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Chapter  Seven 
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The  Impact  of  Monopoly  Capitalism 

Private  capital  tends  to  “become  concentrated  in 
few  hands,  partly  because  of  competition  among  the  cap¬ 
italists,  and  partly  because  technological  development 
and  the  increasing  division  of  labour  encourage  the 
formation  of  larger  units  of  production  at  the  expense 
of  smaller  ones.  The  result  of  these  developments  is 
an  oligarchy  of  private  capital  the  enormous  power  of 
which  cannot  be  effectively  checked  even  by  a  democrat¬ 
ically  organized  political  society.  This  is  true  since 
the  members  of  legislative  bodies  are  selected  by  pol¬ 
itical  parties,  largely  financed  or  otherwise  influenced 
by  private  capitalists  who,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
separate  the  electorate  from  the  legislature.  The  con¬ 
sequence  is  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  do 
not  in  fact  sufficiently  protect  the  interests  of  the 
underprivileged  sections  of  the  population.  Moreover, 
under  existing  conditions,  private  capitalists  inevit¬ 
ably  control,  direct  or  indirectly,  the  main  sources  of 
information  (press,  radio,  education). 

Albert  Einstein  (19^9) 

The  next  major  stage  in  the  development  of  capitalism  in  Alberta 
came  with  monopoly  capitalism,  the  "economic  essence”  of  modem  imperial¬ 
ism.  The  rise  of  monopoly  capitalism  at  the  world  level  and  the  principal 
types  of  monopoly  it  manifested  (in  production,  control  of  raw  material 
sources,  banking,  and  control  of  ’economic  territory*  have  had  a  profound 


Lenin's  analysis  suggested  there  were*  "four  principal  types  of 
monopoly,  or  principal  manifestations  of  monopoly  capitalism,  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  epoch  [)f  imperialism]  •  •  • 

Firstly,  monopoly  arose  out  of  the  concentration  of  production  at 
a  very  high  stage.  This  refers  to  the  monopolist  capitalist  associations, 
cartels,  syndicates,  and  trust.  .  .  . 

Secondly,  monopolies  have  stimulated  the  seizure  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  sources  of  raw  materials.  •  •  • 

Thirdly,  monopoly  has  sprung  from  the  banks.  The  banks  have  devel¬ 
oped  from  modest  middlemen  enterprises  into  the  monopolists  of  finance 
capital.  ...  A  financial  oligarchy  •  .  •  throws  a  close  network  of 
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impact  on  Alberta* s  development.  This  chapter  and  Chapter  Eight  considers 

certain  economic  aspects  of  that  impact  by  treating,  in  turn,  the  five  es- 

2 

sential  features  of  imperialism  outlined  in  Lenin’s  Imperialism  (1916). 
Chapter  Seven  treats  the  first  feature;  Chapter  Eight  treats  the  remaining 
four  features. 


The  Rise  of  Monopoly  in  Production 

Monopoly  grows  out  of  the  general  process  of  concentration  and  cen¬ 
tralization  of  capital  characteristic  of  all  levels  of  capitalist  devel¬ 
opment.  The  main  economic  result  is  the  concentration  of  production, 
that  is,  fewer  enterprises  producing  a  larger  share  of  an  economy’s  com¬ 
modities.  Although  the  process  usually  brings  about  a  concentration  of 
wage-labour,  typically  into  large-scale  enterprises,  the  concentration  of 
capital  Is  greater  than  the  concentration  of  wage-labour  since  larger  cap¬ 
itals  can  obtain  greater  productivity  of  labour  through  economies  of  scale 


dependence  relationships  over  all  the  economic  and  political  institutions 
of  present-day  bourgeois  society  without  exception.  .  .  . 

Fourthly,  monopoly  has  grown  out  of  colonial  policy.  To  the  num¬ 
erous  ’old'  motives  for  colonial  policy,  finance  capital  has  added  the 
struggle  for  the  sources  of  raw  materials,  for  the  export  of  capital,  for 
spheres  of  influence,  i.e.,  for  spheres  for  profitable  deals,  concessions, 
monopoly  profits  and  so  on,  economic  territory  in  general."  (Lenin, 

" Imperial i sm" ,  pp .  298- 299 • ) 

^Summarizing  the  five  features,  Lenin  listed*  " (l)  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  production  and  capital  has  developed  to  such  a  high  stage  that  It 
has  created  monopolies  which  play  a  decisive  role  in  economic  life?  (2)  the 
merging  of  bank  capital  with  industrial  bank,  and  the  creation,  on  the 
basis  of  this  'finance  capital’,  of  a  financial  oligarchy;  (3)  the  export 
of  capital  as  distinguished  from  the  export  of  commodities  acquires  ex¬ 
ceptional  importance;  (4)  the  formation  of  international  monopolist  cap¬ 
italist  associations  which  share  the  world  among  themselves;  and  (5)  the 
territorial  division  of  the  whole  world  among  the  biggest  capitalist  pow¬ 
ers  is  completed."  (ibid.,  p.  266.)  See  also  Appendix  II. 
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and  the  application  of  costly  technology. 

Among  the  most  decisive  events  in  the  rise  of  monopoly  were  the  com- 

4 

bination  movements  and  the  merger  movements.  As  early  as  the  1880s,  Canada 

5 

experienced  combination  movements*  but  the  most  decisive  advance  of  monopoly 
appeared  during  the  first  decade  of  the  20th  century.  In  opening  his  His¬ 
tory  of  Canadian  Wealth  (1914),  Gustavus  Myers  declared: 

The  rapid  concentration  of  wealth  in  Canada  is 
no  mere  fancy.  Already  it  is  estimated,  less  than 
fifty  men  control  $4,000,000,000,  or  more  than  one- 
third  of  Canada's  material  wealth  as  expressed  in 
railways,  banks,  factories,  mines,  land  and  other 
properties  and  resources.® 


In  this  context,  "monopoly"  is  understood  to  include  what  is  some¬ 
times  characterized  as  "oligarchy".  The  absolute  measure  of  concentration 
of  capital  and  wage-labour  is  in  value-terms,  that  is,  constant  capital  (c) 
and  variable  capital  (v)  determined  in  units  of  labour-time.  In  practice, 
the  value  of  capital  and  the  wage-bill  in  money  terms  is  a  reasonable,  if 
rough,  absolute  measure  of  concentration. 

4 

The  notion  of  "combination  movement"  has  been  used  in  both  'narrow' 
and  'broad'  senses.  Understood  narrowly,  combinations  refer  to  "re¬ 
straints  on  trade",  such  as  price-fixing,  cartelization  of  markets,  etc.j 
in  this  sense,  combinations  do  not  include  mergers,  particularly  horizon¬ 
tal  mergers.  Understood  broadly,  combinations  include  mergers.  However, 
the  two  are  closely  related,  making  the  narrow  interpretation  somewhat  re¬ 
strictive.  Combinations  have  often  appeared  as  temporary  'truces*  in  the 
competitive  struggle  among  capitals,  sometimes  even  with  the  support  of 
state  regulation.  But  with  the  breakdown  of  such  'agreements',  as  in  times  of 
intense  rivalry,  merger  often  appears  as  "the  final  solution"  to  achieving 
a  combination.  Thus,  combinations  whether  narrowly  or  broadly  defined  can 
be  viewed  as  a  type  of  practice  indicative  of  the  trend  to  monopoly. 

5 

For  some  limited  studies  of  the  early  combination  movement,  see 
Michael  Bliss,  "Another  Anti-Trust  Tradition:  Canadian  Anti-Combines 
Policy,  1889-1910",  in  Glenn  Porter  and  Robert  Cuff  (eds.),  Enterprise  and 
National  Development:  Essays  in  Canadian  Business  and  Economic  History, 

Toronto:  Hakkert,  197 3 i  and  A  Living  Profit:  Studies  in  the  Social  His¬ 

tory  of  Canadian  Business,  1883-1911»  Toronto:  McClelland  and  Stewart, 

1974,  Chapter  2  ("The  Flight  from  Competition"). 

6 

G.  Myers,  op.  cit.,  p.  xxxi. 
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As  indicated  in  his  1913  article  on  Canada,  Myers  was  probably  relying  on 
a  piece  printed  in  the  Grain  Growers*  Guide  published  in  Winnipeg.^ 

Another  contemporary  of  Myers,  H.  Percy  Scott,  argued  in  1914  that* 

The  first  great  movement  of  the  corporations 
towards  combines  began  to  be  noticed  in  1897 .  There 
had  been  previous  schemes  in  this  direction,  spying 
out  the  land  as  it  were,  but  the  weapon  was  not  com¬ 
pletely  forged  until  the  above  year.  Since  then  the 
mode  of  operation  has  been  perfected,  and  its  extent 
is  simply  world-wide,  free  trade  no  less  than  protec¬ 
tionist  countries  being  subject  to  its  exactions. ° 

Scott  focused  on  the  rise  of  prices.  Citing  Prof.  Irving  Fisher  for  sup¬ 
port,  he  pointed  out,  in  particular,  a  contradiction  in  the  rapid  escala¬ 
tion  of  food  prices:  the  price  increases  did  not  reflect  growing  scarcity, 

since  production  was  ’’constantly  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds”,  but  ”a 

o 

subtle  change  in  the  ownership  of  food.”'  He  also  observed  the  "growth  of 

the  few  millionaires,  coincidentally  with  the  impoverishment  of  the  masses”, 

and  called  for  study  of  the  phenomenon,  but  did  not  offer  a  definable  theory 
10 

as  such.  Scott’s  contention  that  the  process  developed  in  free  trade  as 

well  as  protectionist  countries  coincided  with  that  of  Lenin,  although  the 

11 

latter  considered  protection  actually  accelerated  the  process. 


See  Gustavus  Myers,  "Agrarian  Discontent  in  Canada",  The  New  Review, 
September  1913i  P»  742.  Lenin  refers  briefly  to  the  article  by  Myers  (mis- 
spelled  "Meyers”)  in  his  "Notebooks  on  Imperialism",  under  the  title  "The 
Labour  Movement  in  Canada",  Vol.  39 »  PP»  593-594.  The  article  is  probably 
the  only  material  dealing  wholly  with  Canada  read  by  Lenin  in  research  for 
"Imperialism". 

8 

H.  Percy  Scott,  The  New  Slavery,  Toronto*  William  Briggs,  1914. 

^Ibid.,  pp.  83-84. 

10 

Ibid.,  p.  85.  As  a  populist  "trust-buster",  Scott  strongly  advocated 
the  building  of  the  '"Consumers*  Guild"  in  Canada  and  its  crusade  against 
"the  rule  of  the  trusts". 

**V.I.  Lenin,  "Imperialism",  p.  199* 


I  • 
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Monopoly  concentration  occurred  not  only  within  the  markets  for  par¬ 
ticular  commodities,  especially  those  which  played  an  important  role  in 
economic  development,  but  among  markets.  Citing  the  German  economists 
Rudolf  Hilferding  and  Hans  Gideon  Heymann,  Lenin  pointed  to  the  phenonemon 
of  "combined  production"  (in  modem  parlance,  "vertical  integration")  which 

could  squeeze  'pure'  (or  non-combined)  enterprises  by  maintaining  high  in- 

12 

put  prices  and  low  finished  good  prices.  Thus,  both  "horizontal"  and 

"vertical"  forms  of  monopoly  must  be  considered  in  determining  the  full 

significance  of  the  rise  of  monopoly  capitalism. 

The  monopolist  "Consolidation  Movement"  and  the  rise  of  monopoly — 

13 

"big  business" — in  Canada  has  had  relatively  little  concerted  study,  al¬ 
though  some  of  its  broad  outlines  are  becoming  apparent.  Evident  in  the 

14 

following  table,  as  measured  by  the  extent  of  "consolidations",  is  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  major  burst  of  concentration  in  the  ’boom*  years 
leading  to  World  War  I,  as  well  as  later  in  the  1920s. 

The  general  pattern  of  capitalist  accumulation  is  also  partly  indicated 


12Ibid. ,  p.  198.  As  well,  some  particular  techniques  of  'throttling* 
rivals  were  listed.  See  p.  206. 

■^One  major  exception  has  been  in  the  work  of  Gustavus  Myers.  See 
also*  H.G.  Stapells,  "The  Recent  Consolidation  Movement  in  Canadian  In¬ 
dustry",  M.  A.  thesis,  University  of  Torontor  1927;  Royal  Commission  on 
Price  Spreads,  Report,  Ottawa:  King's  Printer,  193 5»  especially  Chapter 
III  and  Appendix  HI;  Tim  Buck,  "The  Evolution  of  an  Imperialist  Power", 
in  Canada:  The  Communist  Viewpoint,  Toronto:  Progress  Books,  pp.  37-88 
and  Appendices;  Ernest  A.  Epp,  "Cooperation  Among  Capitalists:  The  Canad¬ 
ian  Merger  Movement,  1909-13",  Fh.D.  thesis,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1973; 
Tom  Naylor,  The  History  of  Canadian  Business,  especially  Vol.  II,  Chapter 
XIV. 


^The  methods  of  consolidation  included  the  following  means:  the 
formation  of  holding  companies,  amalgamations,  sjid  mergers.  (Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  Price  Spreads,  op.  clt.,  pp.  28-29* ) 


■ 
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Table  7.1 

Number  of  Consolidations  In  Canada  by  Yearsr  1900-1933 


Year 

Number 
of  Con¬ 
solidations 

Number  of 

Concerns 

Absorbed 

Year 

Number 
of  Con¬ 
solidations 

Number  of 

Concerns 

Absorbed 

1900 

2 

19 

1917 

3 

10 

1901 

- 

- 

1918 

2 

6 

1902 

1 

46 

1919 

1 

2 

1903 

- 

- 

1920 

2 

8 

1904 

1 

2 

1921 

5 

8 

1905 

1 

4 

1922 

4 

4 

1906 

3 

11 

1923 

7 

38 

1907 

— 

- 

1924 

15 

29 

1908 

- 

- 

1925 

20 

68 

1909 

9 

51 

1926 

25 

70 

1910 

22 

112 

1927 

31 

95 

1911 

14 

44 

1928 

68 

195 

1912 

13 

37 

1929 

62 

149 

1913 

5 

16 

1930 

25 

65 

191*1 

2 

4 

1931 

11 

20 

1915 

4 

10 

1932 

6 

13 

1916 

2 

2 

1933 

8 

8 

- 

Total 

374 

1,145 

Source  t 

Royal  Commission  oft  Price  Spreads, 

Report,  p.  28. 
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in  the  above  figures.  That  is, in  periods  of  expansion  (’boom*),  with  ac¬ 
celerating  production,  lower  interest  rates,  increases  in  industrial  cap¬ 
acity,  the  opening  of  new  markets,  etc. ,  there  is  a  corresponding  growth 
in  the  concentration  of  production  as  enterprises  attempt  to  f capture  new 
ground* •  However,  the  more  rapid  growth  of  production  relative  to  consump¬ 
tion,  leads  to  a  crisis  of  overproduction.  This  is  followed  by  a  collapse 
(*bust*)  in  which  the  smaller  and  less  efficient  firms  are  forced  to  retire 
from  particular  fields  of  production  or  to  go  bankrupt,  thus  leaving  mon¬ 
opoly  in  an  ever  stronger  position. 

The  development  of  monopoly  in  Canada  is  complicated  by  the  history 
of  colonial  monopolies.  In  certain  respects,  monopolies  found  Canada  a 
fertile  field  in  which  to  develop;  areas  such  as  the  Prairie  West  have 
seen  an  unbroken  dominance  of  various  forms  of  monopoly.  However,  the 
particularly  capitalist  character  of  modem  monopoly  and  its  great  power 
over  the  non-monopolist  enterprises  that  did  emerge  in  Alberta  during  the 
1880s,  1890s  and  1900s,  was  a  new  and  decisive  phenomenon. 

The  growth  of  monopoly  in  the  western  interior  was  evident  through¬ 
out  the  history  of  the  C.P. R. ,  but  the  building  of  the  Crow’s  Nest  Pass 
line  to  capture  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  Kootenay s  (189?)  began  a  new 
phase  of  aggressive  expansion.  Another  wave  of  railway  expansion  initiated 
by  the  Canadian  Northern  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  confirmed  that  a  new  era 
had  dawned.  If  any  doubt  remained,  then  the  ’great'  consolidation  or  merger 

movement  which  broke  out  in  Canada  between  1909  and  1913  proved  that  mono- 

15 

poly  had  come  to  dominate  the  ’’commanding  heights’’  of  Canada’s  economy. 


15 

While  some  useful  descriptive  work  has  been  done,  notably  in  the 
mammoth  700-page  thesis  of  Ernest  Epp,  the  surface  of  the  problem  has  hard¬ 
ly  been  scratched.  More  precise  datings  of  the  appearance  of  monopoly 
capital,  including  the  merger  movement  itself,  will  have  to  await  the  day 
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Ernest  Epp  argues  that  this  merger  movement  occurred  later  than  the  compar¬ 
able  movements  in  Britain  and  the  United  States,  but  that  the  Canadian  move¬ 
ment  had  a  similar  character  to  those  in  the  other  two  more  developed 
economies. 

The  Canadian  merger  movement  of  1909-13  occur¬ 
red  almost  exactly  a  decade  after  the  American  and 
British  ones,  but  it  was  otherwise  strikingly  similar 
to  both  of  the  earlier  movements.  Whereas  the  Amer¬ 
ican  movement  included  some  207  mergers  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  one,  82  .  .  .  the  Canadian  movement  totalled  106 
mergers.  Almost  one-third  (35)  of  these  106  mergers 
occurred  in  one  year  (1910)  and  almost  one-quarter 
(25)  more  during  1912;  the  movement  thus  also  had 
two  peaks  with  the  other  totals  being  3  In  1909»  21 
in  1911*  and  17  in  1913*  When  these  mergers  are 
classified  by  industry  as  the  American  and  British 
ones  were  .  .  .  the  structure  of  mergers  in  the  Can¬ 
adian  movement  can  also  be  seen  to  have  been  similar 
to  the  earlier  movements. 

An  important  general  observation  one  can  make  about  the  formation  of 
monopoly  in  Canada  is  that  most  of  the  early  monopolies  were  organized  in 
central  Canada,  often  under  the  impetus  of  competition  from  the  U.S.,  then 
expanded  to  western  Canada  as  a  means  of  capturing  the  control  of  new  mar¬ 
kets  and  sources  of  supply.  Further,  there  have  been  only  three  principal 
countervailing  tendencies  to  the  dominance  of  the  early  production  monopolies 


when  thorough  sectoral  and  general  analyses  have  been  completed.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  regard  to  the  relations  of  wage-labour  and  capital ? 
which  are  fully  neglected  in  Epp,  Naylor,  and  the  few  other  academic 
writers  on  this  subject. 

16 

Ernest  Epp,  op.  cit.,  pp.  162-163.  The  merger  movement  of  the  years 
prior  to  1909  also  receives  some  attention  from  Epp  (pp.  164-175) »  which 
contributes  to  the  picture  of  the  1909-1913  movement  as  being  the  culmin¬ 
ation  rather  than  the  initiation  of  the  process.  The  figures  provided  by 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Price  Spreads  (Table  7*l)  differ  from  those  of  Epp; 
the  latter's  scope  is  somewhat  larger. 
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formed  in  the  established  markets  of  eastern  Canadai  first,  in  sectors 
with  sizeable  local  or  regional  markets,  a  high  degree  of  natural  protec¬ 
tion,  such  as  occurred  in  meat  packing!  second,  in  sectors  with  local, 
regional  and/or  extra-regional  markets,  state  ownership  or  other  interven¬ 
tion,  such  as  occurred  in  some  utilities!  and  third,  in  sectors  with  local, 
regional  and/or  extra*- regional  markets,  the  obtaining  of  local  or  region¬ 
al  monopolies  over  natural  resource  supply,  such  as  occurred  in  oil  and  gas 
development.  In  addition,  there  have  been  some  related  but  dependent  in¬ 
dustries,  in  sectors  such  as  construction,  which  have  developed  as  part  of 
the  extended  process  of  production  of  particular  commodities.  Nonetheless, 
as  natural  protection  has  been  removed,  particularly  by  improvements  in 
transportation  and  communications,  the  second  and  third  tendencies  have 
come  increasingly  to  the  fore,  hence,  the  growing  prominence  of  the  role  of 
the  state  and  struggle  over  property  relations  in  the  control  of  natural 
resources. 


The  Tendency  to  Monopoly  Concentration  in  Certain  Sectors 

While  the  early  development  of  some  sectors  has  been  treated  briefly 
in  the  previous  chapter,  the  rise  of  monopoly  in  key  sectors  deserves  spec¬ 
ial  consideration.  The  central  role  of  the  railways,  to  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  related,  will  not  be  treated  separately,  but  mentioned  as  we  pro¬ 
ceed,  then  summarized  later.  Identifying  other  key  sectors  poses  some 
problems,  since  the  statistics,  such  as  for  the  value  of  production  in 
total  and  by  sector  for  pre-1920s  Alberta,  are  neither  detailed  nor  com¬ 
prehensive.  Table  7*2  gives  some  rough  magnitudes  for  production  in  a  few 


selected  industries i 
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In  addition  to  the  non- agricultural  industries  listed  above,  such  indust¬ 
ries  as  electric  power,  cement,  bakery  and  dairy  products,  garments,  lum¬ 
ber  products,  construction,  and  transport  played  an  important  role,  although 
one  more  difficult  to  quantify.  For  practical  purposes,  the  consideration 
of  the  growth  of  monopoly  will  be  limited  to  the  following  sections*  flour 
milling,  meat  packing,  brewing,  cement  making,  electric  power  production, 
telephones,  and  coal  mining.  Since  the  agricultural  implements  industry 
was  important  to  Alberta  agriculture  but  hardly  developed  in  Alberta  itself, 
this  industry  will  be  considered  as  an  example  of  monopolization  in  an  in¬ 
dustry  where  production  has  been  concentrated  almost  entirely  outside  the 
province. 

—  Qur  milling.  The  earliest  milling  operations  in  Canada  appeared  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  region  and  other  parts  of  central  Canada.  It  was  in  the  late 
1800s  that  these  small-scale  and  often  scattered  operations  underwent  a 
dramatic  period  of  centralization  and  concentration.  With  the  accelerating 
production  of  Prairie  grain  growers,  various  groupings  of  milling  interests 
in  central  Canada  combined  to  take  control  of  the  milling  in  the  newly 
established  grain  producing  areas.  Epp  comments  that*  "The  greatest  flour 
millers,  as  suppliers  of  both  the  domestic  and  foreign  demand  for  flour, 
had  seized  the  opportunity  for  large-scale  enterprise  by  linking  purchase 
of  western  supplies  of  grain  with  their  central  Eastern  Canadian  and  over¬ 
seas  markets.”17  As  a  reflection  of  monopoly  trends,  the  following  cor- 


17 

E.  Epp,  op.  cit. .  p.  204. 
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porate  reorganizations  took  place  between  1902  and  1912 j 


18 


Year 


New  Company  formed 


1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1911 

1911 

1912 


Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Company 
Lake  of  the  Wood  Milling  Company 
Maple  Leaf  Flour  Mills  Company 
Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Company 
St.  Lawrence  Milling  Company 
Maple  Leaf  Milling  Company 
Canadian  Cereal  and  Milling  Company 
International  Milling  Company  of  Canada 
Canada  Flour  Mills  Company 
Canadian  Cereal  and  Flour  Mills  Company 


By  the  years  of  World  War  I,  a  few  large  milling  companies  effectively 


dominated  grain  milling  in  Canada,  and  continued  to  do  so  thereafter.  The 


principal  companies  listed  according  to  their  milling  capacity  in  barrels 
19 

per  day  were* 

Company  Capacity  (barrels  per  day) 


1915 

1927 

Ogilvie 

12,000 

20,000 

Maple  Leaf 

15,000 

20,100 

Lake  of  the  Woods 

11,500 

20,100 

Western  Canada 

10,000 

10,000 

International 

8,500 

13,100 

St.  Lawrence 

2,500 

2,700 

Ihe  Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co.  was  closely  associated  with  the  Bank  of 
Montreal  and  C.P.R. .  For  example,  the  President  of  Ogilvie  Company,  Charles 


Ibid. ,  p.  208.  Ihe  reorganizations  representing  mergers  are  under¬ 
lined. 

*^Ibid. ,  Table  15,  pp*  236-237*  In  1923,  the  daily  flour  milling 
capacity  was  123,225  barrels  from  1,333  mills,  110,000  barrels  (86  per 
cent)  of  which  was  attributed  to  163  "merchant  mills",  and  the  other 
18,225  barrels  to  1,170  mills.  Epp  estimates  that  almost  60  percent  of 
Canada’s  flour  capacity  was  controlled  by  the  six  large  companies  (p.  237)* 
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Rudolph  Hosmer  (appointed  in  1902),  had  worked  in  the  G. P. R.  and  was  appoin¬ 
ted  to  the  hoard  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  in  1908,  In  1912-13»  Ogilvie  con¬ 
structed  a  mill  having  a  2,000  barrel  per  day  capacity  at  Medicine  Hat. 

A  typical  approach  by  the  outside  companies  was  to  buy  out  an  existing  op¬ 
eration  or  at  least  take  majority  control.  For  example,  in  1905 »  Alberta 
Milling  Company  Limited  was  established  in  Edmonton  by  a  group  of  Edmonton 
capitalists  under  the  leadership  of  the  lumber  merchant  and  manufacturer, 
D.R.  Fraser.  But  in  1923»  the  local  company  sold  its  mill  and  other  assets 
to  Ogilvie  Flour  Mills.  Nonetheless,  this  was  a  longer  period  of  ’indepen¬ 
dence*  than  occurred  for  many  locally-based  enterprises. 

Like  the  Ogilvie  Company,  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  Milling  Company  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  the  westward  development  of  the  C.P.R. .  Indeed,  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  Company  was  originally  formed  in  1887  two  years  after  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  C.P.R.,20  and  was  also  closely  associated  with  the  Bhnk  of 
Montreal  through  its  President  (until  191l)»  Robert  Meighen,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  George  Stephen.  In  1914,  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  Company  took  over 
the  Medicine  Hat  Milling  Company.  The  latter  had  been  incorporated  in 
1902  with  shares  divided  between  two  local  businessmen  and  J.M.  McNeely 
of  Collingwood,  Ontario,  who  took  a  majority  ownership  in  1907*  The  Lake 
of  the  Woods  Company  was  eventually  taken  over  by  the  Ogilvie  Company. 

One  of  the  companies  most  aggressive  in  taking  over  the  early  local 
milling  and  elevator  firms  was  the  Alberta  Pacific  Grain  Company  (1902). 

In  1904,  the  Farmers'  Elevator  Company  of  Carstairs  was  formed  by  a  group 
of  local  farmers  and  merchants j  by  1908  it  had  been  'absorbed'  by  the  Al¬ 
berta  Pacific  Elevator  Company,  a  company  associated  with  the  Alberta 

For  further  details  see  Ernest  Epp,  "The  Lake  of  the  Woods  Milling 
Companyi  An  Early  Western  Industry",  in  H.C.KLassen  (ed. ),  The  Canadian 

West,  pp.  l47-l62» 


■ 
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Pacific  Grain  Company.  In  1905»  the  Blackfalds  Milling  Company  was  in¬ 
corporated  "by  local  farmers  Wt,  due  to  stringency  of  money  and  competition 
from  rival  concerns,  had  sold  to  the  Red  Deer  Mill  and  Elevator  by  1910. 

The  latter  was  taken  over  "by  the  Alberta  Pacific  Elevator  Company  in  1911* 
In  1905 t  four  local  businessmen  in  Fort  Saskatchewan  and  Strathcona  in¬ 
corporated  the  Alberta  Meat  and  Packing  Company.  By  1911 »  the  firm  was 
taken  over  by  Alberta  Pacific  Grain  Company  interests  who  included  A.J. 
Sayre  of  Calgary. 

Through  figures  like  Sayre  and  the  Bennett  law  firm  in  Calgary,  the 
Alberta  Pacific  interests  represented  a  junior  partnership  with  U.S.  cap¬ 
ital.  By  the  1930s,  the  Alberta  Grain  Company  owned  375  country  elevators, 
grain  terminals  at  Vancouver,  and  the  Atlas  Flour  Mills  Company,  also  at 
Vancouver.  Federal  Grain  Limited  of  Winnipeg  was  organized  in  1929  to  ac¬ 
quire  as  going  concerns  nine  grain  companies.  In  19*K3»  Federal  Grain  took 
complete  ownership  of  the  Alberta  Pacific  Grain  Company.  The  directorates 

of  Federal  Grain  Limited,  the  Maple  Leaf  Milling  Company,  the  Alberta  Pac- 

21 

ific  Grain  Company,  and  the  Northland  Elevator  Company  were  interlocked. 

The  close  ties  between  milling  and  elevator  corporations  have  long 

pp 

been  evident.  For  example,  the  Federal  Grain  Company  mentioned  above 
acquired  the  country  elevators  operated  by  the  Maple  Leaf  Milling  Company? 
again,  both  companies  were  held  by  similar  interests.  There  was  also 
vertical  integration  into  the  bakery  field.  In  1925 »  Maple  Leaf  Milling 

^*D.A.  MacGibbon,  The  Canadian  Grain  Trade,  1932,  Chapter  XXII,  and 
The  Canadian  Grain  Trade,  1931- 1951 » ~P»  201. 

22 

See  V.C.  Fowke,  The  National  Policy  and  the  Wheat  Economy,  p.  117n. 
^D.A.  MacGibbon,  The  Canadian  Grain  Trade,  1932,  p*  408. 
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acquired  a  group  of  bakeries  in  western  Canada  through  Canadian  Bakeries, 
Ltd.,  an  associated  firm.  The  Lake  of  the  Woods  Milling  Company  controlled 
the  Inter-City  Western  Bakeries,  Ltd.,  whose  branches  were  in  western  Can- 


The  ’smaller'  milling  companies  were  also  active  in  Alberta.  Inter- 
25 

national  Milling,  a  U.S. -controlled  company,  acquired  the  Calgary  Mil¬ 
ling  Company  in  1912.  The  Calgary  Milling  Company,  one  of  the  earliest 
incorporations  in  Alberta,  was  formed  by  four  Calgary  businessmen  in  1899* 
Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  gained  control  of  the  Western  Canada  Milling 
Company,  a  local  Calgary  company  incorporated  in  1905 »  by  taking  over  the 
Brackman-Ker  Milling  Company,  which  itself  had  taken  over  Western  Canada 
in  1912.  Western  Canada  was  also  into  bakeries  through  its  Purity  Baking 


Company . 


26 


While  an  almost  unending  series  of  takeovers  and  corporate  entangle¬ 
ments  could  be  documented  in  this  and  other  industries  in  order  to  detail 


the  structure  of  ownership,  the  dynamic  forces  underlying  monopoly  trends 

27 

must  not  be  overlooked.  Primarily,  it  was  the  strategic  rivalry  of 


24 

Ibid.,  p.  408. 

25 

^Later,  the  International  Milling  Company  appeared  as  Robin  Hood  Mills. 

^D.A.  MacGibbon,  The  Canadian  Grain  Trade,  1932,  p.  408. 

27 

A  related  and  trenchant  criticism,  especially  in  view  of  many  cur¬ 
rent  economic  and  sociological  treatments  of  structures  of  interlocking  dir¬ 
ectorships,  was  emphasized  by  Lenin i  "What  then  does  this  catchword  'inter¬ 
locking'  express?  It  merely  expresses  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  going  on  before  our  eyes.  It  shows  that  the  observer  counts  the  separate 
trees,  but  cannot  see  the  wood.  It  slavishly  copies  the  superficial,  the 
fortuitous,  the  chaotic.  It  reveals  the  observer  as  one  who  is  overwhelmed 
by  the  mass  of  raw  material  and  is  utterly  incapable  of  appreciating  its 

meaning  and  importance.  Ownership  of  shares,  the  relations  between  owners 
of  private  property  'interlock  in  a  haphazard  way*.  But  underlying  this 
interlocking,  its  very  base,  are  the  changing  social  relations  of  produc¬ 
tion.  When  a  big  enterprise  assumes  gigantic  proportions,  and,  on  the  basis 


' 
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various  enterprises  in  their  drive  for  surplus  value  which  led  to  the  early 
growth  of  monopoly |  in  essence,  competition  gave  rise  to  monopoly — and  con¬ 
tinues  to  do  so. 

The  rivalry  was  not  without  its  crises  and  large-scale  casualties. 

In  the  milling  industry,  for  example,  the  investment  in  milling  increased 

so  rapidly  during  the  1909-13  merger  movement  that^by  1912,  the  milling 

28 

capacity  in  Canada  was  four  times  domestic  consumption  and  the  milling 
companies  were  increasingly  dependent  on  the  export  trade.  This  sharpened 
rivalry,  which  brought  about  overexpansion,  led  to  a  crisis.  One  major 
firm,  Canadian  Cereal  and  Milling,  was  facing  bankruptcy  by  1912. 

Meat  Packing.  The  case  of  meat  packing  has  similarities  with  flour  milling 
in  that  there  was  a  movement  of  interests  from  Ontario  to  consolidate  stra¬ 
tegic  positions  in  the  west.  But  meat  packing  also  has  special  significance 
since  it  is  one  of  the  few  industries  in  which  an  Alberta-based  monopolist 
arose — Bums  Foods  Ltd. .  The  other  two  of  the  present  day  "big  three" , 
Canada  Packers  Ltd.  and  Swift  Canadian  Co.,  arose  in  Ontario  and  the  U.S., 
respectively. 


of  an  exact  computation  of  mass  data,  organises  according  to  plan  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  primary  raw  materials  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds,  or  three-fourths, 
of  all  that  is  necessary  for  tens  of  millions  of  people;  when  the  raw 
materials  are  transported  in  a  systematic  and  organised  manner  to  the  most 
suitable  planes  of  production,  sometimes  situated  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
miles  from  each  other;  when  a  single  centre  directs  all  the  consecutive 
stages  of  processing  the  material  right  up  to  the  manufacture  of  numerous 
varieties  of  finished  articles;  when  these  products  are  distributed  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  single  plan  among  tens  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  consumers  (the 
marketing  of  oil  in  America  and  Germany  by  the  American  oil  trust) — then 
it  becomes  evident  that  we  have  socialisation  of  production,  and  not  mere 

*  interlocking* * ;  that  private  economic  and  private  property  relations  con¬ 
stitute  a  shell  which  no  longer  fits  its  contents,  a  shell  which  must  in¬ 
evitably  decay  if  its  removal  is  artificially  delayed,  a  shell  which  may 
remain  in  a  state  of  decay  for  a  fairly  long  period  (if,  at  the  worst,  the 
cure  of  the  opportunist  abscess  is  protracted),  but  which  will  inevitably 
be  removed."  ("Imperialism",  pp.  302-303.) 

°0.D.  Skelton,  General  Economic  History  of  the  Dominion  (1913) »  P»  253* 


I 
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The  Swift  Company  of  the  U.S.  had  moved  into  Canada  as  early  as  1902 

with  the  takeover  of  Fowler's  Canadian  Company  of  Hamilton.  In  1906,  Swift’s 

extended  into  western  Canada  with  the  takeover  of  J.Y.  Griffin  and  Company 

29 

of  Canada.  In  1907,  development  began  on  an  Edmonton  plant. 

Another  one  of  the  largest  firms  before  World  War  I,  was  Gordon, 
Ironside  and  Fares  Company  of  Winnipeg,  which  obtained  Dominion  incorpora¬ 
tion.,  and  registered  itself  as  a  "foreign  company"  in  the  North-West  Terri¬ 
tories  in  1902.  Gordon,  Ironside  and  Fares  was  closely  associated  with  the 
C.P.R. .  In  1906,  it  controlled  75  percent  of  the  cattle  exported  from  Can¬ 
ada,  managed  the  C.P.R. 's  own  stockyards,  and  was  involved  in  market  shar¬ 
ing  arrangements  and  price  maintenance.^  As  emphasized  by  Naylor,  the 
result  of  price  maintenance  in  the  buying  of  cattle  from  farmers,  and  the 
existence  of  integration  between  cattle  dealing  and  meat  packing  was  that* 

...  butchers  who  did  their  own  buying  slaughter¬ 
ing,  and  retailing  could  make  46$  profit  and  still 
retail  cheaper  than  the  big  abattoirs  sold  whole¬ 
sale.  The  problem  was  to  find  such  an  independent 
firm.  In  1908  the  big  abattoirs  were  recording 
profits  of  up  to  60$.  What  the  real  rate  of  pro¬ 
fit  was,  after  allowance  for  manipulation  of  trans-  ^ 
fer  prices,  is  impossible  even  to  begin  to  estimate. 

Two  large  Ontario-based  operations,  the  William  Davies  and  Harris 
Abattoir  Companies,  were  operating  closely  together  by  the  1920s— J.W. 
Flavelle  was  president  of  both.  The  two  later  became  the  nucleus  of  Canada 

Packers  (1927)* 


2^See  E.  Epp,  "Cooperation  Among  Capitalists",  pp.  603ff« 

^°Tora  Naylor,  The  History  of  Canadian  Business,  p.  168.  Naylor 
writes  that  the  company  "adopted  the  rather  modern  trick  of  paying  higher 
prices  on  cattle  'bought'  from  their  own  ranches  than  from  independents 

to  hide  their  profits."  (p.  168.) 

31Ibid.,  p.  168. 


* 


_ 


■ 
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The  Bums  Company  grew  as  an  integrated  operation.  It  also  appeared 
very  early  in  Alberta’s  development,  when  transportation  costs  and  limited  tech¬ 
nique  in  refrigeration  gave  it  an  advantage  in  the  Crow’s  Nest  Pass  area, 
where  construction  and  mine  development  created  the  first  major  market  for 
food  processing  industry  in  Alberta’s  development.  Patrick  Bums  migrated 
from  Ontario  to  Alberta  in  the  1880 s,  entered  ranching  and  livestock  deal¬ 
ing,  and  acquired  his  packing  house  in  1894. 32  By  the  1920s,  Bums  had 
ownership  of  over  a  dozen  ranches,  meat  packing  plants  at  Calgary,  Strath- 
cona,  Wetaskiwin,  and  Vancouver,  and  a  network  of  over  100  retail  shops. 

He  was  also  into  wholesale  fruit  depots  (17  in  1930),  and  creameries  (more 
than  *J0  in  1927)  t  which  were  evolved  into  Palm  Dairies. 

The  process  of  monopolization  took  a  little  longer  to  arise  in  meat 
packing  than  in  flour  milling,  but  by  the  late  1920s,  with  the  appearance 
of  the  ’big  three',  the  process  had  matured.  As  this  suggests,  the 

development  of  monopoly  is  by  no  means  precisely  synchronized  in  all  spheres 
of  production,  although  its  general  advance  has  appeared  more  strongly 
in  certain  periods  than  in  others. 

Brewing.  According  to  Epp,  brewing  in  Canada  was  transformed  between  1909 
and  1912  by  two  different  regional  reorganizations.33  The  first  was  the 

reorganization  of  National  Breweries  (1909)  in  Quebec,  which  had  a  cartel 
.  34 

arrangement  with  the  Molson  family  operations j  the  second  was  the  formation 

32 

Ibid.,  p.  l67*  For  a  more  detailed  but  uncritical  account  of  Bum's 
life  see  Albert  Frederick  Sproule,  "The  Role  of  Patrick  Bums  in  the  Devel¬ 
opment  of  Western  Canada",  M.A.  thesis,  University  of  Alberta,  1962. 

33 

E.  Epp,  "Cooperation  Among  Capitalists",  p.  6l2ff. 

34 

......  For  more  on  the  Molson  family,  operations  see  Merrill  Denison,  The 

Barley  and  the  Stream 1  The  Molson  Story,  Toronto  1  McClelland  and  Stewart, 

1955»  especially  Chapter  XV.  For  more  on  the  growth  of  E.P.  Taylor's  Can¬ 
adian  Breweries  and  the  Argus  grouping  of  finance  capital,  particularly  the 
takeover  of  National  Breweries,  see  Libbie  and  Frank  Park,  Anatomy  of  Big 
Business,  Chapter  VII. 
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of  British  Columbia  Breweries  (1911).  However,  the  process  of  monopoliza¬ 
tion  in  brewing,  as  in  meat  packing,  did  not  come  to  full  maturity  until 
later. 

The  main  brewery  activity  in  Alberta  was  at  Calgary,  Lethbridge,  and 
Edmonton.  In  Lethbridge,  a  brewery  was  started  around  the  turn  of  the 
century  by  Fritz  Sick,  who  incorporated  it  as  the  Lethbridge  Brewing  and 
Malting  Company  in  1904.  In  1905»  Sick  bought  out  an  existing  Lethbridge 
soft  drink  and  aerated  water  partnership,  T.W.  Kean  and  Company.  Sick's 
Lethbridge  Brewery  was  the  "pioneer  unit"  of  what  became  Associated  Brew¬ 
eries  Company  in  about  1927. 

The  expansion  of  Sick's  holdings  involved  taking  over  the  Edmonton 
Brewing  and  Malting  Company.  The  latter  was  incorporated  in  1904  by  some 
Edmonton  capitalists,  such  as  W.  Sheppard,  to  take  over  the  partnership 
of  Adolf  Fisher  and  W.E.  Lines  of  the  same  name.  Within  three  years,  non¬ 
local  interests,  including  some  from  3.C.  and  Montreal,  had  holdings  in  the 
company,  although  it  was  not  until  after  World  War  I  that  the  Sick's  com¬ 
pany  completely  absorbed  the  operation.  Associated  Breweries  expanded  into 
Prince  Albert,  Regina,  and  Vancouver,  as  well  as  into  the  northwestern 
U.S..  Eventually,  Sick's  son  Emil  moved  his  headquarters  to  Seattle  and, 
in  the  1950s,  Molson's  took  over  the  Lethbridge  and  Edmonton  breweries. 

In  Calgary,  the  Calgary  Brewing  and  Malting  Company  was  organized  by 
W.R.  Hull,  A.E.  Cross,  and  M.H.  Cochrane  as  early  as  1895  and  emerged  as 
an  important  brewery  in  Alberta.  However,  after  World  War  II  it  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  E.P.  Taylor’s  Canadian  Breweries  ( Carling-0 'Keefe)  organization. 
The  other  major  brewing  company,  John  Labatt  Ltd.,  was  first  established 
in  the  Ontario  area  (I832)  and  emerged  as  a  major  monopoly  out  of  several 
expansions  based  in  that  market.  Labatt 's  were  not  producing  directly  in 
Alberta  until  the  company  completed  a  new  plant  in  Edmonton  in  1964. 
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Cement  making.  The  organization  of  production  of  Portland  cement  was  great¬ 
ly  affected  "by  regional  market  conditions,  since  the  weight  of  cement  pre¬ 
vented  profitable  marketing  outside  a  relatively  small  area,  The  Alberta 
Portland  Cement  Company  and  the  Western  Canada  Cement  and  Coal  Company  were 
established  in  1905  to  build  plants  at  Calgary  and  Exshaw,  respectively. 

Ihe  Alberta  Portland  was  backed  by  Toronto  interests  with  the  leading 
Toronto  coal  merchant,  E.R.  Wood,  as  president.  The  Western  Canada  was 
associated  with  the  International  Portland  Cement  Company  through  Sir  Sand- 
ford  Fleming  of  Montreal. 

As  a  result  of  rapid  rival  expansions,  the  International  Portland 
Cement  Company  and  its  main  rival,  the  Ontario-based  Canadian  Portland  Ce¬ 
ment  Company,  were  suffering  from  a  crisis  of  excess  capacity  by  1910. 

In  1909 1  the  Canada  Cement  Company  was  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $30 

3  K 

million,  the  highest  of  any  then  authorized  in  Canada.  • J  The  Canada  Cement 
* reorganization*  included  the  Alberta  Portland  Cement  Company  and,  in  1910, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  take  over  the  weakened  Western  Canada  Company’s 
Exshaw  plant.  Ihe  takeover  succeeeded,  thus  completing  a  series  of  fin¬ 
ancial  manipulations  and  pressures  behind  which  was  the  Montreal-based 
finance  capitalist,  Max  Aitken  (Lord  Beaverbrook  ).  Ihe  monopolization  in 
cement  production  was  directly  related  to  a  similar  process  in  electric 
power  generation,  in  particular,  the  establishing  of  Calgary  Power.  Some 
indication  of  the  character  of  the  dealings  involved  are  given  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage* 

Thus  it  transpired  that  at  the  same  time  as  Max 
Aitken  was  putting  together  the  huge  Canada  Cement 
consolidation  in  October  and  November  of  190 9 >  he  was 
also  busy  launching  the  Calgary  Power  Company  in  Mon- 


•  Epp,  "Cooperation  Among  Capitalists”,  p.  469* 
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treal.  His  Royal  Securities  Corporation  agreed  to 
take  up  to  $3,000,000  of  the  new  company's  bonds  at 
85,  whereupon,  in  a  complicated  series  of  transac¬ 
tions,  Calgary  Power  bought  Calgary  Power  and  Trans¬ 
mission  from  Smith  and  Chase  in  January,  1910,  for  a 
total  of  $70,000  cash  and  an  unknown  quantity  of 
stock,  probably  about  $1,000,000  worth.  An  agent 
for  Royal  Securities  assigned  the  Radnor  waterpower 
and  the  Exshaw  and  the  Alberta  Portland  Cement  con¬ 
tracts  to  the  new  company.  In  return  for  this 
underwriting.  Royal  Securities  received — over  and 
above  the  discount  on  the  bonds — $1,850,000  in  stock 
(the  bulk  of  which  would  be  distributed  to  the  under¬ 
writing  syndicate  pro  rata  with  the  bonds),  $30,000 
in  cash,  plus  all  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  financing  of  the  company.  C.C.  Giles  of 
Aitken's  Montreal  Engineering  Company,  discovered  in 
reading  the  fine  print  of  this  agreement  that  Royal 
Securities  was  owed  a  further  $300,000  of  stock  in 
Calgary  Power  for  the  Radnor  waterpower  transfer. 

"I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention",  Giles  wrote  to 
his  chief,  "that  the  Royal  Securities  Corporation 
will  be  in  effect  receiving  this  $300,000  for  noth¬ 
ing  ...  ."  It  is  no  wonder  that  years  later 

Lord  Beaverbrook  warmly  recalled  how  these  utilities 
promotions  made  Royal  Securities  in  his  words,  "a 
tremendous  money  spinner". 3° 

Electric  Power  Generation  and  Telephones.  Both  electric  power  generation 
and  telephones  illustrate  the  role  of  the  state  as  a  regional  countervailing 
force  in  the  development  of  monopoly.  In  the  case  of  electric  power,  the 
political  weakness  of  the  Calgary  City  Council  led,  as  has  been  mentioned 
in  Chapter  6,  to  the  takeover  of  power  generation  by  the  Calgary  Power  mono¬ 
poly.  However,  in  the  other  centres  different  results  prevailed. 

In  the  case  of  Edmonton,  electrical  generation  began  as  early  as 
1891  when  the  local  Edmonton  Electric  Lighting  and  Power  Company  of  Alex 
Taylor  initiated  production.  When  Taylor's  ten-year  franchise  with  the 
Edmonton  municipality  expired,  the  municipality  took  over  the  company  to 


Christopher  Armstrong  and  H.V.  Nelles,  "Competition  vs.  Convenience* 
Federal  Administration  of  Bow  River  Waterpowers,  1906-13",  in  H.C.  Klassen 
(ed.).  The  Canadian  West,  pp.  167-168. 
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make  it  a  public  utility.  Except  for  years  between  1916  and  1919,  when 
Edmonton  Power  was  leased  to  the  Alliance  Power  Company,  the  utility  remained 
under  municipal  ownership  and  control. 

In  Lethbridge,  the  Lethbridge  Waterworks  and  Electric  Light  Company 
was  incorporated  by  N.W.T.  ordinance  in  1890,  mainly  by  local  Lethbridge 
businessmen.  The  utility  became  the  Lethbridge  Electric  Company  in  1902, 
but  in  1908,  it  was  taken  over  by  the  City  of  Lethbridge.  The  utility  re¬ 
mained  under  municipal  ownership  until  recently,  when  it  was  sold  to  Calgary 
Power.  In  Red  Deer,  Western  General  Electric,  was  incorporated  in  1904  to 
provide  electric  power.  The  largest  shareholding  was  held  in  Toronto;  out¬ 
side  monopoly  interests  had  arrived  very  early.  In  1926,  Western  General 
Electric  sold  their  holdings  as  the  "Electric  Light  Company"  to  the  City  of 
Red  Deer.  Later,  however,  the  public  utility  in  Red  Deer  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Calgary  Power. 

In  many  other  towns  and  cities,  such  as  Pincher  Creek  (municipal 
Water  and  Light  Company,  I905) ,  Okotoks  (The  Okotoks  Electric  Company,  1905) , 
Macleod  (The  Macleod  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company),  utilities  were  started 
by  local  interests  either  alone  or  together  with  outside  interests.  Several 
resisted  the  pressures  of  outside  monopolization  by  means  of  municipal  owner¬ 
ship,  but  most  succumbed.  Today,  Edmonton  Power,  the  second  largest  power 
utility  in  Alberta,  is  still  subjected  to  monopolist  pressures  from  Calgary 
Power,  and  generally  the  relationship  is  one  of  collaboration  rather  than 
serious  rivalry.  Edmonton  Power  remains  the  only  major  publically-owned 
power  utility  in  Alberta;  the  third  largest  company,  Alberta  Power,  is 
owned  by  U.S.  monopoly  interests  through  International  Utilities, 

In  telephones,  the  story  was  even  shorter.  Although  Bell  Telephones 
had  made  some  early  moves  into  the  Alberta  area,  there  were  also  local 
companies  established.  Alex  Tb.ylor  initiated  the  first  telephone  operation 
in  Alberta,  between  Edmonton  and  St.  Albert,  in  I885.  Taylor  developed  a 
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system  which  was  taken  over  by  the  City  of  Edmonton  in  1904  to  become 
Edmonton  Telephones.  Other  centers  also  saw  early  local  telephone  enter¬ 
prises,  particularly  Blairmore  (The  Alberta  Telephone  Company,  1902)  and 
Red  Deer  (The  Western  Telephone  Company,  1902) .  However,  in  1907  the 
Alberta  government  built  some  of  its  own  trunk  lines  and,  in  1908,  took 
over  the  Bell  Company  holdings  in  the  Province.  Since  that  time,  Alberta's 
telephone  system  has  been  developed  as  the  provincially- owned  Alberta  Govern¬ 
ment  Telephones,  except  for  the  municipally-owned  Edmonton  Telephones  in 
Edmonton.  These  utilities  are  notable  Alberta  examples  of  local  and  regional 
state  capitalist  enterprises. 

Coal  Mining.  The  coal  mining  industry  was  of  exceptional  importance  in 
the  early  development  of  Alberta,  and  illustrates  several  particular  char¬ 
acteristics  of  that  development.  From  the  outset,  the  coal  industry  re¬ 
vealed  the  close  ties  between  railway  and  mining  development.  The  rail¬ 
ways  were  the  major  market  for  coal,  especially  bituminous  coal.  Although 
figures  are  imprecise,  it  appears  that  at  least  about  70  percent  of  the 
coal  from  bituminous  mines,  and  at  least  about  one-third  of  total  produc¬ 
tion  prior  to  "dieselization”  beginning  in  the  late  1940s,  went  to  mil- 
37 

way  use.  Consequently,  the  development  of  the  coal  mining  industry  was 
closely  tied  to  the  growth  of  railways.  The  beginnings  of  'commercial' 
mining  appeared  where  the  railway  appeared,  and  with  the  rise  of  monopoly 
the  advance  of  capitalist  mining  was  accelerated:  Medicine  Hat  (I883) , 
Lethbridge  (1886),  Canmore  (1888),  Edmonton  (1891),  Frank  and  Blairmore 
(1900),  Bankhead  and  Coleman  (1903),  Carbon  and  Three  Hills  (1906),  Tofield 
(1907),  Braseau  and  points  on  the  Canadian  Northern  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 

37 

See  Alberta  Coal  Commission,  Report,  192 5,  Edmonton:  King's 
Printer,  1926,  pp.  120-121;  A. A.  den  Otter,  "Railways  and  Alberta's  Coal 
Problem,  1880-1960",  in  A.W.  Rasporich  (ed.),  Western  Canada  Bast  and  Pre¬ 
sent,  p.  94. 
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Railways  west  of  Edmonton — the  "Coal  Branch" — (1910),  Drumheller  (1911).-^ 

One  important  element  of  the  development  of  monopoly  was  that  mono¬ 
polist  mergers  and  associations  were  often  formed  to  unite  capital  against 
labour  so  as  to  weaken  the  position  of  organized  and  unorganized  labour, 
thereby  increasing  the  rate  of  exploitation  of  wage  labour.  It  is  signi¬ 
ficant  that  in  December  1906,  seven  companies  operating  coal  mines  in  Al¬ 
berta  and  B.C.  formed  the  "Western  Coal  Operators*  Association"  with  the 
expressed  purpose  of  "the  protection  through  combined  action  of  its  members, 

of  their  interests  in  wage  agreements,  prices,  and  other  matters  of  common 
39 

concern."  These  companies  included  most  of  the  large  coal  companies  with 
two  notable  exceptions,  the  Alberta  Railway  and  Irrigation  Company  (Leth¬ 
bridge)  and  the  Canada-West  Coal  and  Coke  Company  ( Taber).  ^ 

Ihe  following  Table  7*3  gives  figures  on  the  growth  of  production 
in  Alberta  coal  mines  and  an  estimate  of  one  fundamental  aspect  of  capital¬ 
ist  concentration,  the  growth  in  the  productivity  of  labour.  At  least  two 
notable  features  of  coal  mining  concentration  are  reflected  in  these  figures. 
First,  one  can  observe  a  rapid  rise  in  labour  productivity  during  the  1910s, 
particularly  the  war  years.  Second,  calculations  based  on  the  figures 


^Alberta  Coal  Commission,  Report,  p.  4l. 

39 

Charles  Brian  Williams,  "Canadian- American  Trade  Union  Relations  - 
A  Study  of  the  Development  of  Binational  Unionism  ",  Ph.D.  thesis,  Cornell 
University,  1964,  p.  192. 

40 

Ihe  companies  included,  with  the  location  of  mines  and  number  of 
employees!  Crow’s  Nest  Pass  Coal  Co.,  Ltd.  (Coal  Creek,  Femie,  Michel, 
B.C.  -  1,700  men);  International  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  Ltd.  (Coleman,  Alta.  - 
375  men);  West  Canadian  Colleries,  Ltd.  (Lille,  Bellevue,  Alta.  -  350  men); 
Canadian- American  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  Ltd.  (Frank,  Alta.  -  300  men);  Ihe 
Breckenridge  and  Lund  Coal  Co.,  Ltd.  (Lundbreck,  Alta.  -  1,254  men);  The 
H.W.  McNeill  Coal  Co.,  Ltd  (Canmore,  Alta.  -  300  men);  Ihe  Pacific  Coal 
Co.,  Ltd  (Bankhead,  Alta.  -  300  men). 
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1904  661,732  1,404,524 
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show  that  in  roughly  the  same  period  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  average  production  per  mine,  but  little  appreciable  change  in  the  aver¬ 
age  number  of  workers  per  mine,  thus  confirming  the  trend  towards  concen- 
4l 

tration. 

In  terms  of  ownership,  the  majority  of  major  mining  operations  were 
held  by  interests  in  central  Canada,  with  a  minority  in  European  and  U.S. 
ownership.  The  first  and  largest  mining  operation  of  the  1880s  and  1890s, 
the  Galt  mines,  began  its  operations  based  on  contracts  to  supply  coal  to 
the  C.P. R. .  In  1912,  after  years  of  collaboration,  the  C.P.R.  absorbed 
the  Gaits's  Alberta  Railway  and  Irrigation  Company,  putting  the  latter's 
rail  operations  under  the  C.P.R. *  s  Medicine  Hat  Division  and  the  mining, 
land,  and  irrigation  operations  under  the  C.P.R. ’s  Department  of  Natural 
Resources.^ 

The  large  mines  built  in  the  Crow' s  Nest  Pass  area  in  the  boom  phase 
following  development  of  the  C.P.R.  were  also  outside-owned.  The  first, 
the  Canadian- American  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  began  operation  at  Frank  in 


41 


The  averages  are  as  follows i 


Average  production  per  mine  Average  no.  of  workers 
(tons)  per  urine  total  (under- 

ground) 


1907 

1,848.5 

43*9 

(32.9) 

1911 

6,745-7 

29.9 

(20.2) 

1921 

17,745.4 

30.1 

(21.6) 

1931 

14,443.1 

25.5 

(18.9) 

1941 

29,163.0 

32.3 

(28.9) 

1946 

44,577.8 

43.3 

(34.8) 

1951 

42,789.5 

41.0 

(24.9) 

jt <p  -  •  -  ~  . 

See  R.F.P.  Bowman,  Railways  in  Southern  Alberta,  Occasional- Paper- 
No.  4,  Lethbridge i  Historical  Society  of  Alberta,  Whoop-Up  Country 
Chapter,  1973»  P«  12 
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1901 1  it  was  French-owned.  The  International  Goal  and  Coke  Company, 
which  began  operation  at  Coleman  in  1903,  had  major  ownership  in  the  state 
of  Washington  and  B.C.,  and  a  head  office  in  Spokane,  hut  was  ’Canadlanized* 
to  Montreal  in  1919-  Ownership  of  the  Hillcrest  Coal  Company,  which  be¬ 
gan  coal  shipments  in  1905,  was  centered  in  Montreal  and  included  such  fig¬ 
ures  as  Sir  Herbert  Holt  of  the  Royal  Bank.  Ihe  McGillivray  Coal  and  Coke 

Company  opened  in  1909  and  became  the  second  largest  producer  in  Alberta 

45 

by  the  1920s.  It  worked  closely  with  the  International;  in  1935,  the 
two  were  brought  under  unified  control.^ 

With  the  development  of  the  Canadian  Northern  and  Grand  Trunk  Pac¬ 
ific  railways,  a  scramble  In  coal  mining  spread  into  the  Coal  Branch  area. 
Martin  Nordegg,  who  represented  the  Deutsche  Canada  Syndicate,  appeared  on 

the  scene  in  search  of  profitable  investment  opportunities  as  early  as 

4 7 

1906.  What  was  to  become  Alberta’s  largest  producing  operation  by  the 
early  1920s,  Brazeau  Colleries,  was  jointly  financed  by  the  Canadian  North¬ 
ern  and  by  Nordegg  with  European  backing. 

Like  other  industries,  coal  mining  suffered  from  periodic  crises  of 
overproduction  or  "over-development  of  the  industry”  as  it  was  character¬ 
ized  in  the  1925  Alberta  Coal  Commission  Report.  Moreover,  in  coal  raining, 


43 

44 


*A.  A.  den  Otter,  op.  cit.,  p.  88. 


Dominion  Securities  Corporation,  Ihe  Annual  Financial  Review,  June 
1919,  pp.  529-530. 

4 5 

Alberta  Coal  Commission,  op.  cit. ,  p.  186. 

46 

E.S.  Moore,  American  Influence  in  Canadian  Mining,  Toronto;  Univ¬ 
ersity  of  Toronto  Press,  1941,  p.  69. 


47  . 

A. A.  den  Otter,  op.  cit.,  p.  89.  See  also  Martin  Nordegg,  The 
Possibilities  of  Canada  Are  Truly  Great;  Memoirs,  1906-1924,  edited  by 
T.D.  Regehr,  Toronto;  Macmillan,  1971* 
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as  in  early  oil  and  gas  development,  the  wastage  of  natural  resources  and 
capital  was  especially  pronounced,  A  multitude  of  mines  were  abandoned, 
in  the  majority  of  cases  not  because  they  were  exhausted,  but  ’’due  to  a 
lack  of  markets  or  in  other  words  to  an  over-development  of  the  industry, 

The  Alberta  Mines  Branch  reported  for  the  years  1905  to  1924  that  of  1,051 
mines  that  had  been  opened  in  the  province,  674  were  finally  abandoned  and 
only  377  remained  open  or  were  reopened.  It  was  estimated  that  $11.8  mil¬ 
lion  had  been  invested  in  the  abandoned  mines  and  that  estimated  daily  pro- 

49 

duction  of  coal  at  the  time  of  abandonment  was  16,084  tons. 

Agricultural  Implements  and  Other  Industries.  The  agricultural  implements 
industry  grew  out  of  a  series  of  mergers  among  small,  scattered  enterprises 
in  Canada  and  the  U.S.,  typically  resembling  independent  blacksmith  shops. 

In  the  U.S.  the  major  monopolies  took  shape  between  about  1900  and  1915* 

The  International  Harvester  Company,  which  was  formed  out  of  a  merger  of 
the  five  largest  U.S.  firms  in  1902,  had  90  percent  of  the  market  for  grain 
binders,  and  80  percent  of  the  market  for  mowers.  It  wa s  backed  by  Morgan  and 
Rockefeller  financial  interests.^  By  1900,  Deere  and  Co.  (formed  1837) 
had  become  the  largest  plow  producer  and  was  closely  associated  with  the 
Moline  Wagon  Company  of  Illinois,  By  1918,  Deere  had  expanded  into  a  full 
line  of  farm  implements  and  was  second  in  sales  in  the  U.S.. 


Alberta  Coal  Commission,  op.  cit. ,  p.  45* 

49 

Ibid.,  p.  42.  On  an  annual  basis  this  amounts  to  nearly  5»9  million 

tons. 

50 

Jack  Wamock,  ’’Free  Trade  Fantasies*  The  Case  of  the  Farm  Imple¬ 
ments  Industry”,  This  Magazine,  Vol.  9,  No.  5  and  6,  November- December 
1975,  P*  37*  For  some  further  details  of  the  development  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  implements  industry  see  Tom  Naylor,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  171-174*  Merrill 
Denison,  Harvest  Triumphant*  The  Story  of  Massey- Harris,  Toronto*  McClel¬ 
land  and  Stewart,  1948. 
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By  the  late  19th  century  the  dominant  firm  in  Canada  was  Massey- 
Harris,  which  grew  out  of  an  1888  merger  in  Ontario.  In  1903,  International 
Harvester  tried  unsuccessfully  to  take  over  Massey-Harris ,  hut  it  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  taking  over  John  Abell  Engine  and  Machine  Company  of  Toronto 
and  becoming  the  largest  firm  and  price  leader  in  Canada.  Massey-Harris* 3 
share  of  the  Canadian  market  dropped  to  around  20  percent  by  the  1920s, 

but  International  and  Massey-Harris  together  controlled  about  60  percent 
of  the  market.  ^ 

The  third  largest  company  in  Canada,  the  Cockshutt  Plough  Company, 
was  Canadian- owned  and  also  grew  out  of  some  Ontario  consolidations.  In 
particular,  in  1911  Frost  and  Wood  of  Ontario  and  Cockshutt  combined  to 
divide  the  market,  with  Cockshutt  getting  Canada  west  of  Peterboro  and 

functioning  as  exclusive  agent  for  Frost  and  Wood,  and  the  latter  taking 
the  market  east  of  Peterboro  and  representing  Cockshutt.  In  1912,  Cock¬ 
shutt  bought  an  Interest  in  a  wagon  factory  and  a  carriage  factory.-^2 

Deere  and  Company  was  largely  a  sales  company  in  Canada  through  its 
wholly  owned  subsidiary,  the  John  Deere  Plough  Company.  In  1911,  the 
company  bought  out  the  Dain  Company  and  a  Welland  plant;  the  Dain  Company 
and  John  Deere  Plough  Company  combined  in  1918  as  John  Deere  Manufacturing 
Company.  For  a  period,  Deere  and  Company  did  manufacture  harvesters  in 
Ontario,  but  most  of  its  activity  was  In  sales  of  its  U.S.  production*  Three 
sales  companies  were  acquired,  in  Winnipeg,  Regina,  and  Calgary. ^ 

Thus,  in  this  industry  with  a  significant  degree  of  U.S  involvement 
and  branch  plant  development,  the  tendency  was  also  to  pick  up  existing 


Jack  Wamock,  op.  cit.,  p.  37. 

52 

Tom  Naylor,  op.  cit. ,  p.  173. 

53 

Herbert  Marshall  et  al,  op.  cit. ,  p.  6l. 
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Canadian  firms  or  to  initiate  "branch  plants  in  central  Canada.  Furthermore, 

since  tariff  protection,  at  its  peak  of  35  percent  in  1890,  was  eventually 

reduced  to  6  percent  in  1925  and  removed  in  1944,  the  relative  concentration 

in  central  Canada  and  the  extent  of  foreign  ownership  has  actually  in- 

54 

creased.  As  in  a  great  many  manufacturing  industries,  including  those 
directly  linked  to  agriculture  or  natural  resource-oriented  production,  the 
principal  activity  01  Canadian  and  foreign-owned  corporations  has  been  in 
the  area  of  sales  and  servicing,  rather  than  production. 

There  are  many  other  industries  which  could  be  used  to  illustrate  the 
impact  of  monopoly  in  western  Canada,  but  the  patterns  of  development  re¬ 
main  much  the  same.  Those  local  industries  which  survived  the  monopoly 
onslaught  and  other  adversities  in  the  pre-World  War  I  decade  faced  another 
onslaught  in  the  post-war  decade,  this  time  led  by  U.S.  capital  and  concen¬ 
trated  in  oil  and  gas.  Most  of  the  others  were  picked  off  during  the  De¬ 
pression  or  in  succeeding  years,  usually  with  the  full  collaboration  of 
their  local  owners. 

The  Great  Western  Garment  Company  (G.W.G.),  for  example,  began  as  a 
local  Edmonton  area  textile  enterprise.  It  was  incorporated  in  1911  with 
an  authorised  capital  of  $100,000  including  Alexander  C.  Rutherford,  the 
former  Premier,  as  one  of  the  leading  shareholders,  together  with  such 
local  figures  as  J.H.  Picard,  E.H.  Smith,  P.E.  Lessard,  and  S.A.  Graham. 

The  company  survived  a  post-World  War  I  crisis,  but  by  1941  there  was  fin¬ 
ancial  involvement  from  Canadian  Cottons  Ltd.  of  Montreal.  3y  the  1960s, 
the  firm  was  taken  over  by  the  San  Francisco- based  corporation,  Levi  Strauss. 

54 

■^Of  the  eight  major  agricultural  implements  (farm  machinery)  companies 
presently  dominating  the  Canadian  market  only  two,  Massey  Ferguson  and 
the  relatively  weak  Versatile  Manufacturing,  have  majority  Canadian  owner¬ 
ship.  (j.  Warnock,  op.  cit.,  p.  4) 
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Several  enterprises  simply  did  not  get  off  the  ground.  For  example, 
in  the  salt  industry,  C.P.R.  interests  were  successful  in  forming  a  major 
monopoly  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Van  Horne  had  developed  the  Windsor 
Salt  Company  following  salt  strikes  on  C.P.R.  property.  In  1901,  a  merger 
was  organized  around  the  Windsor  company,  called  the  Canadian  Salt  Company, 

"by  Van  Home,  Strathcona,  Angus,  Shaughnessy,  and  George  Cockhurn.  The 
company  then  entered  an  international  salt  cartel  with  British,'  American, 
and  some  European  producers. $5  Some  Alberta-based  interests,  who  had  learned 
of  major  salt  deposits  in  the  Fort  McMurray  area  as  early  as  1907,  even¬ 
tually  attempted  the  development  of  a  salt  industry  not  once  but  twice. 

The  first  effort  was  in  1925;  the  second  was  in  1936.  Both  failed,  despite 
the  fact  that  no  major  competition  existed  as  far  as  Windsor,  Ontario. 
Curiously,  the  main  problem  was  probably  rail  transportation  on  the  Al¬ 
berta  and  Great  Waterways  Railway,  which  had  just  been  taken  over  by  the 
C.P.R.  before  the  opening  of  the  first  plant.  As  some  local  citizens  re¬ 
called* 

Under  such  horrendous  conditions  of  manual  labour, 
transportation  and  both  a  present  and  seemingly 
future  lack  of  any  railway  communication,  the  plant 
folded.  It  had  never  become  a  roaring  success  be¬ 
cause  it  couldn't  get  enough  cars  to  carry  its  salt 
and  when  it  ever  did  manage  to  get  the  cars,  a  hill¬ 
side  would  give  way,  or  the  spring  and  fall  rain¬ 
fall  would  seem  to  ensure  that  they  couldn't  get  the 
salt  hauled  out. 

•  •  •  the  second  plant  managed  to  die  of 
similar  causes. -5° 


^Tom  Naylor,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  177-178. 

56 

D.J.  Comf  ort,  Pass  the  McMurray  Salt  Please  I  The  Alberta  Salt 
Company  as  Remembered  by  Three  Fort  McMurray  Pioneers,  Fort  McMurray* 
D.J.  Comfort,  1975»  PP*  30-31* 
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In  generalizing  from  the  experience  of  various  sectors  of  the  Alberta 
economy  and  the  Canadian  economy  as  a  whole,  it  is  evident  that  the  counter¬ 
vailing  factors  mentioned  in  the  previous  section  have  not  overcome  the 
basic  tendency  towards  absentee  ownership  and  uneven  development  in  the 
Alberta  region.  As  we  will  see,  the  rise  of  monopoly  capitalism  actually 
accelerated  this  unevenness  of  development  to  the  point  that  the  regional 
division  of  labour  and  ownership  dominated  by  monopoly  capital  has  further 
retarded  capital  accumulation  in  several  major  sectors  and  exacerbated 
regional  and  class  disparities.^ 

Monopoly  Capital  and  the  Rate  of  Exploitation 

Of  all  the  consequences  of  the  rise  of  imperialism,  perhaps  the 
single  most  decisive  economic  outcome  has  been  the  heightened  rate  of 
exploitation  (or  surplus  labour  extraction)  which  has  followed  wher¬ 
ever  monopoly  capital  achieves  dominance.  Ihis  section  considers  a  means 
of  evaluating  the  impact  of  monopoly  capital  on  the  rate  of  exploitation 
in  Alberta  using  the  coal  mining  sector  as  an  example  of  the  general 
tendency. 

Any  attempt  to  achieve  a  precise  estimate  of  exploitation  is  severely 
limited  by  the  lack  of  statistical  material  both  in  categories  which  could 
be  used  directly  to  determine  rates  of  exploitation  and  in  categories 
which  could  stand  as  reasonable  proxies.  In  particular,  due  to  the  mis¬ 
erable  state  of  historical  (and  current)  statistics  which  could  help  to 
represent  surplus  value  (such  as  pre-tax  profits,  by  sector,  by  region, 

57 

Perhaps,  the  rise  of  monopoly  capitalism  lends  weight  to  the 
popular  point  that  "nothing  stays  fixed  here  unless  it's  nailed  down  by 
nature  or  nationalization". 
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and  in  aggregate)  one  must  rely  on  an  approach  (or  approaches)  to  estim¬ 
ating  exploitation  which  is  not  dependent  upon  the  availability  of  such 
magnitudes.  The  "Kuczynski-index"  technique  considered  in  this  section 
is  one  such  approach.-^ 

In  applying  the  Kuczynski-index  technique  to  Alberta  coal  mining 
there  is  a  major  conceptual  problem  that  must  be  dealt  with  at  the  outset, 
specifically,  Kuczynski  tries  to  apply  his  technique  to  the  U.S,  economy 
as  a  whole,  whereas  this  thesis  is  considering  an  individual  sector  in  an 
individual  region.  The  problem  arises  in  determining  necessary  labour¬ 
time  and,  therefore,  measuring  relative  surplus  value.  Necessary  labour¬ 
time  is  determined  by  the  costs  of  reproducing  labour  power,  roughly,  the 
costs  of  living  of  workers. 

In  general,  changes  in  the  costs  of  living  of  workers  will  be 

f 

determined  by  changes  in  the  values  (and  prices)  of  ’wage  goods  (workers’ 
consumption  commodities)  such  as  food,  transportation,  and  shelter  which 
are,  in  turn,  determined  by  production  conditions  in  sectors  producing 
the  goods.  For  instance,  assuming  competition,  an  increase  in  produc¬ 
tivity  in  the  wage-goods  sector  will  lead  to  a  fall  in  values  (and  prices) 
in  the  sector  and,  hence,  a  fall  in  necessary  labour- time  for  all  workers. 
Thus,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  in  a  situation  where  productivity  is 
increasing  in  the  wage-goods  sector  necessary  labour-time  could  be  falling 
(and  relative  surplus  value  rising)  across  all  sectors,  despite  the  fact 
that  in  non-wage-goods  sectors  the  levels  of  productivity  remained  un¬ 
changed  or  even  declined  (to  an  extent  less  than  the  increase  in  pro¬ 
ductivity  in  the  wage-goods  sector) . 

CQ 

See  Jurgen  Kuczynski,  "The  Law  of  Surplus  Value  in  Present-day 
Capitalism",  World  Marxist  Review,  Vol.  16,  No. 11,  November  1973,  pp.  3 8-43. 
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In  studying  an  individual  sector  and/or  region  it  may  not  be  realistic 
to  assume  that  the  productivity  of  labour  in  the  particular  sector  and/or 
region  corresponds  to  the  productivity  of  labour  in  the  wage-goods  sector. 
Usually,  the  costs  of  living  of  workers  in  particular  sectors  and/or 
regions  are  affected  directly  or  indirectly  by  productivity  changes  in 
those  sectors  and/or  regions.  In  the  case  of  Alberta  coal  mining,  this 
occurs  directly  where  miners  consume  coal  for  heating  purposes.  This 

would  occur  indirectly  where,  for  example,  coal  is  a  fuel  in  packing  plants, 
on  farms,  or  in  transportation  such  that  its  price  affects  the  costs  of 
food  or  transportation  for  miners. 

In  dealing  with  the  U.S.  economy  as  a  whole  Kuczynski  estimates  an 
average  level  of  productivity  based  on  U.S.  industry  and  agriculture. 

He  points  out  that  over  the  period  1843-48  to  1965-69  labour  productivity 
in  both  industry  and  agriculture  grew  about  I3.5  times,  though  he  also 
recognizes  that  the  productivity  growth  in  agriculture  was  much  slower  than 
that  in  industry  until  the  last  four  decades.  Kuczynski* s  evidence 
suggests  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  at  least  roughly  parallel 
or  average  rates  of  productivity  change  in  wage-goods  and  non-wage-goods 
sectors  for  all  productive  sectors  of  an  economy,  at  least  over  a  long 
period. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  present  procedure  is  cognizant  of  the 
so-called  "transformation  problem",  the  transformation  of  values  (exchange- 
values)  into  prices  ("prices  of  production")  which  occurs  as  a  result  of 
dropping  the  assumption  of  equivalent  organic  compositions  of  capital  across 
productive  sectors.^0  The  Kuczynski- index  technique  offers  the  advantage 

-^Ibid. ,  pp.  40,  42. 

^See,  for  example,  G.  Kozlov  (general  ed.),  op.  cit..  Chapter  9; 

P.  Sweezy,  The  Theory  of  Capitalist  Development:  Principles  of  Marxian 
Political  Economy,  New  York  and  London:  Monthly  Review  Press,  1968 
I first  printing,  1942),  Chapter  VII. 
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that  it  uses  working- time  and  productivity,  both  of  which  can  be  measured 
without  reference  to  prices.  However,  a  problem  does  appear  in  treating 
costs  of  living.  In  the  aggregate  economy  situation,  Kuczynski  can  side¬ 
step  the  problem  by  assuming  an  average  productivity  across  all  sectors, 
that  is,  the  costs  of  living  of  workers  can  be  assumed  to  vary  proportion¬ 
ately  to  the  average  productivity.  But  at  the  sectoral  and/or  regional 
level  it  is  evident  that  some  adjustment  might  be  considered  where  di¬ 
vergences  appear  between  the  productivity  in  the  sector  and/or  region 
studied  and  the  productivity  in  the  wage-goods  sector.  In  a  more  complex 
study  than  that  advanced  here,  the  matter  of  conversion  of  values  into 
prices  in  the  wage-goods  sector  as  it  affects  the  costs  of  living  in 
other  sectors  would  be  of  considerable  interest.  Matters  of  monopoly 
and  ground-rent  would  also  deserve  scrutiny  in  any  comprehensive  analysis. 

Within  the  present  confines,  however,  it  will  be  assumed  that  the 
historical  variation  in  the  costs  of  living  roughly  reflect  the  values  of 
subsistence  commodities  or  the  costs  of  reproducing  labour-power  in  value 
terms.  Of  course,  a  more  elaborate  study  could  drop  this  assumption  and 
show  that  prices  in  the  wage-goods  sector  were  (or  were  not)  set  in  such 
a  way  as  to  transfer  more  or  less  surplus  value  from  non- wage-goods  sectors. 

Given  the  particular  difficulties  of  treating  an  individual  sector 
and/ or  region  it  might  be  asked  why  this  line  of  approach  deserves  to  be 
pursued.  In  the  first  place,  the  'symptoms’  of  exploitation  revealed  in 
a  multitude  of  socio-economic  antagonisms,  such  as  strikes,  demonstrations, 
voting  behaviour  and  other  forms  of  class  struggle,  are  only  part  of  the 
evidence  of  exploitation.  Hence,  understanding  the  existence  of  classes 
and  the  dynamics  of  class  struggle  necessitates  the  study  of  exploitation. 
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Furthermore,  since  the  generation  of  surplus  value  and  the  process  of 
exploitation  is  an  objective  phenomenon  and  not,  as  some  would  argue,  a 
'metaphysical'  construct  or  political  device,  it  serves  to  advance  debate 
in  economics  to  engage  in  determinate  empirical  analyses  in  quantitative 
as  well  as  qualitative  terms. 

Such  research  is  also  needed  not  only  in  treating  exploitation  in 
general  but  in  treating  variations  in  the  form  and  extent  of  exploitation 
as  they  appear  in  particular  historical  circumstances.  This  thesis  has 
as  its  subject  matter  development  in  Alberta  and  the  western  interior. 
Alberta  coal  mining  has  been  selected  both  because  of  the  relatively 
greater  range  of  data  available  in  this  sector  relative  to  other  sectors, 
and  because  taking  coal  mining  as  a  whole  in  Canada,  not  to  mention  pro¬ 
ductive  industry  as  a  whole,  would  not  be  able  to  reflect  the  particular 
history  of  Alberta  as  a  subordinate  region  or  'hinterland'.  It  remains  an 
important  task  for  future  research  to  develop  various  time  series  of 
exploitation  by  sector,  by  region,  and  in  aggregate  to  establish  a  more 
substantial  absolute  and  comparative  basis  for  the  analysis  of  develop¬ 
ment.  Finally,  as  the  existing  capitalist  states  and  their  statistical 
'services'  make  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  obtain  precise  estimates, 
one  pushes  on  in  this  direction  with  the  hope  that  what  now  tend  to  be 
'notional'  magnitudes  will  one  day  be  superceded  by  more  accurate  mag¬ 
nitudes.  The  mere  questioning  of  the  class  orientation  of  received  data 
collection  is  one  impetus  to  advances  in  this  field. 

There  are  two  principal  components  to  the  Kuczynski  index  of  sur¬ 
plus  value:  changes  in  labour  productivity,  and  changes  in  working  time. 
The  measure  of  labour  productivity  (column  (l)  in  Table  7.4)  was  obtained 
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by  taking  three-year  averages  of  gross  coal  output  per  worker,  using 
material  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Mines  Division  of  the  Alberta 

i 'n 

Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals.  The  years  before  and  after  the  stated 
year  form  part  of  the  average.  For  example,  the  stated  year  1907  re¬ 
ports  the  result  obtained  by  dividing  the  number  of  tons  produced  in 
1906,  1907,  and  1908  by  the  number  of  workers  in  1906,  1907,  and  1908. 

The  number  of  workers  includes  both  those  underground  and  those  on  the 
surface;  the  growth  of  labour  productivity  would  be  higher  if  only  under¬ 
ground  workers  were  considered.  Labour  productivity  shows  a  massive  — 
nearly  three-fold  —  jump  in  the  1960s.  This  escalation  reflects  mainly 
the  introduction  of  strip  mining  techniques  into  Alberta. 

The  stated  years  were  selected  with  two  main  things  in  mind.  Firstly 
there  are  years  running  at  five  year  intervals  fitting  approximately  into 
the  Canadian  decennial  census  periods.  The  choice  of  years  1907  and  1970 
(rather  than  the  preferred  1906  and  1971)  reflects  limitations  on  the 
availability  of  consistent  data.  Secondly,  there  are  additional  years 
before,  during,  and/or  after  the  major  crises  associated  with  World  War  I 
(1913,  1917,  1919),  the  "Great  Depression"  (1928),  and  World  War  II  (1938, 
1944). 

The  estimate  of  working  time  (column  (3)  in  Table  7*4)  was  more 
difficult  to  assemble,  a  fact  which  reflects  the  poverty  of  official  stat¬ 
istics — and  concern — for  the  labour  conditions  in  the  mining  industry. 

The  working  week  figures  presented  in  Table  7-4  can  be  understood  as  a 

Alberta  Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals,  Mines  Division,  Annual 
Report,  1955,  p.  97,  and  1971,  p.  U.  The  production  figures  in  Table  7.4 
are  somewhat  higher  than  those  in  Table  7*3«  The  figures  in  7*4  represent 
"gross  tons  of  coal  mined"  and  include  coal  used  by  colliery  railroads  and 
coal  put  to  stock  or  waste. 
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rough  estimate  of  the  'standard'  working  week  modified  by  actual  conditions. 
Despite  certain  drawbacks,  this  route  was  chosen  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
at  least  some  consistency  during  the  period.  For  the  years  1946  to  i960, 
the  figures  are  taken  directly  from  the  Canada  Department  of  Labour's 
Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour  in  Canada  for  various  years. For  the  years 
1926  to  1944,  measures  of  standard  working  weeks  were  not  available,  so 
it  was  assumed  that  the  'standard  week'  moved  in  relation  to  the  general 
average  of  the  actual  working  week  for  nonagricultural  workers  in  Canada. ^ 
For  the  years  1907  to  1919,  data  was  even  weaker  although  a  few  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  average  mining  work  week  in  Alberta  appeared  in  Wages  and 
Hours  of  Labour  in  Canada  and  at  least  two  Alberta  royal  commissions. 

A  special  addendum  on  wages  of  coal  miners,  produced  in  the  early  1920s 
by  the  federal  Department  of  Labour,  recorded  that  the  standard  working  day 
in  Alberta  mining  varied  from  8  to  10  hours  depending  on  occupation  in 
1907,  but  was  8  hours  for  all  mining  occupations  by  1919.  The  trend  was 
described  as  follows:  In  Alberta  the  eight  hour  day  has  prevailed  under- 


Since  the  year  1951  was  recorded  as  ”40  and  48",  the  value  of  44 
hours  has  been  used.  Since  the  year  1956  was  recorded  as  "40-4 6",  the 
value  of  43  hours  has  been  used. 

63 

The  simple  calculations  used  the  base  year  as  1948,  coupled  with 
data  in  M.C.  Urquhart  and  K.A.H.  Buckley,  op.  cit.,  p.  105. 
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ground  since  1900  with  ten  or  twelve  hours  for  most  surface  employees 

until  1905,  ten  hours  till  1917,  nine  hours  till  1919,  and  eight  hours 
since. 

However,  it  is  apparent  from  other  sources,  notably  two  provin¬ 
cial  royal  commissions,6-5  that  the  working  day  (and  week)  in  Alberta 
mining  varied  considerably,  irrespective  of  occupation,  and  was  often 
higher  than  the  "paper"  standard.66  Further,  the  actual  determination  of 
when  the  working  day  began  and  ended  was  a  matter  of  struggle  which  was 
not  uniform  nor  often  agreed  between  labour  and  capital,  as  the  above 
commissions  indicated.  In  order  to  make  at  least  some  attempt  to  measure 
the  working  week,  the  average  working  week  was  assumed  to  be  six  (days) 
times  the  longest  official  standard  day,  that  is,  labourers  on  the  sur- 
iace.  This  is  likely  a  low  or  conservative  estimate,  considering  the 
problems  01  measuring  the  precise  length  of  the  working  day,  the  lack  of 
uniformity  among  mining  operations,  and  the  gross  violation  of  official 
standards,  but  it  will  provide  at  least  a  starting  point  until  some 

durable  researcher  can  assemble  a  weighted  average  from  extant  collective 
agreements  and  other  sources. 


Canada,  Department  of  Labour,  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour  in 
Canada,  Report  No.  3,  September  1920  and  September  1921,  p.  23. 

Alberta,  Royal  Commission  on  the  Coal  Mining  Industry  in  the 
Province  of  Alberta,  Report,  1907,  especially  pp.  11-12;  Alberta,  Alberta 
Coal  Commission,  Report,  1925,  especially  pp.  229-230.  Two  other  provin¬ 
cial  commissions  did  even  less:  Alberta,  Coal  Mining  Industry  Commission, 
Report,  1919;  and  Alberta,  Royal  Commission  Respecting  the  Coal  Industry 
of  the  Province  of  Alberta,  Report,  1936. 


The  presentation  of  evidence  was  often  more  revealing  than  the 
reports  themselves.  See,  for  example,  D.J.  Bercuson  (ed.),  Alberta’s 
Coal  Industry,  1919*  pp.  38-39,  205-207.  - 
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Another  problem  relating  to  the  length  of  working  time  is  ascertain¬ 
ing  whether  the  working  week  is  the  appropriate  category  for  measurement, 
particularly  with  respect  to  'overtime',  to  the  working  day,  and  to  unem¬ 
ployment.  The  role  of  working  time  is  directly  connected  with  the  theory 
of  wages.  Within  the  capitalist  mode,  average  real  wages  have  an  inherent 
tendency  to  be  pushed  down  as  a  consequence  of  this  drive  of  capitalist 
accumulation  "Accumulate,  accumulate!  That  is  Moses  and  the  prophets 
However,  there  are  also  countervailing  tendencies,  including  the  degree 
of  organisation  of  the  working  class. ^  One  aspect  of  the  determination 
of  wages  (and  the  value  of  labour-power)  has  been  the  length  of  the  working 
day,  although  the  form  in  which  the  struggle  over  'price  and  time'  occurs 
has  varied  considerably.  Prior  to  the  1920s^day  wages  were  typical, 
including  in  Alberta  coal  mining.  For  example,  between  1900  and  1921, 

the  day  rate  for  qualified  miners  went  from  about  $2.73  to  $7.50  in  money 
terms. ^ 


£{7 

rK.  Marx,  Capital ,  Vol.  I,  p.  395. 


G.  Kozlov  et  al  suggest:  "This  tendency  [to  sink  the  average  stand¬ 
ard  of  wages,]  however,  should  not  be  understood  simply  as  an  absolute  sink¬ 
ing  of . the  quantity  of  the  worker's  means  of  subsistence.  The  level  of  real 
wages  is  determined  by  a  host  of  factors,  often  operating  in  opposite  dir¬ 
ections.  It  is  directly  connected  with  changes  in  the  value  of  labour  power 
growth  of  unemployment  and  increase  of  intensity  of  labour,  a  rise  in  the 
proportion  of  low-paid  female  and  child  labour,  and  so  on.  The  movement 
of  wages  can  therefore  only  be  considered  and  correctly  understood  in 
connection  with  analysis  of  the  process  of  capital  accumulation."  (op.  cit.. 
P.  156.)  - 
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Canada,  Department  of  Labour,  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour  in  Canada, 
Report  No.  3»  addendum,  p.  23.  During  this  period  most  underground  workers 
were  "contract  miners"  with  a  piece-rate  form  of  payment  system. 


. 


In  these  conditions  the  struggle  for — and  winning  of — a  normal  or  standard 

working  day  (in  effect,  without  cut  in  pay)  expressed  an  historical  achieve- 

70 

ment  of  the  w orking  class . 

With  the  advent  of  hourly- based  wages,  the  form  of  this  struggle 
changed  somewhat  to  encompass,  increasingly,  the  issues  of  'overtime', 
holidays,  'vacations  with  pay’,  the  length  of  the  working  week,  and  pension¬ 
able  retirement  age.  Ultimately,  what  is  in  question  is  not  only  the  length 
of  the  working  day,  but  the  duration  of  the  wage-labourer's  life  as  the  com¬ 
modity  labour-power,  since  for  capital  'the  labourer  is  nothing  else,  his 
whole  life  through,  than  labour-power,  .  .  .  all  his  disposable  time  is  by 
nature  and  law  labour- time,  to  be  devoted  to  the  self-expansion  of  capital." 
Consequently,  the  length  of  the  working  day  and  the  working  week,  as  the 
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Marx  commented:  "The  establishment  of  a  normal  working-day  is  the 
result  of  centuries  of  struggle  between  capitalist  and  labourer.  .  .  . 

Whilst  the  modem  Factory  Acts  compulsorily  shortened  the  working-day,  the 
earlier  statutes  tried  to  lengthen  it  by  compulsion.  Of  course  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  capital  in  embryo — when,  beginning  to  grow,  it  secures  the  right 
of  absorbing  a  quantum  sufficit  of  surplus  labour,  not  merely  by  the  force 
of  economic  relations,  but  by  the  help  of  the  State — appear  very  modest 
when  put  face  to  face  with  the  concessions  that,  growling  and  struggling, 
it  has  to  make  in  its  adult  condition.  It  takes  centuries  ere  the  'free' 
labourer,  thanks  to  the  development  of  capitalistic  production,  agrees,  i.e. 
is  compelled  by  social  conditions,  to  sell  the  whole  of  his  active  life, 
his  capacity  for  work,  for  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  his  birth¬ 
right  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  Hence,  it  is  natural  that  the  lengthening  of 
the  working-day,  which  capital,  from  the  middle  of  the  14th  to  the  end  of 
the  17th  century,  tries  to  impose  by  State  measures  on  adult  labourers, 
approximately  coincides  with  the  shortening  of  the  working-day  which,  in  the 
second  half  of  the  19th  century,  has  here  and  there  been  effected  by  the 
State  to  prevent  the  coining  of  children's  blood  into  capital."  (Capital, 

Vol.  I,  pp.  270-271.) 
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'  Ibid.,  p.  2 64.  Ihe  importance  of  working  time  in  the  Marxist  treat¬ 
ment  of  capitalist  development  can  hardly  be  overemphasized.  Not  only 
does  Capital  have  a  chapter  (Chapter  X)  dealing  exclusively  with  the  sub¬ 
ject,  it  plays  a  major  role  in  his  concept  of  freedom  and  economic  progress. 
See,  for  example,  ibid.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  820  and  The  German  Ideology,  Moscow: 
Progress  Publishers,  1968  (first  edition,  1956),  PP.  44-45. 
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other  issues,  bear  directly  upon  the  short-run  and  long-run  wage  capital 

pays  for  labour-power  and  upon  the  rate  at  which  capital  consumes  labour- 
power. 


lhe  role  of  ’overtime'  illustrates  well  the  relation  of  working 
time  and  the  wage: 

The  value  of  labour-power,  as  dependent  on  its  wear 
and  tear,  increases  with  the  duration  of  its  func¬ 
tioning,  and  in  more  rapid  proportion  than  the  in¬ 
crease  of  that  duration.  In  many  branches  of  indus¬ 
try  where. the  time- wage  is  the  general  rule  without 
legal  limits  to  the  working  time,  the  habit  has, 
therefore,  spontaneously  grown  up  of  regarding  the 
working-day  as  normal  only  up  to  a  certain  point, 
e.g.,  up  to  the  expiration  of  the  tenth  hour  ("nor¬ 
mal  working-day",  "the  day's  work",  "the  regular 
hours  of  work").  Beyond  this  limit  the  working-time 
is  over- time,  and  is,  taking  the  hour  as  unit- 
measure,  paid  better  ("extra  pay"),  although  often 
in  a  proportion  ridiculously  small.  The  normal 
working-day  exists  here  as  a  fraction  of  the  actual 
working-day,  and  the  latter,  often  during  the  whole 
year,  lasts  longer  than  the  former.  The  increase  in 
the  price  of  labour  with  the  extension  of  the  working- 
day  beyond  a  certain  normal  limit,  takes  such  a  shape 
in  various  British  industries  that  the  low  price  of 
labour  during  the  so-called  normal  time  compels  the 
labourer  to  work  during  the  better  paid  over-time,  if 
he  wishes  to  obtain  a  sufficient  wage  at  all.  Legal 
limitation  of  the  working  day  puts  an  end  to  these 

amenities. ^2 

The  rate  of  profit  (and  exploitation^)  can  be  affected  by  overtime  pay, 


72K.  Marx,  Capital ,  Vol.  I,  pp.  546-347. 
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A  brief  discussion  on  the  relation  of  the  rate  of  profit  and 
exploitation  is  in  Marx's  "Wages,  Price  and  Profit",  Selected  Works,  p.  217. 
Marx  concluded  that  the  more  satisfactory  expression  of  the  rate  of  profit 
has  the  value  realized  in  profits  over  the  capital  advanced  in  wages  rather 
than  the  value  realized  in  profits  over  the  total  capital  (advanced  in 
wages  plus  raw  materials,  machinery,  etc.):  "The  first  mode  of  expressing 
the  rate  of  profit  is  the  only  one  which  allows  you  the  real  ratio  be¬ 
tween  paid  and  unpaid  labour,  the  real  degree  of  exploitation  (you  must  allow 
me  this  French  word)  of  labour.  The  other  mode  of  expression  is  that  in 
common  use,  and  is,  indeed,  appropriate  for  certain  purposes.  At  all 
events,  it  is  useful  for  concealing  the  degree  in  which  the  capitalist 
extracts  gratuitous  labour  from  the  workman." 
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in  the  sense  that  a  different  ratio  of  paid  (necessary)  and  unpaid 
(surplus)  labour  might  exist  in  overtime  than  in  normal  time.^ 

Ideally,  therefore,  the  measurement  of  the  working  day  or  working 
week  (or  working  life)  ought  to  be  the  average  actual  working  time,  not 
the  so-called  standard  working  day  or  working  week,  and  include  over¬ 
time  as  well  as  violations  of  the  'standard'.  In  this  respect,  the  index 
of  working  time  used  above  is  deficient.  Further,  insofar  as  unemploy¬ 
ment  ms  effective  in  driving  down  wages  and,  at  the  same  time,  reducing 
the  working  week,  thus  lowering  workers'  living  standards,  the  decline  in 
the  working  week  is  misleading.  Such  a  phenomenon  occurred  during  the 
Great  Depression  crisis;  accordingly,  the  relevant  indices  of  surplus 
value  might  be  highly  deceptive  and  easily  misconstrued.  In  fact,  an 
index  oased  on  a  broader  range  of  factors  would  probably  give  a  much  higher 
figure  for  1931*  since  the  lowering  of  real  wages  is  a  means  of  reducing 
the  ratio  of  paid  to  unpaid  labour  and  thus  increasing  exploitation. 

Treating  changes  in  real  wages  requires  consideration  not  only  of 
the  limitations  of  available  data,  but  also  further  analysis  of  the  con¬ 
ceptual  basis  of  the  index.  Kuczynski  assumes  that  changes  in  real  wages 
parallel  changes  in  labour  intensification:  "Since  we  cannot  measure 
higher  intensification  and  its  consequences  under  capitalism,  we  shall 
work  on  the  assumption  that  increases  in  real  wages  are  roughly  propor¬ 
tional  to  increases  in  intensification".^  This  means,  in  effect,  that 


Marx  uses  the  following  illustration:  "For  example,  the  price  of 
one  hour  of  the  12  hours'  working-day  is  3^**  say  the  value-product  of  half 
a  working  hour,  whilst  the  price  of  the  over- time  working-hour  is  4d. ,  or 
the  value  product  of  2/3  of  a  working-hour.  In  the  first  case  the  capital¬ 
ist  appropriates  to  himself  one-half,  in  the  second,  one- third,  of  the 
working-hour  without  paying  for  it."  (Capital,  Vol.  I,  p.  350.) 
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J.  Kuczynski,  op.  cit.,  p.  40.  This  writer  is  not  convinced  that 
some  measures  of  intensification  and  its  costs  could  not  be  obtained  in 
ceriain  industries;  however,  Professor  Kuczynski  is  probably  correct  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  capitalist  system  as  a  whole. 
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as  intensification  increases  the  cost  (or  value  of  the  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence)  of  reproducing  labour- power  increases,  hence,  real  wages  increase, 
all  things  being  equal.  The  presumption  that  rising  real  wages  vary 
exclusively  with  intensification  is  probably  open  to  criticism,  especially 
in  the  period  following  World  War  II  when  labour  was  able  to  win  major, 
hard-fought  gains  in  living  standards.  (However,  even  if  these  apparent 
gains  are  recognized,  it  is  necessary  to  evaluate  the  trend  within  the 
context  of  the  capitalist  system  as  a  whole,  in  particular,  in  relation 
to  the  flows  of  surplus  value  from  colonial  and  former  colonial  areas 
of  the  world.)  Moreover,  decreasing  real  wages  are  not  necessarily  a 
reflection  of  decreasing  intensification,  but  might  well  be  a  consequence 
of  high  unemployment,  a  point  recognized  by  Kuczynski'^  and  evidenced,  for 
example,  during  the  "Great  Depression”. 

The  key  feature  of  the  Kuczynski  approach  upon  which  one  must 
focus  is  the  concept  that  changes  in  productivity  set  the  necessary  labour¬ 
time  (and  relative  surplus  value) .  In  choosing  a  base-year  (with  the 
index  equal  to  100)  it  is  presumed  that  certain  levels  of  necessary  and 
surplus  labour- time  existed  which  can  be  taken  as  given,  although  both 
their  absolute  levels  and  even  their  relative  levels  (as  portions  of 
total  labour- time)  may  not  yet  have  been  measured.  Changes  in  the  index 
indicate  changes  from  the  base-year  level  and  thus  help  determine  changes 
in  exploitation  over  time. 

On  principle,  the  real  wage  tends  to  be  a  ’subsistence  wage’ 
in  that  it  corresponds  to  the  value  of  the  means  of  subsistence  necessary 
for  the  reproduction  of  labour-power.  Of  course,  the  real  wage  can  deviate 

76Ibid.,  p.  39. 
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j.rom  this  value,  and  what  is  more,  the  value  itself  can  change.  The 
Kuczynski  approach,  at  least  at  this  level  of  abstraction,  does  not 
concern  itself  with  the  phenomenon  of  the  real  wage  deviating  from  value 
although  this  does  not  preclude  its  being  considered  in  a  more  complex 
study  such  as  that  mentioned  above.  Consequently,  there  is  here  the 

implicit  assumption  that  the  real  wage  coincides  with  the  value  of  labour- 
power. 

Jith  respect  to  changes  m  the  value  of  labour— power,  the  Kuczynski 
approach  contends  with  two  factors:  changes  in  labour  productivity 
understood  narrowly  as  ' technical  progress '  and  changes  in  labour  in¬ 
tensification  such  as  ’speed-up'.  Increases  in  the  first,  particularly 
in  the  wage— goods  sector,  reduces  the  value  (or  cost)  required  for  repro¬ 
ducing  labour- power.  However,  this  does  not  change  the  real  wage. 

Assuming  competition,  a  fall  in  prices  in  the  wage-goods  sector  induced  by 
an  increase  in  productivity  will  lead  to  a  proportionate  fall  in  money 
wages  thus  leaving  real  wages  the  same.  In  this  context,  the  real  wage  (or 
subsistence  wage)  is  an  obstacle  for  the  capitalist  which  must  be  over¬ 
come  by  introducing  technical  advances  and  thereby  reducing  necessary 
labour-time  in  production,  which  means  raising  the  rate  of  exploitation 
and  the  mass  of  surplus  value  over  time. 

Changes  in  labour  intensification  are  different  than  those  related 
to  technical  progress.  Increases  in  labour  intensification,  like  increases 
in  working  time,  raise  absolute  surplus  value,  whereas  technical  progress 
(under  capitalism)  raises  relative  surplus  value.  It  is  presumed  that 
while  intensification  raises  the  costs  (or  value)  of  reproducing  labour- 
power  (through  increased  'wear  and  tear'  of  workers),  such  is  not  the 
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case  with  technical  progress.  Consequently,  intensification  but  not 
technical  progress  can  not  only  increase  productivity  it  can  also  increase 
the  real  wage.  (The  actual  'trade-off'  between  productivity  and  real 
wage  is  an  'empirical  question'  and  one  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
study. ) 

Unfortunately,  there  is  only  a  single  productivity  index,  an  index 
which  does  not  distinguish  between  purely  'technical'  and  'intensification' 
aspects.  In  the  Kuczynski  approach  this  difficult  problem  is  avoided  by 
assuming  that  changes  in  the  real  wage  coincide  with  changes  in  intensi¬ 
fication.  In  effect,  since  changes  in  intensification  (from  the  base- 
year)  are  'compensated'  by  changes  in  the  real  wage,  the  wage  (or  value 
of  labour-power)  remains  at  the  'subsistence  level'  and  productivity 
change  'in  general'  is  the  factor  determining  changes  in  the  level  of 
necessary  labour-time.  Conveniently,  with  respect  to  actual  calculations, 
the  problem  of  intensification  and  real  wage  change  is  collapsed  into 
the  productivity  index* 

The  calculation  itself  is  straightf orward .  Given  a  definite 
working  day  with  a  rate  of  surplus  value  of  100,  the  gain  to  the  capitalist 
from  an  increa.se  in  productivity  is  actually  twice  the  reduction  in  nec¬ 
essary  labour-time,  (in  this  context,  productivity  increases  are  treated 
as  increases  in  output  per  unit  of  labour- time,  though  in  general  they 
can  be  treated  as  reductions  in  the  amount  of  socially  necessary  labour¬ 
time  embodied  in  a  single  commodity  or  all  commodities.)  Thus,  if  100 
units  of  a  commodity  X  were  produced  in  10  hours,  a  20  percent  increase 
in  productivity  would  imply  120  units  produced  in  the  same  period  with 
the  same  quantity  of  labour-power.  Before  the  productivity  increase  the 
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necessary  labour-time  was  5  hours,  which  means  the  workers  could  produce 
the  value  of  their  labour- power  (50  units)  in  5  hours.  After  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  change  the  workers  could  produce  the  value  of  their  labour- 
power  in  only  4  l/6  hours  (or  12  units  per  hour  instead  of  10  units  per 
hour) .  In  the  remaining  surplus  labour-time  (5  5/6  hours)  the  workers 
produce  7 0  units.  Thus  the  change  in  the  rate  of  surplus  value  (from5:5 
to  4  l/6: 5  5/6  or  100  to  140)  is  40  percent,  or  twice  the  increase  in 

productivity.  A  similar  procedure  occurs  in  treating  the  length  of  the 
77 

working  day. ' 1 

While  it  may  be  reasonable  in  treating  an  aggregate  economy  such 
as  the  U.S.  economy  to  have  necessary  labour- time  determined  by  general 
changes  in  productivity  and  to  hold  that  any  changes  in  real  wages  are 
due  to  labour  intensification  alone,  one  must  emphasize  that  these  assump¬ 
tions  are  open  to  more  serious  criticism  in  treating  Alberta  coal  mining. 
Thau  is,  the  cost  (or  value)  of  the  means  of  subsistence  for  workers  in 
coal  mining  is  determined  at  least  partially  if  not  largely  outside  the 
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Kuczynski  uses  the  following  example  (ibid.,  p.  40n) : 

''Taking  the  rate  of  .surplus  value  in  a  given  year  as  100,  a  20  per  cent 
increase. in  productivity  over  a  ten- year  period  and  a  5  per  cent  reduction 
of  worktime,  we  obtain  the  rate  of  surplus  value: 


100  x  (I00f20x20)  x  (100  -  2x0 
100  x  100 


100x140x90 
or  ToolTioo  =  126 


The  general  formula  for  percent  changes  in  productivity  from  a  given  labour 
force  is  q^-q^ 

-  x  100  and  that  for  percent  changes  in  the  rate  of  surplus  value 

is  Vqo 

q"  _q  x  100 >  where  q  is  total  production  in  the  base  period,  q  is 
0  \  t 

production  in  period  t,  and  q  is  production  of  wage-goods,  q  is  assumed  to 

w  w 

be  constant.  As  long  asq^O,  percentage  increases  in  the  rate  of  exploitation 
must  be  greater  than  percentage  increases  in  productivity. 
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coal  mining  sector.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  is  also  determined, 
directly  or  indirectly  within  the  coal  mining  sector,  such  as  with 
respect  to  fuel.  In  effect,  the  problem  of  how  one  is  to  treat  the 
notion  that  the  value  of  wage-goods  is  determined  at  least  in  part  out¬ 
side  the  coal  mining  sector  probably  has  a  complex  empirical  solution. 
However,  given  the  limited  scope  of  this  thesis  and  given  the  like¬ 
lihood  that  the  differences  in  productivity  between  coal  mining  and  wage- 
goods  sectors  such  as  agriculture  are  of  a  relatively  small  magnitude 
(  as  indicated,  for  instance,  in  Kuczynski's  data  on  U.S.  industry  and 
»  this  study  holds  to  the  same  assumptions  as  the  Kuczynski 
approach  but  does  so  recognizing  these  are  much  'stronger'  assumptions 
in  the  context  of  a  sector  and/or  region. 

The  results  of  applying  the  Kuczynski-index  technique  are  dis¬ 
played  in  Table  7-4,  column  (5).  Certain  features  can  be  observed, 
firstly,  sharp  increases  in  the  rate  of  exploitation  occurred  during  the 
periods  1911-1917,  1931-19^ »  and  1961  to  1970.  It  is  significant  that 
the  periods  of  rapid  increases  in  exploitation,  especially  the  first  two, 
conclude  with  times  of  heightened  labour  militancy  and  strike-lockout 
activity,  (increasing  strike-lockout  activity  did  appear  in  the  third 
period,  though  the  new  conditions  created  by  the  introduction  of  strip 
mining  radically  altered  certain  aspects  of  previous  labour- capital  relations 
in  coal  mining.)  Secondly,  when  labour  was  able  to  win  significant  re¬ 
ductions  in  working  time,  particularly  in  the  post-World  War  I  and  post- 
W or  Id  War  II  periods,  the  rate  of  exploitation  did  get  reduced.  The  reduction 
of  working  time  during  the  "Great  Depression"  occurred  under  different 

_ 

(  The  declines  in  productivity  in  1911,  1921,  and  the  "Great  De¬ 
pression'  are  due  largely  to  'cyclical'  crises  in  production  (and  markets) 
as  well  as  some  strike- lock out  activity  in  the  industry. 


conditions  and  was  reversed  dramatically  by  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Thirdly ,  while  there  has  been  a  significant  long-term  increase  in  the 
rate  of  exploitation  in  Alberta  coal  mining,  it  appears  that  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  strip  mining  probably  constitutes  the  single  most  dramatic 
quantitative  and  perhaps,  qualitative— -change  in  the  history  of  coal 
production  in  Alberta. 

From  previous  observations  in  this  chapter  and  Table  7.4,  it  is 
evident  that  the  concentration  of  capital  in  Alberta  coal  mining  has 
increased  both  in  absolute  terms  and  relative  to  the  concentration  of 
labour  (hence,  a  higher  organic  composition  of  capital)— and  with  this 
has  also  increased  the  exploitation  of  wage- labour.  Moreover,  alongside 
the  exploitation  of  wage-labour  grew  the  other  types  of  exploitation, 
particularly  exploitation  by  means  of  non-equivalent  exchange  and  preda¬ 
tions  of  the  natural  environment.  The  precise  degree  to  which  monopoly 
profit  is  derived  from  wage-labourers ,  small  commodity  producers,  non¬ 
monopoly  capixalisus,  and  those  outside  the  sphere  of  production  is 
dependent  upon  the  particular  configuration  of  relationships  existing  in 
the  sector  under  study.  The  calculation  of  specific  magnitudes  would 
require  the  use  of  labour-time  or  some  related  labour  equivalent  as  the 
basic  unit  of  measurement  and  considerably  better  historical  data  than  is 
currently  available.  Such  studies,  which  have  not  yet  been  undertaken 
in  Canada,  could  be  extremely  useful,  but  they  go  well  beyond  the  limits 


of  this  thesis. 


*■ 


Chapter  Eight 


The  Other  Sides  of  Imperialism 

How  far,  0  rich,  do  you  extend  your  senseless 
avarice?  Do  you  intend  to  he  the  sole  inhabitants  of 
the  earth?  Why  do  you  drive  out  the  fellow  sharers  of 
nature,  and  claim  it  all  for  yourselves?  The  earth  was 
made  for  all,  rich  and  poor,  in  common.  Why  do  you  rich 
claim  it  for  your  exclusive  right? 

St.  Ambrose  (4th  century) 

This  chapter  considers  the  remaining  four  features  of  imperialism  as 
they  have  been  reflected  in  the  development  of  capitalism  in  Alberta. 


The  Dominance  of  Finance  Capital 

The  rise  of  monopoly  in  the  sphere  of  bank  capital  and  the  latter* s 
coalescence  with  industrial  capital  to  form  finance  capital  and  a  financial 
oligarchy  was  the  second  major  feature  of  imperialism.  Certain  aspects  of 
this  feature  have  been  mentioned  already,  but  in  passing;  now  the  picture 
needs  ’rounding  out*. 

The  emergence  of  monopoly  in  banking  (and  other  related  'financial 
intermediaries*  such  as  trust  and  loan  companies)  was  most  pronounced  in 
two  phases,  the  first  in  the  early  years  of  this  century,  from  about  1900  - 
1914,  and  the  second  in  the  1920s.  The  number  of  chartered  banks  in  Canada 
reached  its  peak  in  1874  when  there  were  51  banks  (with  230  branches  or 
about  4.5  branches  per  bank).  As  indicated  in  Table  8.1,  this  number  of 
banks  had  dropped  by  1904  to  a  20th  century  high  of  38  (with  1,145  branches 
or  about  30.1  branches  per  bank).  During  the  first  years  of  the  century 
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concentration  increased  dramatically.  By  1914  there  were  22  banks  (with 
3,049  branches  or  about  138  branches  per  bank).  A  further  consolidation 
took  place  during  World  War  I  and  in  the  early  1920s.  By  1925,  after  a 
period  of  overexpansion,  there  were  only  11  banks  (with  3,840  branches  or 
about  349. 1  branches  per  bank) .  The  following  compares  the  number  of  banks 
operating  in  the  main  period  of  concentration  (1901-1914)  with  an  earlier 
period  (1867-1900) i 1 

New 

Failures  Mergers  Charters 

1867  -  1900  20  3  48 

1901  -  1914  7  20  33 

The  impact  of  emerging  monopoly  was  soon  felt  in  the  western  interior. 

There  were  two  phases  of  movement  west  by  central  Canadian  banks.  The  first 

began  in  1877  with  the  establishment  of  a  branch  of  Hugh  Allan’s  Merchants* 

Bank  of  Canada  in  Winnipeg,2  but  in  areas  further  west  generally  followed 

railroad  development  in  the  1880s.  Several  of  the  early  arrivals  were  noted 

in  the  sixth  chapter.)  By  1896,  there  were  13  central  Canadian  banks  and 

one  western  bank  in  western  Canada.  The  second  phase,  which  began  in  the 

late  1890s,  reflected  the  pressures  of  monopoly  expansion i 

After  1900  the  movement  |westj  became  a  flood.  Branches 
and  sub-agencies  of  central  and  eastern  banks  west  of 
Ontario  grew  from  108  in  1900  to  2,962  in  1913.  The 
Eastern  Townships  alone  had  64  branches  and  39  sub¬ 
agencies.  Virtually  all  of  the  expansion  was  accounted 
for  by  a  few  established  banks 1  the  Bank  of  British 
North  America,  the  Merchants*,  the  Union  of  Halifax, 
the  Sterling  and  the  Standard  being  the  pioneers.  The 
Bank  of  Commerce  and  the  Montreal  were  slow  in  moving 
west.  After  the  boom  ended,  overextended  facilities  had 
to  be  cut  back,  the  pioneer  banks  were  weakened,  and 


New  Banks 
Operating 

28 

11 


Net 

Change 

+15 

-15 


1Tom  Naylor,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  96. 

2 

Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  97. 
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subsequently  they  were  absorbed  by  the  others  who  had 
been  more  cautious  in  their  expansion. 3 

By  1911.  nine  leading  Banks  had  almost  as  many  Branches  in  the  west  as  the 

easti  622  in  the  west  and  653  in  the  east.3 4 * *  In  1915,  Alberta  alone  had 

258  branches,  or  24  percent  of  the  1,071  Branches  in  western  Canada,  But 

the  gap  Between  the  number  of  Branches  in  eastern  and  western  Canada  was 

5 

widening,  an  indication  of  the  relative  overextension  of  the  *boom  period*. 
The  trend  in  Alberta  bank  clearings,  which  prior  to  the  1920s  was  controlled 
by  the  chartered  banks  at  Calgary  and  EdmontonTalso  marked  major  expansion 
and  the  centralization  of  capitals*^ 


Calgary 

(millions  of.  dollars) 

Edmonton 

Lethbridge 

Medicine  Hat 

1907 

69.7 

46.7 

1908 

64.8 

38.5 

1911 

218. 9 

121.4 

1915 

169.8 

105.8 

1919 

355.0 

233.1 

1922 

263.2 

234.2 

31.1 

17.7 

1925 

355.5 

239.4 

28.4 

15.4 

1929 

666.5 

351.3 

40.8 

26.6 

A  particular  feature  of  the  rise  of  monopoly  in  banking  was  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  private  (or  ‘independent*)  banking  in  Canada.  Private  banking 
played  a  significant  role  in  Canadian  banking  until  its  peak  was  reached 
about  1895.  In  1881,  there  were  1 74  private  banks  and  320  chartered  bank 
branches,  and  in  1890,  there  were  179  private  banks  and  42 6  branches.*'7 


3Ibid.,  p.  97. 

4 

Ibid.,  p.  105. 

Bureau  of  Statistics,  Alberta  Facts  and  Figures,  1950,  p.  345. 

Publicity  and  Statistics  Branch,  Statistics  of  Progress,  p.  153. 

7 

Tom  Naylor,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  160. 
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Private  tanking  spread  to  the  Prairie  west,  although  in  the  area  west  of 
Manitoba  not  until  after  1885.  Some  of  the  private  banks  even  developed 
limited  branch  systems.  For  instance,  from  out  of  the  1899  split  in  one 
of  the  earliest  private  banks,  Lafferty  and  Smith  of  Calgary,  emerged 
two  private  banks  with  small  branch  systems.  Lejeune,  Smith  and  Co.  was 
formed  with  branches  in  Calgary,  Regina,  and  Moosominj  and  Lafferty  and 
Moore  was  also  formed  and  evolved  branches  in  Calgary,  Regina,  Edmonton, 
Lethbridge,  and  Moosomin.  Typically,  the  branches  began  as  part¬ 
nerships  between  the  main  firm  and  a  local  businessman.^ 

As  the  use  of  currency  spread  and  the  chartered  banks  turned  in¬ 
creasingly  towards  the  control  of  savings  deposits,  a  process  of  monopol¬ 
ization  ensued  which  had  devastating  effects  on  the  private  banks,  who 
often  worked  in  an  agency  relationship  with  the  chartered  banks i 

The  change  in  the  relations  of  private  and  chartered 
banking  reflected  the  shift  in  the  chartered  banks* 
liability  structure  towards  the  savings  deposit  bus¬ 
iness.  The  private  banks,  formerly  complementary  in 
the  note  issue  business,  became  competitors  for  the 
community's  savings.  The  result  was  a  campaign  of 
financial  annihilation.  Small  banks  were  bought  up 
or  destroyed  by  calling  in  their  credit  lines. 

While  the  private  banks  had  operated  in  small  urban 
or  rural  areas  as  agents  of  the  chartered,  it  had  meant 
a  net  inflow  of  funds  into  the  locality.  The  char¬ 
tered  bank  credit  line  and  /or  notes  sent  for  circul¬ 
ation  were  a  supplement  to  the  local  savings  mobilized 
for  local  investment  by  the  private  banker.  But  once 
savings  deposits  became  the  prime  object  of  the  char¬ 
tered  banks*  attention,  rather  than  their  note  issue, 
the  flow  ran  in  reverse.  The  chartered  banks  moved 
into  the  area  and  savings  drained  out,  especially  from 
rural  Ontario  as  the  Canadian  agricultural  frontier 
shifted  from  Ontario  to  the  West. 9 


Q 

Ibid. ,  p.  1  76. 

9 

Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  159-160.  For  statistics  on  the  shift  in  chartered 
bank  liabilities  towards  savings  deposits  see  Vol.  I,  p.  87. 
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One  result  was  that  by  1910  there  were  2,363  bank  branches  but  only  9? 
private  banks. 

With  the  growth  of  monopoly  in  banking,  the  power  of  banks  to  extract 
surplus  value  from  various  sections  of  the  prairie  population  and  influence 
the  direction  of  development  was  increased  substantially.  In  the  deter¬ 
mining  of  credit,  interests  rates,  and  investment  priorities,  the  banks 
held  'life  and  death'  sway  over  many  economic  decisions.  For  example,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  by  January  1908,  the  West  alone  had  seen  the  failure 
of  1,228  general  stores  as  a  result  of  over-entry  and  of  the  credit  squeeze 
administered  by  the  banks  and  implement  dealers  after  the  crisis  of  1907. 
According  to  Bradstreet’s,  the  percentage  of  business  failures  in  Canada 
during  the  years  due  to  'lack  of  capital',,  as  measured  in  both  numbers  and 
liabilities,  ran  to  as  high  as  ?4.4  percent  in  1899  and  1900  to  a  'low'  of 
41.3  percent  in  1913*  In  all  these  pre-World  War  I  years,  the  U.S.  rate 

ranged  from  over  30  to  about  10  percentage  points  lower  than  the  Canadian 
rate.  ^ 

There  were  various  techniques  used  to  increase  profits  in  the  Prairie 
areas.  For  one,  the  rates  of  interest  were  generally  higher  in  the  west 
than  in  the  metropolitan  centres.  Hie  justification  given  was  that  western 
branches  cost  more  to  run  than  eastern  branches — "this  bold  assertion  co¬ 
inciding  with  eulogies  over  the  virtues  of  branch  banking  and  its  ability 
to  equalize  interest  rates  across  the  country".11  Further,  it  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  while  the  banks  made  a  pretence  of  accommodation  to  farmers, 
in  key  areas  such  as  loaning  money  to  farmers  to  hold  grain,  the  banks  re¬ 
fused  to  assist.  By  contrast,  funds  would  be  loaned  to  speculators  and 

^Ibid. ,  pp.  84-85. 

**Ibid. ,  p.  104. 
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grain  dealers.  Since  loans  were  made  to  fall  due  just  before  harvest, 

farmers  could  be  compelled  to  sell  to  the  latter  on  adverse  terms. 12  m 

cases  where  farmers  were  on  the  three-month  renewable  loan  system  renewals 

were  common  every  three  months  for  up  to  four  years  with  Interest  rates  up 

to  14  percent  compounded  every  three  months.  While  the  legal  limit  was  7 

percent,  discounting  was  used  to  avoid  the  usury  lawst 

The  hankers  would  openly  and  illegally  meet  annually 
in  Winnipeg  to  collude  on  the  terms  of  the  discounts. 

Each  branch  too,  except  in  the  few  sizeable  communi¬ 
ties,  tended  to  have  a  local  monopoly.  And  bank 
managers  were  changed  frequently  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  too  familiar  with  their  clients  and 
therefore  sympathetic  to  local  needs.  The  practices 
of  arbitrarily  seizing  deposits  for  late  payment  or 
of  illegally  deducting  expenses  for  the  chattel  mort¬ 
gages  out  of  deposits  were  widespread.  All  the  banks 
were  involved  in  these  practices,  but  the  Bank  of 
Commerce  seemed  to  win  the  prize  for  extortion  and 
usury. 13 

Ihe  merging  of  bank  and  industrial  capital  and  the  formation  of  fin¬ 
ance  capital  was  illustrated  many  times  in  the  rise  of  imperialism  in 
Canada,  although  little  has  been  written  on  the  impact  of  this  phenomenon 
on  the  western  interior.  ^  Probably  the  most  vivid  examples  of  the  form¬ 
ation  of  finance  capital  were  found  in  the  railway-banking  complexes  which 
formed  in  Montreal  and  Toronto.  The  Montreal-based  Bank  of  Montreal  - 
C.P. R.  grouping  and  the  Toronto-based  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  -  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  grouping  formed  the  major  component  in  the  rise  of  a  fin¬ 
ancial  oligarchy  in  central  Canada. 


12 

Ibid.,  p.  105. 

^Ibid. ,  p.  106. 

14 

An  interesting  and  perhaps  the  only  recent  exception,  but  one  lim¬ 
ited  by  certain  theoretical  weaknesses  is  Karen  Lee  Anderson,  "The  Organ¬ 
isation  of  Capital  for  the  Development  of  the  Canadian  West",  M. A.  thesis, 
University  of  Regina,  1974. 
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The  Bank  of  Montreal  -  C.P.R.  complex  included  such  figures  as  Donald 
Smith  (Lord  Strathcona  and  "the  Cecil  Rhodes  of  western  Canada’).  R.B. 
Angus,  Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy,_Senator  Robert  Mackay,  C.R.  Hosmer,  and 
George  Stephen.  The  web  of  interests  in  the  complex  extended  far  beyond 
the  Bank  of  Montreal  and  C.P.R.  railway  to  include  mining,  irrigation  and 
land  dealings,  iron  and  steel,  trust  companies,  flour,  salt,  etc..  For 
example,  Consolidated  Mining  and  Smelting  Company,  now  Cominco,  and  other 
mining  operations  were  originally  formed  as  offshoots  of  the  C.P.R.  in  1905. 
This  group  was  also  involved  in  the  formation  of  the  Steel  Company  of  Can¬ 
ada,  now  Stelco  (1910),  as  a  combination  of  Montreal  Rolling  Mills,  Canada 
Screw  Company,  the  Hamilton  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pill ow- Her sey,  the 
Hodgson  Iron  and  Tube  Works^and  Dominion  Wire.  ^  Other  companies  involved 
in  the  complex  included  Royal  Trust,  Ogilvie  Flour  Mills,  Laurentide  Com¬ 
pany,  Dominion  Textile,  Standard  Life  Assurance,  among  others. 

The  Bank  of  Commerce  -  Canadian  Northern  complex,  which  emerged  after 

1900,  included  Sir  Edmund  Walker,  Senator  George  A.  Cox,  J.W.  Flavelle, 

Senator  Sir  Lyman  M.  Jones,  Zebulon  A.  Lash,  E.R.  Wood,  Sir  William  Mac- 

16 

kenzie  and  Sir  Donald  D.  Mann.  These  interests  exercised  power  through 
such  companies  as  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Dominion  Securities  Cor¬ 
poration,  Central  Canada  Loan  and  Savings  Company,  National  Trust  Company, 
and  three  assurance  companies  (The  Canada  Life,  The  British  America,  and 
the  West err).  In  the  industrial  field,  these  interests  were  involved  in 
the  formation  of  the  Dominion  Steel  Corporation  merger  (1910)  and  its  sub- 

15 

Tom  Naylor,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  p.  189.  See  also  Libbie  and  Frank 

Anatomy  of  Big  Business,  Toronto*  James  Lewis  and  Samuel,  1973»Chap,  5, 

l6_ 

Emest  Epp,  "Cooperation  Among  Capitalists",  p.  181. 
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sidiaries  (the  Dominion  Goal  and  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Companies  the 
Amalgamated  Asbestos  Corporation  (1909),  the  Black  Lake  Consolidated  As¬ 
bestos  Company  (1909),  the  Canada  Cement  Company  (1910),  the  Canadian  Car 
and  Foundry  Company  (1909),  and  so  on.17 

A  detailed  and  full-scale  study  of  the  complexes  of  Canadian  finance 
capital  during  the  pre-World  War  I  years  has  yet  to  be  done,  but  the  Grain 
Growers  *  Guide  article  of  1913,  ’’Who  Owns  Canada?”  was  one  of  the  earliest 
and,  to  this  date,  most  effective  analyses  published.  Of  the  42  leading 
’plutocrats'  listed  in  this  1913  article,  almost  half  of  the  32  who  held 
bank  directorships  were  directors  of  either  the  Bank  of  Montreal  or  Can- 
adian  Bank  of  Commerce.  Nonetheless,  there  were  other  banking  and  in¬ 
dustrial  interests  than  those  directly  represented  in  these  two  banks. 

Many  leading  financial  figures  were  involved  in  the  Molsons  Bank  (Samuel 
Hamilton  Ewing,  George  E.  Drummond,  D.  McNicholl),  the  Imperial  Bank  (Daniel 
R.  Wilkie,  Senator  R.  Jaffray,  Cawthra  Mulock,  Sir  William  Whyte),  the 
Dominion  Bank  (Sir  E.B.  Osier,  W.D.  Matthews,  Augustus  Meredith  Nanton), 
the  Royal  Bank  (H.S.  Holt,  Thomas  J.  Drummond),  the  Metropolitan  Bank 
(Samuel  J.  Moore),  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  (Senator  Nathaniel  Curry,  J.H. 
Plummer),  and  the  Bank  of  Toronto  (Robert  and  Stephen  Meighen).19 

Among  the  financial  oligarchy  In  pre-War  central  Canada,  the  section 
which  most  deeply  affected  Alberta,  especially  southern  Alberta,  was  the 
Bank  of  Montreal  -  C. P. R,  complex.  Through  owning  and  controlling  directly 
or  indirectly  the  largest  railway  operation,  the  largest  single  land  and 

17Ibid.,  pp.  181-185. 

l8Ibid. ,  p.  182. 

19 

Ibid.,  pp.  182-183. 
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mineral  ownership,  the  largest  irrigation  enterprises  in  Alberta,  coal 
mining  operations,  and  banking  and  other  financial  institutions,  this 
grouping  of  interests  dominated  Alberta’s  early  development.  Its  assoc¬ 
iated  lawyers  and  junior  partners  such  as  James  Lougheed  and  R.B.  Bennett 
of  Calgary  played  important  roles  in  furthering  the  interests  of 
central  Canadian  finance  capital  in  the  western  interior.  This  grouping 
also  led  the  first  major  Canadian  expansion  of  the  imperialist  era,  the 
building  of  the  Crow’s  Nest  Pass  Railway  from  Lethbridge  to  Nelson,  in  the 
southern  British  Columbia  interior,  beginning  in  1897-98. 

The  Crow’ s  Nest  Pass  line  was  built  in  an  effort  to  expand  and  con¬ 
solidate  the  C.P, R. ’s  hold  in  southern  British  Columbia  in  advance  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway.  Sir  William  Van  Home,  the  C.P.R. 's  chairman  of 
the  Board,  commented  that  one  of  Canada’s  three  needs  was  ’’the  protection 
of  the  interests  of  the  Dominion  in  the  mining  districts  of  southern 
British  Columbia”.  The  C.P.R.  interests  managed  to  a  large  extent  to  dis¬ 
place  U.S.  interests  in  the  mineral-rich  Kootenay  region.  Their  ascendency 
was  consummated  by  the  formation  and  expansion  of  Consolidated  Mining  and 
Smelting  (1905)  and  a  large  number  of  associated  acquisitions  of  mining 
properties  and  companies. 

Max  Aitken  and  his  Royal  Securities  operation  in  Montreal  was  another 
element  of  Canadian  finance  capital  who  had  a  major  impact  on  early  Alberta. 
He  exemplified  the  use  of  the  ’’holding  system”  21  ("holding  company”)  tech¬ 
niques  and  other  manipulations  of  finance  capital,  which  left  its  imprint 
on  the  formation  of  Canada  Cement  and  Calgary  Power.  The  latter  was  con¬ 
trolled  by  Montreal  Engineering,  an  Aitken  holding  company.  During  the 

20_ 

Ibid. ,  p.  172. 

21 

See  V.I.  Lenin,  "Imperialism” ,  pp.  228-229. 
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1910s  and  1920s,  still  other  emanations  of  finance  capital,  mainly  U.S. 
finance  capital,  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  control  over  various  sectors 
of  Alberta’s  economy,  but  particularly  oil  and  gas  development. 

Imperial  Oil,  which  had  been  taken  over  by  the  Rockefeller  Standard 
Oil  complex  by  1899,  had  registered  in  the  North-West  Territories  as  a 
"foreign"  (or  extra-provincial)  company  as  early  as  1902,  but  was  not  ac- 
tive  there  until  about  1913*  The  growing  need  for  oil,  spurred  by  World 
War  I  and  the  naval  conversion  from  coal  to  oil,  led  to  an  intensified 
search  for  oil  in  the  western  U.S.  and  Canada.  In  1917,  Imperial  estab¬ 
lished  the  Northwest  Company  as  a  subsidiary  for  exploration.  As  well, 
there  appeared  a  sharpened  international  rivalry  between  Standard  Oil 
through  Imperial  and  Royal  Dutch  Shell.23  a,  latter,  which  was  owned 
jointly  by  Dutch  and  British  capitals,  attempted  to  obtain  a  monopoly  ex¬ 
ploration  concession  from  the  Canadian  government,  but  Imperial  responded 
by  intensifying  its  own  exploration  work^ which  led  to  the  1920  Fort  Norman 
discovery.  Shell  was  unsuccessful,  while  Imperial  went  on  to  become  the 
most  powerful  element  of  monopoly  capital  in  Alberta. 

During  the  1920s,  a  major  U.S.  public  utility  holding  company,  In¬ 
ternational  Utilities,  formed  in  1924,  moved  into  Alberta  and  succeeded  in 
taking  control  of  major  gas  and  power  utilities.  Canadian  Western  Natural 
Gas,  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Company  (1912),  Ltd.,  which  supplied  gas  to 
Calgary,  Lethbridge,  and  18  towns  in  southern  Alberta,  was  taken  over  in 
1925.  That  same  year,  Edmonton  Utilities  and  Northwestern  Utilities,  which 


George  Sweet  Gibb  and  Evelyn  H.  Knowlton,  The  Resurgent  Years, 
191 1-1 927 ,  History  of  Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey) ,  Volume  2,  New 
York 1  Harper  and  Brothers,  1956,  pp.  89-90. 

23 


Ibid.,  pp.  90,  422-423. 
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supplied  gas  to  Edmonton  and  5  towns  in  northern  Alberta,  was  taken  over. 
In  1927#  International  Utilities  acquired  Canadian  Utilities  Ltd.,  which 
supplied  electricity  to  Grande  Prairie,  Yorkton  (Saskatchewan),  and  47 
towns  in  both  provinces?  and,  in  1928,  it  acquired  Union  Power  which  sup¬ 
plied  electricity  in  Drumheller  and  32  other  Alberta  towns.24  By  the 
1930s,  most  of  Alberta’s  gas  and  electricity  production  had  come  under  out¬ 
side  monopoly  ownership  by  holding  companies  of  U.S.  and  central  Canadian 
finance  capital. 


The  Export  of  Capital 

Another  feature  of  modem  imperialism  is  that  the  export  of  capital 
as  distinct  from  the  export  of  commodities  became  typical  and  important. 
This  was  reflected  both  in  the  development  of  Canada  as  a  whole  and  in 
the  development  of  the  western  interior. 

Estimates  of  foreign  investment  in  Canada,  including  both  portfolio 
and  direct  investment  help  to  demonstrate  the  rapid  growth  of  the  European 
and  U.S.  export  of  capital  into  Canada  (see  Table  8.2).  At  the  same  time 
there  was  also  a  rapid  increase  in  Canadian  foreign  investment  abroad  (see 
Table  8«3)«  In  particular,  substantial  foreign  investments  were  made  by 
central  Canadian  and  eastern  Canadian  banks,  railroad  companies,  insurance 
companies,  and  utilities  in  the  U.S.  and  Latin  America.^  As  we  will  see. 


Herbert  Marshall  et  al,  op.  cit.,  p.  145. 

2 5 

little  statistical  and  historical  material  has  been  published 
on  early  Canadian  foreign  investment  abroad,  Tom  Naylor  has  helped  to  cast 

some  light  on  the  phenomenon.  See  Tom  Naylor,  ’’Canada’s  International  Com¬ 
mercial  Expansion  to  1914”,  Our  Generation.  Vol.  10,  No.  4,  pp.  5-42,  and 

History  of  Canadian  Business,  Vol.  II,  Chapter  XVI.  Canadian  investment  in 
the  U.S.  is  treated  in  Herbert  Marshall  et  al,  op.  cit.,  Chapters  I,  III, 
and  Excursus. 
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Table  8.3 


1910 

1913 

1914 
1916 
1918 
1920 
1922 
1924 
1926 
1930 
1939 
1945 
1949 
1955 

1959 

1960 


215.2 

237.2 

402.6 

541.6 

919.7 
894.0 
771.5 
833-9 
926 

1,263 

1,421 

2,048 

3,564 

4,368 

4,911 

5,193 


(53) 

(62) 

(51) 

(30) 

(18) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 


424.? 

654.1 

687.6 

701.3 
641.0 

785.3 
890 

1,232 

1,390 

1,341 

1,564 

2,733 

3,460 

3,775 


(55) 

(64) 

(52) 

(46) 

(41) 

(36) 

(34) 

(34) 


-  22.1 
-  112.5 
232.1 
192.7 
130.5 
48.6 
36 
31 
31 
707 
2,000 
1,635 
1,451 
1,418 


Source t  Frank  A.  Knox,  "Excursus",  in  Herbert  Marshall  et  al,  op.  cit.. 
Table  D,  p.  306j  M.C.  Urquhaxt  and  K.A.H.  Buckley,  eds. j,  ' 
Historical  Statistics  of  Canada,  p.  171. 
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both  the  foreign  and  Canadian  expansions  appeared  in  the  western  interior. 

Most  investments  in  the  Alberta  region  before  the  rise  of  modem 
imperialism  were  central  and  eastern  Canadian  investments.  However,  these 
investments  were  often  associated  with  British  banking  interests.  For 
example,  the  Galt  companies  in  southern  Alberta  were  involved  with  British 
capital  through  figures  such  as  William  Lethbridge.  By  the  mid-l880s, 
the  C.P.R.  was  using  British,  as  well  as  U.S.  and  other  European  financing, 
although  decisive  ownership  and  control  remained  in  Canada.  As  well,  sev¬ 
eral  direct  investments  in  large-scale  ranching  and  land  dealing  arrived 
from  Britain,  and  some  U.S.  investments  appeared  in  these  and  other  fields. 
Notable  among  U.S.  investments,  for  example,  was  the  Eau  Claire  and  Bow 
River  Lumber  Company  which  began  in  Calgary  in  1886  and  was  soon  in¬ 
volved  in  lumbering,  lumber  milling,  and  electric  power  generation. 

The  ties  of  Canadian  capital  with  British  capital  were  most  pronounced 
in  the  Bank  of  Montreal  -  C.P.R.  complex.  For  instance,  in  1892  the  Con¬ 
servative  government  appointed  the  Bank  of  Montreal  as  the  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment's  financial  manager  in  London.  The  Financial  Times  estimated  that 
investment  in  Canada  between  1906  and  1913  grew  by  ^£.246  million, 
of  which  over  half  was  negotiated  by  the  Bank  of  Montreal.27  Furthermore, 
in  the  international  rivalry  between  various  European  and  U.S.  finance 
capitals,  Canadian  capital  tended  to  ally  itself  with  British  capital  over 
U.S.  capital  during  the  years  before  the  1920s.  Nonetheless,  it  would  be 
in  error  to  treat  Canadian  capital  as  merely  an  agent  or  extension  of 
British  capital. 

2? 

Merrill  Denison,  Canada's  First  Bankt  A  History  of  the  Bank  of 
Montreal,  Toronto-Montreall  McClelland  and  Stewart.  1967.  Vol  2 
pp.  258,  294.  r  ^  ' 
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Canadian  capital  was  developing  its  own  productive  base  and  markets 
in  alliance  with  various  capitals  in  varying  degrees  of  competition  as  well 
as  collaboration.  Though  colonial  elements  and  vestiges  existed  (and  some 
remain  to  this  day),  they  were  being  weakened.  The  World  War  I  years  mark¬ 
ed  the  decline  of  British  imperialism  in  the  world  generally  and  in  Canada 
in  particular.  By  the  1920s,  Canada  itself  had  entered  the  ranks  of  the 
imperialist  countries,  but  as  a  lesser  power  with  highly  uneven 

internal  development. 

The  turn  of  the  century  brought  a  rapid  rise  in  the  number  and  amounts 
of  central  Canadian,  British^ and  U.3.  investments  in  the  Alberta  region. 
Although  precise  statistics  on  these  investments  are  not  yet  available, 
some  trends  deserve  at  least  initial  comment.  The  following  figures  (in 
Table  8.4)  give  the  number  of  new  registrations  under  ’'foreign'1  companies 
legislation  in  the  North-West  Territories  and  were  calculated  from  the 
list  of  foreign  company  registrations  in  the  Appendix. 

Table  8.4.  New  Registrations  of  "Foreign"  (or  Extra-Territorial)  Companies 
under  North-West  Territories  Legislation  until  1905, _ 


1887 

Number 

2 

1897 

Number 

2 

1888 

1 

1898 

5 

1889 

1 

1899 

9 

1890 

1 

1900 

9 

1891 

7 

1901 

88 

1892 

2 

1902 

42 

1893 

1 

1903 

38 

1894 

2 

1904 

42 

1895 

— 

1905 

49 

1896 

1 

Total 

302 

Source*  Alberta  provincial  companies  records  (see  Appendix 
Table  A.  10.) 
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While  some  of  the  above  increases  may  perhaps  he  explained  by  changes  in 

the  administering  of  records,  the  trend  is  far  too  sharp  to  disregard  the 

jump  occurring  after  1900.  Furthermore,  this  trend  is  confirmed  by  Dom¬ 
inion  data. 2° 

Of  total  foreign  Investment  between  the  25  years  of  1896  to  1914, 
approximately  70  percent  originated  in  Britain.  In  certain  years,  Canada 
actually  accounted  for  as  much  as  22.6  percent  of  British  capital  exports. 
Unfortunately,  accurate  estimates  and  regional  distributions  of  the  amount 
of  foreign  direct  investment  relative  to  portfolio  Investment  are  not  yet 
available  for  all  foreign  capital  before  1926.  From  estimates  that  have 

OA 

been  attempted,  it  appears  British  foreign  investment  was  overwhelmingly 
in  portfolio  form.  This  was  notably  the  case  in  the  Canadian- owned  Canadian 
Northern  and  the  British-owned  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  railway  development  where 
London  bond  issues  guaranteed  by  the  Canadian  provincial  and  municipal  gov¬ 
ernments  were  a  typical  means  of  financing.  The  Alberta  government  was 
deeply  involved  in  guarantees  of  bonds  floated  in  London  for  these  and 

other  lines,  particularly  the  Alberta  and  Great  Waterways  and  the  Edmonton, 
Dunvegan,  and  B.C. . 


_  See  Donald  G.  Paterson,  British  Direct  Investment  in  Canada.  1890- 
1914,  Toronto  and  Buffalo*  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1976,  ppV  2 6,  49. 

29 

T  ^Paterson,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  3-4.  Both  Hobson  in  his  Imperialism 

and  Lenin  ("Imperialism”,  p.  243)  were  aware  of  the  importance  of  Canada 
in  British  capital  export. 

30 

See  Herbert  Marshall,  "Section  P*  The  Balance  of  International 
Payments,  International  Indebtedness  and  Foreign  Trade",  in  M.C.  Urquhart 
and  K.A.H.  Buckley,  op.  cit.,  pp.  l42ff*  D.G.  Paterson,  op.  cit..  Chapter  1. 
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British  direct  investment  was  also  important  in  the  western  interior. 
Paterson  shows  that  for  the  1890  to  1914  period,  western  Canada,  especially 
B.C.,  received  the  greatest  amount  of  British  direct  investment  "largely 
because  of  the  type  of  activity  they  [British  *  entrepreneurs^]  preferred  to 
take  .  in  Alberta,  British  direct  investment  (excluding  railways)  was 
most  evident  in  rural  and  urban  land  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  in  distribu¬ 
tion,  finance,  and  mining.^  Nonetheless,  in  terms  of  foreign  direct  in¬ 
vestment,  U.S.  direct  investment  in  Canada  exceeded  the  British  direct  in¬ 
vestment.  In  1897,  British  direct  investment  was  estimated  to  be  about 
$84.5  million,  while  U.S.  direct  investment  was  estimated  at  about  $159.7 
Adjusting  for  the  omission  of  British  direct  investment  in  rail¬ 
roads,  it  was  found  that  British  direct  investment  was  only  57*5  percent 
of  the  comparable  U.S.  investment,  although  both  totals  were  quite  large. ^ 
The  importance  of  land  dealing  also  figured  prominently  into  the  U.S. 
direct  investments,  although  the  primary  fields  of  investment  were  natural 
resources  and  manufacturing.  The  following  figures  by  F.W.  Field  were 

rough  estimates  of  the  magnitude  of  U.S.  direct  investment  in  Canada  in 

34 

various  fields 1 


millions  of  dollars 

1909 _ 1913 


Branch  companies 

105.0 

135.0 

Packing  plants 

5.0 

6.8 

B.C.  lumber,  timber 

paper  mills 

58.0 

71.0 

B.C.  mines 

50.0 

62.0 

31 

D.G.  Paterson,  op.,  clt. ,  pp.  51,  5 3- 

32 

Ibid.,  Chapter  3  and  Appendix  B.  Paterson* s  study  excluded  British 
direct  investment  in  railroads  (p.  18). 

33 

^Tbid.,  pp.  53-54. 

34 

Ibid.,  p.  55. 
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millions  of  dollars 


1909 

1913 

Land  dealings  in  B.C. 

4.5 

60.0 

Land  deals  in  Prairies 

20.0 

41.0 

City  and  town  property 

- 

20.0 

Others 

11.6 

44.6 

Total 

2 54.1 

*j45.4 

As  can  be  seen  in  the  Appendix  and  Table  8. 5^ there  were  interests 
other  than  those  in  central  Canada,  Britain,  and  the  U.S.  who  were  export¬ 
ing  capital  to  the  Prairies  although  their  quantitative  significance  was 
comparatively  minor.  Within  Canada  there  was  some  capital  export  from 
British  Columbia  and  probably  more  from  Winnipeg.  As  for  Europe,  some 
capital  came  from  France,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands. 

The  possibility  of  capital  export  depended  upon  the  fact  that  "a 

number  of  backward  countries  have  already  been  drawn  into  world  capitalist 

intercourse  j  main  railways  have  either  been  or  are  being  built  in  those 

countries,  elementary  conditions  for  industrial  development  have  been 

35 

created,  etc.”.  Hence,  one  can  explain  at  least  in  part  the  active 
role  taken  by  Canadian  capital  and  its  allies  in  the  Canadian  state 
in  developing  the  infrastructure  and  social  conditions  for  investment, 
such  as  in  railways,  immigration,  utilities  and  urban  services,  etc. ,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  in  earlier  stages  of  development  such  investment  may 
at  times  be  unprofitable.  Indeed,  much  early  discussion  of  both  private 
and  state  investment  in  the  Prairie  west  centered  around  the  question  of 
how  both  could  promote  or  stimulate  outside  investment  in  the  region. 

Given  the  existence  of  regions  with  at  least  minimal  conditions  for 


V.I.  Lenin,  "ImperialismM,  pp,  242-242. 
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capitalist  investment,  capital  export  proceeds  when  the  exporting  area  or 
country  expects  a  higher  long-run  profitability  over  domestic  investment. 


This  includes  strategic  considerations  such  as  the  control  of  actual  and 
potential  markets,  sources  of  raw  materials,  and  politico-military  con- 
sessions  and  'stability*.  Thus  the  "superabundance  of  capital",  that  is, 
superabundance  given  a  certain  rate  of  profit,  leads  to  capital  export, 


since  domestic  investment  would  tend  to  lower  the  general  rate  of  return 
to  capital. ^ 

The  actual  value  of  wealth  and  the  flow  of  surplus  from  investments 
in  Alberta  and  the  western  interior  has  received  little  study,  although 


Paterson  attempted  to  treat  British  direct  investments  in  aggregate  and 

by  sector.  He  estimated  that  aggregate  dividend  payments  from  all  British 

direct  investment  reached  their  pre-World  War  I  peak  in  1913  at  about  $7.0 

37 

million*  The  most  profitable  sectors  were  generally  land  and  finance. 


In  1910  and  1911,  for  example,  over  60  percent  of  dividends  were  from  land 

oO 

operations,  although  the  profits  in  land  dealing  were  tied  closely  to 


3^ 

Scarcity  and  the  dispossession  of  a  section  of  the  population  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  system  of  capitalist  wage-labour. 

At  the  world  level,  "...  both  uneven  development  and  a  semi- starvation 
level  of  existence  of  the  masses  are  inevitable  conditions  and  constitute 
premises  of  this  mode  of  production.  As  long  as  capitalism  remains  what 
it  is,  surplus  capital  will  be  utilised  not  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  masses  in  a  given  country,  for  this  would 
mean  a  decline  in  profits  for  the  capitalists,  but  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
creasing  profits  by  exporting  capital  abroad  to  the  backward  countries. 

In  these  backward  countries  profits  are  usually  high,  for  capital  is  scarce 
the  price  of  land  is  relatively  low,  wages  are  low,  raw  materials  are 
cheap."  (ibid.,  p.  241.) 

37  . 

D.G.  Paterson,  op.  cit.,  p.  30» 


^  Ibid. ,  p.  31. 

pp.  92-95. 


For  details  on  some  individual  firms  see  Table  4.3, 


I 
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land  prices  and  thus  tended  to  fluctuate  considerably.  Also,  the  rates  of 
return,  as  calculated  on  the  value  of  dividends  as  a  percentage  of  paid-up 
share  capital,  were  generally  highest  in  land  and  finance.  In  1907,  1910, 
and  1911,  British  direct  investments  in  land  returned  over  20  percent,  how¬ 
ever,  Paterson  calculated  the  aggregate  rates  for  those  years  at  4.26,  4.89, 
and  5«42  percents.  This  latter  was  sometimes  lower  than  the  yield  on 
corporate  bonds  (6.0,  5.14,  and  5-12  percents,  respectively),  but  higher 
than  the  yield  on  Province  of  Ontario  bonds  (4.25,  4.00,  and  4.00  percents, 
respectively).'*0  These  facts  tend  to  suggest  that  British  direct  invest¬ 
ments  had  greater  success  in  extracting  surplus  value  from  the  Prairie 
west  than  other  areas  of  Canada. 

Paterson  contends  that  in  aggregate,  profits  were  made  by  British 
direct  investments  only  in  the  land  and  financial  sectors,  in  effect,  that 
most  British  direct  investments  cost  their  owners  more  than  they  returned. 
This,  he  claims,  was  due  to  various  ’conservative’  investment  practices, 
in  particular:  "The  reluctance  to  invest  in  manufacturing  and  the  inability 
to  adapt  to  the  Canadian  conditions  of  extensive  resource  development  pro- 
duced  this  unfavourable  record."41  He  concludes  that  in  the  crucial  25 
years  prior  to  World  War  I,  which  were  critical  in  shaping  subsequent 
foreign  investment  patterns,  "British  direct  investment  was  not,  by  virtue 

of  its  business  characteristics,  dynamic  enough  to  match  that  of  the  United 

42 

States.”  Paterson  also  argues  that  the  returns  of  Canadian  domestic  firms 

39 

Ibid. ,  p.  89. 

40 

M.C.  Urquhart  and  K.A.H.  Buckley,  op.  cit. ,  p.  274. 

41  . 

D.G.  Paterson,  op.  cit. ,  p.  102. 

42 

Ibid.,  p.  114. 
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were  generally  higher  than  British  direct  investments  and  that  the  latter 
were  liquidated  more  often  than  Canadian  businesses. 43 

While  this  might  help  provide  one  particular  reason  for  the  eventual 
dominance  of  (central)  Canadian  domestic  investment  and  U.S.  direct  invest¬ 
ment  m  the  Alberta  region,  a  full  explanation  would  have  to  encompass 
many  other  matters,  including  the  general  balance  of  international  economic 
and  military  relations  leading  up  to  World  War  I,  and  the  role  of  portfolio 
investment.  In  particular,  approaching  the  problem  simply  from  the  ’tra¬ 
ditional’  standpoint  of  asking  why  was  one  imperialism  more  effective  or 
efficient  in  extracting  surplus  value  than  another  imperialism,  tends  to 
ignore  the  domestic  political  economy  and  its  active  role  in  determining 
these  historical  conclusions. 

Another  problem  which  arises  in  Paterson's  approach  lies  in  his  fal¬ 
ling  towards  the  view  of  imperialism  as  being  an  economic  burden  on  the 
bourgeoisies  of  the  imperialist  countries.  Several  of  his  estimates  are 
dependent  on  data  and  calculations  whose  reliability,  and  scope,  are  open 
to  question*  but  even  so,  one  is  inclined  to  ask  why,  if  British  direct 
investments  were  such  apparent  losers  as  early  as  the  1890s,  did  they  con¬ 
tinue  and  actually  expand.  Further,  his  approach  seems  to  ignore  the 
"superabundance  issue"  (the  possibility  of  ’push'  factors)  and  strategic 
factors  (actual  and  potential  control  of  markets,  raw  materials,  etc.). 

For  example,  the  failure  of  some  firms  does  not  mean  that  capital  neces¬ 
sarily  relents  from  emulating  a  few  who  do  succeed.  Neither  can  the  'time 

43 

^Ibid. ,  pp.  89-90,  103. 

44 

For  example,  a  rigorous  treatment  of  profit  (and  certainly  surplus 
value)  must  go  far  beyond  the  consideration  of  dividends  payments,  to  in¬ 
clude  such  matters  as  rents,  retained  earnings,  interest  payments,  taxes, 
royalties,  salaries  to  managers  and  directors,  etc.. 
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frame*  of  particular  investments  be  assumed  arbitrarily  in  retrospect, 
nor  instance,  certain  British  direct  investments  might  have  had  consid¬ 
erably  higher  returns,  as  originally  anticipated—*  imperialist  expect¬ 
ations*— if  a  longer  period  of  accumulation  or  ’unforeseen  disasters*  that 

affected  on  imperialist  rival  more  sharply  than  another,  such  as  World  War 
I,  were  taken  into  account. 

In  any  case,  in  treating  British  imperialism’s  impact  on  Canadian 
development,  the  role  of  capital  export  in  its  portfolio  form  was  para¬ 
mount.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  British  direct  investment  in 
Canada  between  1890  and  1914  included  the  formation  of  about  21  mortgage 
companies  or  trust  and  loan  companies  involved  in  mortgage  extensions  and 
about  29  companies  for  purposes  of  general  investment,  which  also  included 
mortgages  and  loans  and  the  promotion  of  settlement,  and  tended  to  concen¬ 
trate  in  western  Canada  where  agricultural  expansion  and  the  rate  of  urban¬ 
ization  were  greater.  ^  However,  most  major  financing  was  done  directly 
in  the  London  bond  market  and  involved  Canadian  banks  as  well  as  British 
(and  U.S.)  financial  institutions.  Moreover,  Canadian  banks,  who  also 
were  active  in  mortgages  and  loans,  were  overwhelmingly  dominant  in  wes¬ 
tern  Canada,  especially  in  the  field  of  savings  deposits.  Ibis  is  signif¬ 
icant  as  one  more  indication  that  in  the  economic  division  of  the  world, 
the  Canadian  business  class  had  taken  hold  of  western  Canada. 

.  .  •  finance  capital,  literally,  one  might  say, 
spreads  its  net  over  all  countries  of  the  world. 

An  important  role  in  this  is  played  by  banks  found¬ 
ed  in  the  colonies  and  by  their  branches.  German 
imperialists  look  with  envy  at  the  ’’old”  colonial 
countries  which  have  been  particularly  ’’successful" 
in  providing  for  themselves  in  this  respect.  In 
1904,  Britain  had  50  colonial  banks  with  2,279 


45 


D.G.  Paterson,  op.  cit.. 


p.  69. 
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"branches  (in  1910  there  were  ?2  "banks  with  5,449 
branches)  ?  France  had  20  with  136  branches?  Holland, 

16  with  68  branches?  and  Germany  had  "only"  13  with 
70  branches.  The  American  capitalists,  in  their 
turn,  are  jealous  of  the  English  and  German,  "In 
South  America,"  they  complained  in  1915,  "five  Ger¬ 
man  banks  have  forty  branches  and  five  British  banks 
have  seventy  branches.  .  .  .  Britain  and  Germany 
have  invested  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay  in 
the  last  twenty-five  years  approximately  four  thous¬ 
and  million  dollars,  and  as  a  result  together  enjoy 
46  percent  of  the  total  trade  of  these  three 
countries".^6 

Here,  one  might  also  note  that  the  export  of  capital  and  the  export  of 
commodities  are  not  necessarily  in  contradiction  with  each  other.  The  ex¬ 
port  of  capital  can  become  a  means  of  encouraging  the  export  of  commodities, ^ 
although  in  a  fashion  that  can  be  more  easily  controlled  and  directed  to¬ 
wards  terms  of  trade  and  an  international  division  of  labour  favourable 
to  the  interests  of  finance  capital  in  particular  imperialist  countries, 
including  Canada. 


The  Economic  and  Territorial  Divisions  of  the  World 

The  fourth  feature  of  imperialism,  the  formation  of  international 
monopolist  capitalist  associations  which  share  the  world  among  themselves, 
arose  from  the  rise  of  monopoly  capital  and  its  growth  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  home  market  into  foreign  markets?  "As  the  export  of  capital  in¬ 
creased,  and  as  the  foreign  and  colonial  connections  and  ' sphere  of  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  big  monopolist  associations  [<Dr  combines— cartels,  syndic¬ 
ates,  and  trustl^  expanded  in  all  ways,  things  'naturally*  gravitated  towards 


V.I.  Lenin,  "Imperialism",  p.  245. 

47 

'See  ibid,,  p.  244. 
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an  International  agreement  among  these  associations,  and  towards  the 
formation  of  international  cartels. 

This  new  stage  of  concentration  or  • supermonopoly'  was  reflected  in 
Canada  and  particularly  in  the  western  interior,  as  being  a  relatively 
small  market,  although  one  with  rich  reserves  of  natural  resources,  with¬ 
in  the  world  economy.  Generally,  in  the  division  of  'economic  territory' 
the  western  interior  belonged  to  Canadian,  U.3.  and  British  finance  cap¬ 
ital.  Several  of  these  divisions  have  been  considered  already.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  development  of  railways,  Canadian  and,  to  a  lesser  degree, 
British  finance  played  an  especially  important  role  in  'staking  out’ 
western  Canada,  such  as  the  Kootenay  area,  for  central  Canadian  interests. 
Brief  mention  has  also  been  made  of  the  struggle  between  Royal-Dutch  Shell 
and  Imperial  Oil  in  the  petroleum  industry.  Here  the  conflict  was  resolved 
in  favour  of  Imperial  Oil  to  the  long-run  advantage  of  U.S.  finance  capital, 
particularly  the  Rockefeller  interests.^9 

Another  major  example  of  the  involvement  of  monopoly  in  international 


48 

49, 


Ibid. ,  p.  2 46. 


,  ,  ,  For  father  discussion  of  Standard  Oil,  Shell  and  the  international 

rivalries  and  arrangements  of-  the  pre-World  War  II  period  seei  Fend  an 
Beaton, ^Enterprise  In  Oil>  A  History  of  Shell  in  the  United  States.  New 
Appleton- Century- Grafts ,  1957?  Business  History  Foundation,  History 
^  Standard  On  Company  (New  Jersey).  New  York*  Harper  and  Brothers^  1956, 
n.Vl ony  SarcpsQn>  _1he  Seven  Sisters i  The  Great  Oil  Companies  and 

Sf1?  Th6,I  !!ade>  Londo“* Coronet  Books,  1975,  Chapters  2-5;  Ed  Shaffer, 
^The^ Empire  of  Exxon”,  in  James  Laxer  and  Anne  Martin  (eds.),  The  Big;  Tough 

Expensive  Jobi  Imperial  Oil  and  the  Canadian  Economy.  Ontario”  Ih;ess - 

Porcepic,  1976,  pp.  l-l6j  Michael  Tanzer,  The  Energy  Crisis i  World  Struggle 
Igr  Wealth  and  Power,  New  York  and  London i  Monthly  Review  Press,  19 ?4, 
Chapter  3.  Lenin  also  considered  the  oil  industry  as  an  example  of  the 
struggle  for  redivision  (see  " Imperialism”,  pp.  248-251.) 
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cartelization  was  "the  Electric  Trust".  In  Canada,  the  Canadian  General 
Electric  Company  had  no  less  than  eight  (divided  evenly  between  Toronto 
and  Montreal)  of  its  thirteen  directors  from  the  42  leading  finance  cap¬ 
italists  identified  by  the  Grain  Growers'  Guide  article  mentioned  earlier.50 
Ihe  company  was  formed  in  1893  in  central  Canada  as  a  merger  including  the 
Edison  Electric  Company,  Edison  Electric  Light  Company,  Thomson-Houston  In¬ 
ternational  Electric  Company,  and  Toronto  Construction  and  Electric  Supply 
Company,  the  first  three  being  Canadian  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  parent  com¬ 
panies  then  merging  to  form  the  General  Electric  Company  in  the  U.S.51 
About  1395,  Canadian  interests  led  by  Senator  Frederick  Nicholls  bought  out 
most  of  the  U.S. -owned  shares  in  the  company,  but  in  1923,  after  the  death 
of  Nicholls,  the  American  company  bought  back  Canadian  General  Electric. 
Nonetheless,  during  the  Canadian-ownership  phase  (1895-1923),  Canadian 
General  Electric  had  a  close  relationship  with  the  U.S.  General  Electric 
which  involved  "agreements  covering  technical  cooperation  and  exclusive 
manufacturing  arrangements".52 

The  activity  of  the  Canadian  General  Electric  Company  was  evident  in 
Alberta  with  the  formation  of  the  Western  General  Electric,  Ltd.,  in  1904. 

The  company  was  situated  at  Red  Deer  and  formed  to  act  as  an  electric  power 
company  and  tc  deal  in  the  manufacture,  assembly,  and  Installation  of  ap¬ 
pliances  used  in  connection  with  water,  steam,  gas,  electric  and  telephone 
services.  In  became  most  prominent  as  the  "Electric  Light  Company",  supply¬ 
ing  power  to  Red  Deer  until  1926.  Hie  Western  General  Electric  was  majority- 
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owned  out  of  Toronto,  although  there  were  some  local  shareholders  Including 
the  prominent  Red  Deer  businessmen,  Raymond  L.  Gaetz  and  Josiah  M.  Smith. 

In  1907,  the  German  and  U.S.  trusts  of  General  Electric,  that  is, 

A.E.G.  and  American  General  Electric,  respectively,  concluded  an  agreement 
to  ’divide  the  world* j 

Competition  between  them  ceased.  The  American  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company  (G.S.C.)  "got"  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  German  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  (A.E.G.)  "got"  Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  Holland, 

Denmark,  Switzerland,  Turkey  and  the  Balkans.  Special 
agreements,  naturally  secret,  were  concluded  regarding 
the  penetration  of  "daughter  companies"  into  new 
branches  of  industry,  into  "new"  countries  not  yet 
allotted.  The  two  trusts  were  to  exchange  inventions 
and  experiments. 

The  difficulty  of  competing  against  this  trust, 
actually  a  single  world-wide  trust  controlling  a  cap¬ 
ital  of  several  thousand  million,  with  "branches", 
agencies,  representatives,  connections,  etc.,  in 
every  comer  of  the  world,  is  self-evident.  53 

The  association  or  combines  established  in  particular  areas  were 
closely  tied  to  state  policies  and  state  monopolies.  In  Canada,  the  role 
of  the  state  in  the  formation  of  the  C.P.R.,  and  its  later  expansion,  not¬ 
ably  the  "Crow’s  Nest  Pass  agreement"  (1897),  is  well-known.  By  means  of 
charters,  licencing,  tax  concessions,  and  various  ’special*  arrangements, 
federal,  provincial,  and  municipal  levels  of  the  state  have  been  involved 
in  the  establishing  of  monopolies  and  monopolistic  arrangements.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  important  examples  of  this  activity  was  in  the  area  of 
banking.  Through  chartering  and  the  roughly  decennial  revisions  of  Canadian 
banking  legislation,  Canadian  bank  capital  and  the  Canadian  Bankers  Assoc¬ 
iation  was  able  to  maintain  the  Canadian  market  as  its  own  since  the  19th 
century.  Until  the  most  recent  revision  of  the  Bank  Act,  still  in  process 
at  the  time  of  writing,  foreign  banks  were  prevented  from  being 
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chartered  or  from  taking  over  Canadian  hanks. ^  Thus,  Canadian  hanks  were 
able  to  reserve  for  themselves  the  market  in  western  Canada.  As  noted  in 
the  previous  chapter,  this  was  a  major  cause  of  the  rapid  accumulation  of 
Canadian  hank  capital  in  the  first  decades  of  this  century  and  Canada's 
rise  into  the  ranks  of  the  imperialist  countries. 

The  formation  of  country-wide  and  world-wide  combines  and  monopolistic 
practices  did  not  imply  their  permanent  or  unaltered  existence.  Changes 
brought  about  by  cyclical  crises,  uneven  technological  advance  among  firms, 
the  opening  of  new  markets,  war  or  other  politico-military  factors  gave  rise 
to  a  variety  of  changes  in  the  scope  and  structure  of  the  economic  division 
of  the  world.  With  respect  to  Canada,  including  the  western  interior,  a 
general  tendency  has  been  the  shift  from  the  British  sphere  of  interest  to 
the  U.S.  sphere  of  interest.  Canadian  capital  has  had  its  own  monopoly 
arrangements  as  well  as  joint  monopoly  arrangements  with  British  and  U.S. 
capital,  primarily ,  and  other  foreign  capitals,  secondarily.  But  these  have 
undergone  m$jor  changes  during  the  century,  particularly  during  war  times. 

In  the  analysis  of  such  changes,  Lenin  made  an  important  theoretical 
observation i 


The  capitalists  divide  the  world,  not  out  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  malice,  but  because  the  degree  of  concentra¬ 
tion  which  has  been  reached  forces  them  to  adopt  this 
method  in  order  to  obtain  profits.  And  they  divide 
it  "in  proportion  to  capital",  "In  proportion  to 
strength",  because  there  cannot  be  any  other  method 
of  division  under  commodity  production  and  capitalism. 
But  strength  varies  with  the  degree  of  economic  and 
political  development.  In  order  to  understand  what 
is  taking  place  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  ques¬ 
tions  are  settled  by  the  changes  In  strength.  The 
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Recent  changes  permit  foreign  banks  to  become  established  in  Canada 
as  a  reciprocal  concession  by  Canadian  banking  interests  to  expand  further 
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question  as  to  whether  these  changes  are  "purely”  ec- 
onomic  or  non-economic  (e.g.f  military)  is  a  secondary 
one,  which  cannot  in  the  least  affect  fundamental  views 
on  the  latest  epoch  of  capitalism.  To  substitute  the 
question  of  the  form  of  the  struggle  and  agreements 
(today  peaceful,  tomorrow  warlike,  the  next  day  war- 
ike  again)  for  the  question  of  substance  of  the 
struggle  and  agreements  between  capitalist  asociations 
is  to  sink  to  the  role  of  a  sophist. 55 

The  result  of  capital  export  and  the  attempt  of  finance  capital  to 
divide  the  world  led  to  the  actual  division  of  the  world,  which  included 
not  only  division  through  combines  and  "economic  territory",  hut  the 
real  territorial  division  of  the  worldi  "The  epoch  of  the  latest  stage 
of  capitalism  shows  us  that  certain  relations  between  capitalist  assoc¬ 
iations  grow  up,  based  on  the  economic  division  of  the  world]  while  paral¬ 
lel  to  and  in  connection  with  it,  certain  relations  grow  up  between  pol¬ 
itical  alliances,  between  states,  on  the  basis  of  the  territorial  division 
of  the  world,  of  the  struggle  for  colonies,  of  the  'struggle  for  spheres 

of  influence’".56  in  Lenin's  treatment  of  this  fifth  and  final  essential 
feature  of  modem  imperialism,  the  emphasis  is  upon  the  fact  that  the 
"great  powers"  have  completed  the  division  of  the  world  and,  with  modem 
imperialism,  the  ’scarcity*  of  territory  to  control  begins  a  period  of 
struggle  for  the  redivision  of  territories. 


As  noted  in  the  previous  chapter,  there  were  significant  changes  in 
the  colonial  system  during  the  mid- 19th  century,  heralded  by  the  victory 
of  "free  trade"  in  Britain.  Despite  a  growth  of  independence  in  certain 
colonies,  including  Canada,  colonialism  itself  was  continued  and  actually 
expanded,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  19th  centuiyi 
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Between  1800  and  1878,  Europe  added  some  6,500,000 
square  miles  to  its  claims;  "between  then  and  1914 
another  8,653»000.  In  1800  Europe  and  its  posses¬ 
sions  (including  ex-colonies)  covered  about  55  per 
cent  of  the  land  surface  of  the  world;  in  I878,  67 
percent,  and  in  1914,  84.4  percent.  Expansion  con¬ 
tinued;  by  1939,  the  only  significant  countries 
that  had  not  been  under  European  rule  were  Turkey, 
parts. of  Arabia,  Persia,  China,  Tibet,  Mongolia, 
and  Siam*  In  addition  to  new  colonies,  there  were 
new  colonial  powers— Italy,  Belgium,  the  United 
States,  and  Russia. 57 


Lenin  argued  that  it  was  precisely  after  the  period  of  capitalist 
development  in  the  1860s  and  1870s,  when  free  competition  was  predominant, 
"that  the  tremendous  'boom*  in  colonial  conquests  begins,  and  that  the 
struggle  for  the  territorial  division  of  the  world  becomes  extraordinarily 

50 

sharp.”  He  concluded  that  this  change  was  brought  about  by  the  trans¬ 
ition  to  monopoly  capitalism.  What  marked  the  arrival  of  modem  imper¬ 
ialism  was  completion  of  territorial  partition,  that  is,  there  were  no 
longer  unoccupied  territories,  meaning  "territories  that  do  not  belong  to 

59 

any  state".  Since  capital  was  overflowing  its  home  boundaries  and  seek¬ 
ing  new  areas  of  investment,  the  completion  of  territorial  division  ended 


or  placed  limits  upon  extensive  growth  into  *new  territory*,  and  compelled 
an  intensified  struggle  over  territory  already  occupied  or  at  least  dir¬ 
ectly  claimed 1 


.  •  •  the  colonial  policy  of  the  capitalist  coun¬ 
tries  has  completed  the  seizure  of  the  unoccupied 
territories  on  our  planet.  For  the  first  time  the 
world  is.  completely  divided  up,  so  that  in  the 
future  only  redivision  is  possible,  i.e.,  terri¬ 
tories  can  only  pass  from  one  "owner"  to  another, 


.  ‘‘^D.K.  Fieldhouse, 
the  Eighteenth  Century, 


The  Colonial  Empires 1  A  Comparative  Survey  from 

New  York;  Dell,  196 6,  p.  178. 
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"owner”,  °f  V^S±ns  as  °™erless  territory  to  an 

,  He?cei  "e  aff  living  in  a  peculiar  epoch  of 
world  colonial,  policy,  which  is  most  closely  con- 

of°canitpV  tM6  ^^6St  Stage  ln  the  ?evelopment 
of  capitalism  ,  with  finance  capital. 

For  these  reasons  also  ire  are  dealing  with  an  imperialism  of  a  new  type, 
which  has  been  termed  "modem  imperialism"  or  monopoly  capitalist  imperial¬ 
ism  to  distinguish  it  from  earlier  "empires"  and  "imperialisms". 

There  are  many  political  economic  and  legal61  questions  which  still 
remain  to  he  answered  regarding  Canada's  transition  from  a  group  of  col¬ 
onies  to  an  imperialist  power.  One  of  these  is  the  correct  characteriza¬ 
tion  of  Canada's  position  among  the  number  of  "transitional  forms  of 
state  dependence"  such  as  the  "semi-colony"  and  the  country  with  finance 
and  diplomatic  dependence  accompanied  by  political  independence.62  Whether 
Canada  was  one,  or  both,  or  other  than  these  remains  an  important  his¬ 
torical  question  for  another  day;  however,  it  is  argued  here  that  there 
was  Canadian  territorial  annexation  and  expansion  of  a  colonial  form  which 
has  been  especially  evident  in  western  and  northern  Canada,  and  that  the 
rise  of  modem  imperialism,  including  Canadian  finance  capital,  seriously 
affected  the  character  of  that  expansion. 

The  previous  chapter  considered  the  character  of  ’internal  coloniza¬ 
tion’  following  the  1870  annexation  of  the  western  interior.  Much  of  this 
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rbid.,  p.  254. 


OUQ  +reaf  interesting  hut  by  no  means  complete  or  fully  rigor- 

ous  treatment  of  "law  in  the  colonies”  is  contained  in  D.N.  Prittf  Law 
- ss.and  Society,  London*  Lawrence  and  Wish art,  1971,  Book  3.  - 
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annexation  was  a  legal  claim  to  territory  with  little  substance  until 
•filled  out-  by  the  process  of  internal  colonization.  By  the  turn  of  the 
century  there  began  the  aggressive  expansion  and  colonization  character¬ 
istic  of  modem  imperialism.  In  certain  respects  it  did  not  Involve  fur¬ 
ther  -legal-  annexations,  for  that  had  been  -completed-  at  least  roughly 
much  earlier.  However,  there  were  several  disputes,  particularly  with  the 
U.S.  over  the  boundaries  of  Canada,  such  as  the  Alaska  Boundary  Dispute  in 

63  r 

1903,  and,  more  importantly,  numerous  efforts  to  substantiate  claims  in 
areas  open  to  potential  dispute  or  annexation,  such  as  the  -far  North-.64 

While  several  new  studies65  are  contributing  to  a  greater  awareness 
of  the  geography  of  early  Canadian  expansion,  and  undermining  a  traditional 
explanation  of  Canadian  expansion  as  "defensive  expansionism",66  the  real 
basis  of  new  Interpretations  of  Canadian  state  and  capitalist  expansion 
must  begin  in  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  Native  Peoples  and  their 
pre-state  economy  and  society.  The  problem  of  racism  towards  the  Indian 
and  MStis  peoples  has  tended  to  create  a  situation  where  their  role  has 
been  viewed  as  -peripheral-,  and  the  full  meaning  and  impact  of  colonialism 
and  imperialism  has  been  -blocked  out-.  Similarity,  but  to  a  lesser  degree, 


63 

dispute  over  the  Alaska  'panhandle'  was  resolved  in  favour  of 
U.S.  imperialism,  one  indication  of  the  real  balance  of  forces  then  exist- 

_ng  f?°n?,^he  U,S,»  and  Canada.  See  A.R.M,  Lower,  Colony  to  Nation. 

pp«  442-443 r  for  a  brief  discussion  of  the  dispute.  1 - 
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„  ,  fQr  example,  Yolande  Dorion-Robitaille,  Captain  T.E.  Bernier’s 

Contribution  to  Canadian  Sovereignty  in  the  Arctic.  Ottawa 1  Ministry  of - 

Indian  and  Northern  Affairs,  1978. -  y 


-  ■  ufeful  general  study  published  recently  is  Norman  L.  Nicholson, 

— e  Boundarles  of  Confederation,  Toronto 1  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  1979. 
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Of  course,  Canada  is  not  alone  in  having  legitimations  of  its 
pansions  as  being  "defensive"  or  for  purposes  of  "defence". 
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the  problems  of  racism  and  national  chauvinism  towards  non- Anglo-Saxon 
peoples,  particularly  the  French  Canadian  people  and  various  immigrant 
groups  in  Canada,  have  also  prevented  a  complete  and  objective  picture  of 
Canadian  political  economic  development  from  emerging. 

An  indication  of  the  impact  of  territorial  division  on  the  Alberta 
region  can  be  viewed  in  the  Chapter  Six  map  on  the  political  evolution  of 
Canada*  From  the  ’rough*  1870  annexation  one  can  discern  an  accelerated 
process  of  definition  and  clarification  of  boundaries  paralleling  the  growth 
of  alien  settlement  in  various  areas  of  western  and,  later,  northern  Can¬ 
ada.  Treaty  formation,  considered  in  Chapter  Six  ,  also  reflected 

this  expansion.  Furthermore,  and  also  of  major  importance,  there  was  a 
process  of  internal  territorial  division  giving  rise  to  various  territorial, 
administrative  district,  and  provincial  units.  This  form  of  territorial 
division,  which  has  involved  considerable  struggle,  was  apparent  in 

the  formation  of  the  Province  of  Alberta  (also  discussed  in  Chapter 
Six.  ).  Sven  within  the  provincial  and  other  well-established  units  the 
process  of  actual  economic  expansion  remains  an  important  element  for 
understanding  capitalist  development  in  the  western  interior.  This  has 
certainly  been  the  case  in  the  northern  areas  of  all  three  Prairie  provin¬ 
ces.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  many  northern  areas  of  the  western 
interior  the  Native  population  still  outnumbers  the  ’settler*,  just  as  it 
was  a  significant  fact,  but  one  often  ignored,  that  the  Native  population 
of  Alberta  outnumbered  the  settler  population  until  the  1890s. 

The  struggle  over  territorial  division  is  directly  associated  with 
the  role  of  the  state  in  capitalist  development*  Through  its  position  in 
the  imperialist  state,  finance  capital  is  able  to  ensure  state-enforced 
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monopoly  in  the  colony,  particularly  over  its  natural  resources! 

Colonial  possession  alone  gives  the  monopolies  com¬ 
plete  guarantee  against  all  contingencies  in  the 
struggle  against  competitors,  including  the  case  of 
the  adversary  wanting  to  he  protected  hy  a  law  estab¬ 
lishing  a  state  monopoly.  The  more  capitalism  is 
developed,  the  more  strongly  the  shortage  of  raw 
materials  is  felt,  the  more  intense  the  competition 
and  the  hunt  for  sources  of  raw  materials  through¬ 
out  the  whole  world,  the  more  desperate  the  struggle 
for  the  acquisition  of  colonies. 

The  control  of  natural  resources  in  the  western  interior,  exemplified 
in  the  history  of  Dominion  Lands  policy  and  administration,  was  among  the 
most  important  focal  points  or  issues  of  struggle  in  the  development  of  the 
Alberta  region.  By  means  of  the  federal  state  monopoly  and  private  (note- 
ably  C.P.R.)  monopoly  over  vast  resources  in  the  region,  a  particular  pat¬ 
tern  of  capitalist  accumulation  advantageous  to  central  Canadian  finance 
capital  was  guaranteed.  with  the  transfer  of  Dominion  Lands  to  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan  in  1930,  control  over  the  actual  and  potential  sources  of 
wealth  shifted  significantly,  and  opened  up  the  possibilities  of  new  pat¬ 
terns  in  capitalist  accumulation.  The  impact  of  the  1930  transfer  is  now 

realized  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  but  the  struggle  over  control  of 
the  resources  is  by  no  means  concluded.  Insofar  as  the  Province  of  Alberta 
gained  possession  of  a  major  resource  monopoly  in  1930,  there  was,  at  least 
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V.I.  Lenin,  "Imperialism",  p.  260.  In  an  earlier  passage,  which 
was  a  prelude  to  his  theory  of  state-monopoly  capitalism,  Lenin  pointed  to 
the  close  interconnection  of  state  and  private  monopolies:  "We  see  plain¬ 
ly  here  how  private  and  state  monopolies  are  interwoven  in  the  epoch  of 
finance  capital |  how  both  are  but  separate  links  in  the  imperialist  strug¬ 
gle  between  the  big  monopolists  for  the  division  of  the  world."  (p.  251.) 
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For  J.A.  Hobson's  interesting  comments  on  the  G. P» R.  and  Canadian 
government,  see  Canada  Today,  Chapter  XIII. 
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formally,  the  recognition  of  a  shift  In  the  relationship  of  contending 

forces.  .  However,  this  was  not  an  end  to  the  contending  forces  themselves 
or  to  many  of  the  issues  at  stake,  particularly  such  basic  issues  as  the 
control  of  secure  sources  of  supply  and  the  division  of  rents. 


The  Markings  of  Imperialism 

The  history  of  capitalism  in  Canada,  especially  when  viewed  from 
the  perspective  of  regional  development,  reveals  unmistakably  capitalism's 
fundamental  tendency  towards  uneven  development.  The  emergence  of  imper¬ 
ialism  accelerates  this  unevenness,  which  in  turn  exacerbates  regional  ’dis¬ 
parities*  and  gives  rise  to  further  internal  struggles.  This  process  is 
exemplified,  in  particular,  in  the  development  of  railways. 

At  the  world  level,  railway  statistics  for  the  years  from  1890  to 

1913  indicated  that  trackage  growth  was  most  rapid  in  colonial  and  semi- 

69 

independent  areas.  This  meant  that  the  growth  of  capitalism,  of  capital¬ 
ist  productive  forces,  did  not  necessarily  correspond  to  the  relationships 
of  ownership^ whichf in  the  case  of  the  railways^ resided  in  Europe,  the  U.S. , 
or  central  Canada.  The  export  of  capital,  in  effect,  accelerated  the  dev- 
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Lenin  used  the  following  statistics  for  railway  trackage  (ibid. , 

(thousands  of  kilometres) 

1890  1913  Increase 

Europe 

224 

346 

+122 

United  States 

268 

411 

+143 

All  colonies 

82) 

210) 

+128) 

Independent  and  semi- 

<  125 

)347  )  +222 

independent  states  of 

43) 

137) 

+  94) 

Asia  and  America 

TOTAL 

612 

1,104 

P- 
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elopment  of  capitalism  in  the  areas  where  it  was  exported,  but  did  so  in 
ways  which  would  also  accelerate  unevenness: 

Capitalism  is  growing  with  the  greatest  rapid¬ 
ity  in  the  colonies  and  in  overseas  countries.  Among 
the  latter,  new  imperialist  powers  are  emerging  (e.g. , 

Japan).  The  struggle  among  the  world  imperialisms  is 
becoming  more  acute.  The  tribute  levied  by  finance 
capital  on  the  most  profitable  colonial  and  overseas 
enterprises  is  increasing.  In  the  division  of  this 
"booty” ,  an  exceptionally  large  part  goes  to  countries 
which  do  not  always  stand  at  the  top  of  the  list  in 

the  rapidity  of  the  development  of  their  productive 
forces. 

By  exporting  capital,  the  exporting  region  or  country  can  also  retard  the 
development  of  its  own  productive  forces  while  at  the  same  time  creating 
future  competitors  in  the  region  or  country  to  which  capital  is  exported. 
Of  course,  the  form  of  capital  export,  such  as  whether  it  is  portfolio  or 
direct,  and  the  conditions  and  degree  of  exploitation  in  the  ’host’  region 
or  country  play  a  decisive  role  in  whether  this  tendency  is  realized.^1 
Within  Canada,  as  in  the  world  setting,  the  rate  of  growth  of  rail¬ 
ways  in  the  Prairie  west  was  much  greater  than  that  in  central  Canada. 
Between  1906  and  1916  railways  grew  from  1,239  miles  to  4,557  miles  or 
nearly  3.7  times,  while  for  Canada  as  a  whole  the  growth  from  22,385  miles 
to  39>243  miles  was  about  75  percent. ^ 
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Among  "dependency"  theorists  knd  among  capitalist  promoters  of 
capital  export),  there  is  at  best  a  one-sided  recognition  of  the  contrad- 
mi£0ry  features  of  development  created  by  capital  export.  In  particular: 

The  export  of  capital  influences  and  greatly  accelerates  the  development 
of  capitalism  in  those  countries  to  which  it  is  exported.  While,  there¬ 
fore,  the  export  of  capital  may  tend  to  a  certain  extent  to  arrest  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  capital-exporting  countries,  it  can  only  do  so  by  expanding 
and  deepening  the  further  development  of  capitalism  throughout  the  world." 
(ibid.,  p.  243.) 

72  . . 

Alberta,  Statistics  of  Progress,  p.  149,  and  J.  Lukasiewicz,  op.- 
Cit. ,  p ■  4© • 
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Associated  with  the  period  of  rapid  railway  growth  there  was  also  a 

very  rapid  rate  of  capitalist  industrial  development,  of  urbanization  (as  men 

tioned  in  Chapter  Six  )  and  of  wage-labour  (as  will  be  considered 

in  the  next  chapter).  It  was  in  this  context  that  Lenin  observed* 

Railways  are  a  summation  of  the  basic  capitalist  in¬ 
dustries,  coal,  iron  and  steel )  a  summation  and  the 
most  striking  index  of  the  development  of  world  trade 
and  bourgeois-democratic  civilization.  ...  the 
railways  are  linked  up  with  large-scale  industry, 
with  monopolies,  syndicates,  cartels,  trusts,  banks 
and  the  financial  oligarchy.  .  .  ,  The  uneven  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  railways,  their  uneven  development 
sums  up,  as  it  were,  modem  monopolist  capitalism  on 
a  world-wide  scale. 73 

The  essence  of  the  unevenness  accelerated  by  imperialism  is  the  same 
as  that  for  capitalism  in  general*  the  contraditiction  between  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  forces  of  production  and  the  relations  of  production.  On  the 
one  side,  monopoly  capitalism  greatly  accelerates  and  ’socializes*  the 
process  of  production. ^  On  the  other  side,  the  relations  of  production, 
that  is,  the  system  of  private  ownership  remains  in  existence.  Hence,  from 
the  regional  perspective,  while  productive  capacity  grows,  the  general 
tendency  is  towards  increasing  ’absentee*  ownership  of  wealth  and  outflow 
of  surplus  value. 

Another  form  of  unnevenness  which  develops  is  among  sectors  in  the 
capitalist  economy.  The  development  of  monopoly  in  certain  sectors  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  draining  of  resources  from  other  sectors,  thus  incapacit¬ 
ating  the  latter's  development.  For  example,  within  the  pre-World  War  I 
Prairies  there  existed  alongside  a  highly  advanced  and  profitable  C.P.R. 
railway  transport  corporation,  numerous  but  relatively  weak  producers  in 
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Ibid.,  p.  190. 

74 

See,  for  example,  ibid.,  p.  205. 
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agriculture  with  major  debts,  few  if  any  accumulated  surpluses,  and  a 
high  rate  of  failures. 

It  is  because  railways  played  a  major  part  in  the  extension  of  mon¬ 
opoly  and  the  consolidation  of  imperialism  that  they  used  to  be  viewed  as 
a  means  of  accelerating  uneven  development  and  the  exploitation  of  many 
thousands  of  wage-labourers  and  small  producers.?-5  If,  as  this  suggests, 
the  development  of  monopoly  capitalism  has  tended  inevitably  to  the  polar¬ 
ization  of  wealth  and  regional  ’disparity*,  the  solution  to  the  problem 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  private  property  system.76  The  1930  Dominion  Lands 
transfer,  which  occurred  after  the  main  pressures  for  settlement  had  crested 
and  followed  on  a  history  of  political  opposition  from  the  Prairies,  led 
later  to  a  significant  amelioration  of  the  fundamental  tendency  on  the 
Prairies,  at  least  within  the  context  of  the  federal  state.  However,  the 
transfer  did  not  end  the  tendency  because,  clearly,  it  did  not  stop  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  monopoly  capitalism.  Indeed,  insofar  as  monopoly  capitalism  found 
it  easier  to  obtain  concessions  and  could  strike  more  advantageous  bargains 
with  weaker  and  divided  provincial  governments,  provincial  ownership  may 
have  accelerated  the  growth  of  monopoly. 


75 

In  this  context,  Lenin  condemned  sharply  certain  approaches  to  rail¬ 
way  development!  MThe  building  of  railways  seems  to  be  a  simple,  natural, 
democratic,  cultural  and  civilising  enterprise j  that  is  what  it  is  in  the 
opinion  of  the  bourgeois  professors  who  are  paid  to  depict  capitalist  slav¬ 
ery  in  bright  colours,  and  in  the  opinion  of  petty  bourgeois  philistines. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  capitalist  threads,  which  in  thousands  of  dif- 
erent  intercrossings  bind  these  enterprises  with  prive  property  in  the  means 
of  production  in  general,  have  converted  this  railway  construction  into  an 
Instrument  for  oppressing  a  thousand  million  people  (in  the  colonies  and  semi- 
colonies;,  that  is,  more  than  half  the  opoulation  of  the  globe  that  inhabits 
the  dependent  countries,  as  well  as  the  wage-slaves  of  capital  in  the  ’civ¬ 
ilized*  countries.”  (ibid.,  p.  190.) 


76, 


So  important  was  the  "law  of  uneven  development”  and  its  basis  in 
the  capitalist  private  property  system  that  Lenin  argued  it  gave  rise  to 
violence,  including  war.  Dealing  on  a  world  level  at  the  time  of  World  War 
I»  he  argued i  ”Finance  capital  and  the  trusts  do  not  diminish  but  increase 
the  differences  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  various  parts  of  the  world  ec¬ 
onomy.  Once  the  relation  of  forces  is  changed,  what  other  solution  of  the 
contradictions  can  be  found  under  capitalism  than  that  of  force?”  (ibid. 
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Ihe  growth  of  monopoly  in  industry  also  tended  to  stagnate  develop¬ 
ment  and  led  to  parasitic  forms  of  capital  accumulation. 


'  •  '  lik®  311  mon°Poly.  it  Capitalist  monopoly  in¬ 
evitably  engenders  a  tendency  to  stagnation  and  de¬ 
cay.  Since  monopoly  prices  are  established,  even 
temporarily,  the  motive  cause  of  technical  and.  con¬ 
sequently,  all  progress  disappears  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent  and,  further,  the  economic  possibility  arises  of 

the  fin!  technioal  progress.  Certainly, 

the  possibility  of  reducing  the  cost  of  production  and 

increasing  profits  by  introducing  technical  improve¬ 
ments  operates  in  the  direction  of  change.  But  the 
tendency  to  stagnation  and  decay,  which  is  character¬ 
ing!  “°n°P°lyI  con«nues  to  operate,  and  in  some 
ranches  of  industry,  in  some  countries,  for  certain 
periods  of  time,  it  gains  the  upper  hand.?? 


This  tendency  can  help  explain  the  highly  uneven  and  often  low  levels  of 
development  in  industries  subject  to  monopoly.  Increasingly,  for  example, 
the  deterioration  and  relatively  limited  advances  in  20th  century  railway 
development  in  Canada,  have  been  observed  and  criticized.78  0ne  oan 

note  the  growing  portion  of  economic  product  devoted  to  purely  ’financial* 
79 

payments  and  the  growing  role  of  the  state  in  guaranteeing  minimal  levels 
of  profit  (which  will  he  considered  in  the  final  chapter). 

A  superficial  consideration  of  the  problem  of  capitalist  monopoly 
has  frequently  led  to  the  conclusion  that  simply  ’more  competition*  will 
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Ibid.,  p.  276. 


Obsolescence!*  Lukasiewio0'  3£g.  Railway  Game,  A  Study  in  Soclo-Technologinal 
79 

Between  1926  and  I960,  rent,  interest  and  miscellaneous  investment 
income  rose  from  $287  million  to  $2,470  million  or  8.6  times^whereasthe 

times  na^onat,product  1066  $5,152  million  to  36,28?  million  or  ?!o 

income  leased  £0™°^°“  °f  Th  Jni9rest  miscellaneouslinvestment 
income  increased  from  5.6  percent  to  6.8  percent  of  the  G.N.P;  at  market 

prices*  (K.G.  Urquhart  and  K.  A.  H. ■*  Buckley,  op.  clW  p-  103- )  The  change 

has  been  even  more  dramatic  since  World  War  I.  According  to  the  Ministry  of 

Finance  s  Economic  Review  for  1979r  the  proportion  of  interest  and  miscel- 

laneous  investment  income  of  net  national  income  climbed  from  1.8  percent 

in  1947  to  8.2  percent  in  1978. 
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solve  the  problem  or  to  the  weak  and  often  tautological  historical  argu¬ 
ment  that  monopoly  resulted  from  a  lack  of  competition.  Ihe  historical 
observation  to  emphasize,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  monopoly  arose  out  of 

competition,  out  of  often  intense  including  violent  rivalry  among  capitals, 
which  in  turn  was  the  consequence  of  the  inevitable  concentration  of  pro¬ 
ductive  forces  and  capital.  That  capitalism  reached  an  historic  stage 
where  monopoly  capital  came  to  dominate  production  is  not  answered  by  argu¬ 
ments  to  the  effect  that  'it  could  have  been  otherwise*  or  wishful  thinking 
about  returning  to  an  earlier  era,  for  these  arguments  ignore  the  produc¬ 
tive  basis — with  its  many  technical,  economic,  and  social  preconditions— 

81 

upon  which  monopoly  capital  arose.  1 

With  the  export  of  capital,  especially  in  its  portfolio  form,  the 
increased  prominence  of  money  or  bank  capital  in  the  exploitation  of  less 
developed  regions  and  countries  also  appeared.  Hobson  noted,  in  particular, 
the  growth  of  a  group  of  bondholders  and  financiers  centered  in  England, 
and  a  similar  process  was  observable  in  other  developed  capitalist  states. 
Lenin  developed  Hobson's  observations  to  identify  the  emergence  of  a  ten¬ 
dency  towards  "rentierism"  in  modern  imperialism* 


Another  long-standing  solution  proposed  to  the  'railway  problem' 
has  been  to  unfetter  the  G.P. R.  and  G.N. R.  to  have  higher  monopoly  prices 
and  profits  by  abandoning  the  1897  Crow’s  Nest  Pass  rates.  Of  course,  this 
'solution'  would  likely  exacerbate  problems  for  numerous  small  or  'mar¬ 
ginal'  farmers. 

81 

The  general  argument  used  by  Lenin  against  a  typical  'free  com¬ 
petition'  approach  went  as  follows*  "Let  us  assume  that  free  competition 
without  any  sort  of  monopoly,  would  have  developed  capitalism  and  trade  more 
rapidly.  But  the  more  rapidly  trade  and  capitalism  develop,  the  greater 
is  the  concentration  of  production  and  capital  which  gives  rise  to  mono¬ 
poly.  And  monopolies  have  already  arisen — precisely  out  of  free  compet¬ 
ition!  Even  if  monopolies  have  now  begun  to  retard  progress,  it  is  not  an 
argument  in  favour  of  free  competition,  which  has  become  impossible  after 
it  has  given  rise  to  monopoly."  (V.I.  Lenin,  "Imperialism",  p.  290.) 
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Further,  imperialism  is  an  immense  accumula¬ 
tion  of  money  capital  in  a  few  countries.  •  •  . 

Hence  the  extraordinary  growth  of  a  class,  or  rather 
of  a  stratum  of  rentiers,  i.e«,  people  who  live  by 
" clipping  coupons'*,  who  take  no  part  in  any  enter¬ 
prise  whatever,  whose  profession  is  idleness.  The 
export  of  capital,  one  of  the  most  essential  econo¬ 
mic  bases  of  imperialism,  still  more  completely 
isolates  the  rentiers  from  production  and  sets  the 
seal  of  parasitism  on  the  whole  country  that  lives 
by  exploiting  the  labour  of  several  overseas  coun¬ 
tries  and  colonies.  •  .  . 

The  income  of  the  rentiers  is  five  times  great¬ 
er  than  the  income  obtained  from  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  biggest  trading  country  in  the  world!  This 
is  the  essence  of  imperialism  and  imperialist  para¬ 
sitism. 

For  that  reason  the  terra,  "rentier  state" 

(Rentnerstaat),  or  usurer  state,  is  coming  into  com¬ 
mon  use  in  the  economic  literature  that  deals  with 
imperialism.  The  world  has  become  divided  into  a 
handful  of  usurer  states  and  a  vast  majority  of  deb¬ 
tor  states.  82 

The  impact  in  the  western  interior  of  this  tendency  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  imperialism  was  enormous.  The  extent  of  long-term  debt  in  the 
Alberta  region,  especially  airong  the  agricultural  population  and  the  pro¬ 
vincial  and  various  municipal  governments, gave  rise  to  acute  crises  during 
periods  of  depression,  and  led  to  an  almost  unending  series  of  political 
struggles  with  central  Canadian  banking  interests,  culminating  in  the  tur¬ 
bulent  1930s.  With  the  • oil  boom*  beginning  in  the  19*K)s  and,  in  the  1970s, 
the  institution  of  the  so-called  "Heritage  Fund",  a  countervailing  trend 
emerged.  Indeed,  during  the  1970s,  the  Alberta  state  became  a  rentier 
state  in  its  own  right,  mitigating  but  by  no  means  ending  the  "money  power" 
of  Central  Canada. 

Another  impact  of  the  rise  of  imperialism  was  among  the  wage- labouring 
population.  Lenin,  in  particular,  emphasized  that  imperialism  fostered 
division  among  the  proletariat  by  tending  "to  create  privileged  sections 
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Ibid. ,  p. 
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also  among  the  workers,  and  to  detach  them  from  the  broad  masses  of  the 
proletariat  ,"83  He  observed,  for  example,  that  with  the  rise  of  imper¬ 
ialism  came  a  decline  in  emigration  from  the  imperialist  countries,  but  an 
increase  in  emigration  from  less  developed  countries  and  noted  that  "In 
the  United  States,  immigrants  from  Eastern  and  Southern  Europe  are  engaged 
in  the  most  poorly  paid  jobs,  while  American  workers  provide  the  highest 
percentage  of  overseas  or  of  the  better-paid  workers."84  A  similar  com¬ 
ment  could  have  been  made  with  regard  to  labour  in  Alberta,  especially  in 
the  mining  and  construction  industries,  although  British  immigrants  as 
well  as  Anglo-Canadians  were  prominent  among  the  upper  strate  of  the  workers. 
In  times  of  crisis,  the  rise  of  national  chauvinism  and  racism,  such  as 
the  peak  proportions  of  the  1917  'Conscription  Crisis’,  is  accelerated 
sharply  by  capitalist  interests  in  order  to  perpetuate  this  division. 

Further,  the  drain  of  surplus  value  from  colonial,  semi- colonial,  or 
’hinterland*  areas  also  enabled  the  proletariat  in  the  imperialist  centres, 
particularly  its  top  sections,  to  gain  benefits  not  generally  available  to 
the  proletariat  in  the  hinterland.  In  part,  this  explains  the  sharp  clea¬ 
vage  which  erupted  in  the  labour  movement  in  Canada  between  the  typically 
more  radical  western  and  eastern  sections  in  the  1910s.  However,  the  clea¬ 
vages  also  existed  on  a  sectoral  basis,  for  instance,  the  entrenched  'labour 
artistocracy*  in  the  railway  craft  unions  as  compared  to  the  relatively  more 
militant  leadership  of  the  mining  unions.  The  material  basis  of  certain 
groups  of  wage-labourers  as  a  'labour  artistocracy’83  existed  in  several 
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Ibid.,  p.  283. 
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Ibid.,  p.  283. 
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The  concept  is  treated  briefly  in  Lenin’s  "Imperialism",  pp.  193- 
194,  and  pp.  282-285. 
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forms  and  was  especially  prominent  among  the  skilled  trades  and  craft  unions 
although  the  phenomenon  has  received  little  systematic  study  in  Canada. 

In  Alberta  itself,  one  can  observe  numerous  examples  of  labour  leaders 
and  members,  particularly  in  the  railway  and  building  .trades,  engaged  in 
attempts  at  forming  ranching  companies,  speculating  in  land,  investing  in 
mining  enterprises  and  other  economic  activities  which  tied  them  more 
closely  to  their  capitalist  superiors  in  both  economic  interests  and  polit¬ 
ical  expression.  A  few  companies  were  formed  directly  by  some  wage-earners. 
For  example,  one  of  the  earliest  joint-stock  companies  in  Alberta,  the 
Drowning  Ford  Ranche  Company,  was  formed  in  1898  at  Medicine  Hat  with 
about  15  shareholders  of  which  twelve  were  listed  as  engineers,  two  as 
firemen,  and  one  as  a  conductor.  These  railway  workers  set  a  nominal  cap¬ 
ital  of  $40,000  divided  into  400  shares  at  $100.00,  which  was  a  relatively 
large  denomination  at  the  time;  $2,300  in  paid  up  capital  was  deposited  in 
the  Merchant’s  Bank  in  Medicine  Hat.  More  typical  was  the  situation  where 
wage-labourers  took  or  were  offered  a  minority  shareholding,  usually  common 
shares  where  shares  were  divided  into  preferred  and  common  forms.  This  oc¬ 
curred,  for  example,  in  the  Great  Western  Garment  Company  among  others,  and 
was  often  associated  with  more  paternalistic  capitalist  management.  Such 
shareholding  among  wage-labourers  was  generally  small  and  tended  to  decline 
over  time  in  companies  that  managed  to  survive  for  more  than  a  few  years. 

An  interesting  and  somewhat  different  phenomenon  was  the  involvement 
of  workers  in  the  formation  of  early  "quasi-cooperatives".  For  example, 
the  Lethbridge  Co-operative  Association  was  formed  in  1898  with  a  nominal 
capital  of  $10,000  divided  into  400  shares  at  $25.00  each.  Just  over  half 

the  initial  87  shareholders  were  miners,  and  some  labourers  and  railways 
workers  were  also  included.  While  the  shareholding  was  widely  dispersed 
by  comparison  with  most  firms,  the  company  was  not  a  ’pure'  cooperative, 
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in  that  the  shareholdings  of  members  were  not  equal,  hut  varied  from  $25.00 
to  $200.00  with  most  between  $50.00  and  $150.00.  The  company’s  records 
note  that  $3,583-50  was  paid  up  capital  while  $5,025  woth  of  shares  were 
subscribed.  Another  similar  firm,  the  People’s  Cooperative  Society  Ltd., 
was  formed  in  Calgary  in  1900.  A  July,  1902  declaration  indicated  about 
128  initial  shareholders  having  typically  one  to  three  shares  each.  The 
shareholders  included  many  wage-labourers,  and  the  Calgary  Trades  and  Labour 
Council  was  later  involved  with  the  Society  whose  motto  became  "One  for  all 
and  all  for  each”  and  proclaimed  itself  as  "a  progressive  society  based  on 
true  principles  of  co-operation" .  However,  there  was  also  the  strong 
presence  of  businessmen  in  the  society,  and  the  directors  of  the  society 

and  a  few  individual  shareholders  had  as  many  as  280  shares  (William  Edward 
Pierce)* 

As  imperialism  matured  and  economic  crisis  deepened,  particularly  in 
such  periods  as  the  late  1910s  and  the  1930s,  one  can  observe  not  only 
deterioration  of  the  position  of  wage-labour  in  general,  but  also  its  higher 
strata  including  elements  of  the  labour  aristocracy.  The  growth  of  wage- 
labour  and  the  rise  of  industrial  unions  further  weakened  the  position  of 
these  elements.  However,  such  a  trend  was  arrested  at  times  in  later  years 
by  factors  which  will  be  considered  in  the  final  chapters.  The  role  of 
primitive  accumulation  in  a  colonial  context,  such  as  in  the  usurping  of 
Native  lands,  was  no  doubt  one  major  factor  in  enabling  the  development  of 
some  elements  of  a  labour  aristocracy  in  the  Alberta  region,  but  one  must 
emphasize  that  in  the  pre-World  War  II  era,  whatever  elements  of  a  labour 
aristocracy  which  did  exist  in  Alberta  were  much  weaker  than  those  existing 
in  central  Canada,  the  U.S.,  and  Britain. 

The  rise  of  monopoly  capitalism  also  gave  rise  to  various  mass  move- 
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ments  of  opposition.  While  a  discussion  of  these  movements  lies  teyond  the 
scope  of  this  thesis,  several  useful  studies  relating  to  these  movements 
have  been  cited  in  Chapter  3-86  As  noted  there,  a  considerable  number  of 
useful  studies  have  been  done  on  the  early  fanner  movements,  but  until  the 
1960s  less  has  appeared  on  the  labour  movement.  It  is  significant,  however 
that  both  the  organized  labour  and  farmer  movements  in  Alberta  began  their 
days  in  the  years  prior  to  World  War  I  when  the  full  force  of  monopoly 
capitalism  was  making  itself  felt.  Much  study  remains  to  be  done  on  the 
politico-economic  expressions  of  these  social  forces,  particularly  the 
growth  of  their  own  political  organizations  both  inside  and  outside  the 
two  principal  parties  of  monopoly  capital  in  Canada,  the  Liberal  and  Con¬ 
servative  parties.  Of  special  significance  was  the  emergence  of  independ¬ 
ent  political  action  which  generally  appeared  after  economic  action,  but 
became  conjoined  with  it.  Again,  it  was  during  the  years  of  the  rise  of 
monopoly  capitalism  that  the  first  signs  of  suoh  independent  political  ac¬ 
tion  appeared  in  Alberta.  Thus,  for  example,  the  United  Farmers  of  Alberta 
first  stood  independently  for  provincial  elections  in  1917,  while  an  in¬ 
dependent  Labour  candidate  appeared  as  early  as  1 905. 87 

Gustavus  Myers,  in  1913,  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  comment  on  the 
rising  tide  of  antagonism  to  monopoly  capital  which  was  appearing  in  Canada 
In  the  pre-war  years.  His  article,  "Agrarian  Discontent  in  Canada",  emphas¬ 
ized  the  "middle-class"  character  of  the  movement  and  its  importance  as  an 
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’awakening*  of  the  Canadian  people i 


The  first  faint  beginnings  of  middle-class  an¬ 
tagonism  to  concentrated  great  capitalist  power  are 

+h«eV^en+f  ln  Antagonism  properly  describes 

the  situation;  it  would  be  far-fetched  at  the  present 
time  to  magnify  the  movement  as  one  of  any  intrinsic 
revolutionary  character,  even  as  middle  class  move¬ 
ments  go.  Nevertheless,  considering  the  long-prevail¬ 
ing  quiescent,  submissive  attitude  that  nearly  all 
elements  in  Canada  have  taken  toward  capitalist  rule, 
the  agrarian  agitation  now  commencing  has  its  social 
and  economic  significance. 88 


Myers  commented  that  ’’Canada  presents  the  phenomenon  of  having  almost 
reached  the  apex  of  modem  capitalist  concentrated  rule,  yet  unlike  the 

United  States,  this  rule  has  come  about  without  having  to  encounter  a  single 
serious  middle-class  revolt."89  „ls  treatment  of  the  situatlonj  whlle  be_ 

traying  an  element  of  U.S.  chauvinism,  was  very  advanced  for  its  time,  In 

particular,  Myers  recognized  the  significance  of  a  • labour  aristocracy'  in 
Canada* 


The  sudden  apprehension  of  the  middle-class 
elements  is,  indeed,  pathetic  and  in  this  category 
there  must  be  included  the  whole  of  the  professional 
class  and  large  numbers  of  the  working  class. 

Perhaps  nowhere  in  the  world  are  the  skilled 
workers  as  a  whole,  so  bourgeois  in  thought,  attach¬ 
ments  or  views  as  the  native  English-speaking  workers 
in  Canada,  particularly  in  Eastern  Canada.  Large  num¬ 
bers  of  them  own  their  own  homes,  or  at  least  have  the 
nominal  title  subject  to  mortgage,  and  their  views  are 
essentially  those  of  the  small  property- owning  class. 
With  some  exceptions,  their  ideas  of  trade  unionism 
are  those  of  the  obsolete  and  decadent  British  trade 
unionism  of  thirty  years  ago.  For  decades  they  have 
been  content  to  move  along  the  narrow  lines  not  only 
of  an  old-time  compromising  economic  action,  but  also 
of  ancient  theological  thought.  ... 

But  this  supine  state  of  affairs  happily  is  be¬ 
ing  upset  by  a  new  factor  in  Canadian  thought,  at 
least  which  the  Church  is  powerless  to  control.  This 
new  factor  is  the  tremendous  economic  pressure.  Even 
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higher  than  in  the  United  States  is  the  increased 
cost  of  living  in  most  Canadian  cities.  The  pro¬ 
fessional  classes  feel  the  pinch  intensely.  Ihe 
shopkeeping  and  small  factory  middle  class  look  with 
vast  uneasiness  upon  the  great  and  arrogant  power  of 
the  Trusts.  The  skilled  labourer  not  only  has  to 
face  the  increased  expense  of  livelihood,  but  to  his 
amazement  he  is  suddenly  drawing  out  of  his  caste 
shell  to  find  that  even  his  craft  is  being  abolished 
by  automatic  machinery.  The  farmer  is  becoming  dis¬ 
gruntled  because  of  the  high  taxes,  high  cost  of  nec¬ 
essary  tools,  and  the  clutch  that  the  railroad,  Trust 
and  bank  magnates  have  upon  him.  Discontent  is  rife? 
smug  complacency  is  being  discarded.  It  is  a  slow 
transformative  process,  but  a  deadly  sure  one. 90 


Myers  referred  to  the  ’’agrarian  agitation”  in  the  Prairies  as  re¬ 
flected  around  such  publications  as  the  Grain  Growers’  Guide  of  Winnipeg, 
but  emphasized  their  ’middle  class’  character.  He  also  drew  an  interest¬ 
ing  contrast  with  the  U.S.  situation,  where  agrarian  agitation  tended  to 
appear  after  rather  than  before  land  settlement  was  completed: 

It  ^agrarian  unrest^]  is,  as  is  obvious,  wholly  middle 
class,  in  favour  of  the  continued  exploitation  of  the 
industrial  and  agricultural  worker,  and,  of  course, 
has  nothing  in  common  with  any  movement  to  overthrow 
capitalism.  In  the  United  States,  such  agrarian  move¬ 
ments  developed  in  the  crude  infancy  of  the  Trusts?  in 
Canada,  the  agrarian  agitation  is  just  beginning  when 
the  power  and  machinery  of  the  Trusts  are  already  super- 
finely  organized  to  snatch  the  proceeds  of  the  farmer. 

Where  in  the  United  States  the  Trusts  came  after  the 
land  had  all,  or  nearly  all,  been  settled  or  at  least 
appropriated,  in  Canada  they  are  in  concentrated,  un¬ 
molested  operation  before  much  of  the  land,  both  in 
the  East  and  in  the  Northwest,  has  been  settled.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  this  means  that,  once  started,  agrarian  move¬ 
ments  in  Canada  will  go  through  much  more  rapid  stages 
before  their  decay,  and  the  same,  no  doubt,  applies  to 
industrial  middle-class  movements.  Meanwhile,  although 
small  in  numbers,  the  Socialist  movement  is  energetic, 
and  if  it  does  not  allow  itself  to  temporize  with  middle 
class  movements  for  the  sake  of  votes,  it  will  stand  out 


90 
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to  which  Lenin  refers  in  ’’Notebooks  on  Imperialism”,  Vol.  39,  p.  593. 


as  a  revolutionary  party  to  face  concentrated  capital¬ 
ism  after  the  middle  class  agitations  have  come  and 
gone. 

Ihis  chapter  has  considered  certain  aspects  of  the  rise  and  impact 
of  monopoly  capitalism-modem  imperialism— in  Alberta.  Of  course,  to 
treat  the  workings  of  imperialism,  which  are  both  numerous  and  deepr  in 
a  manner  approaching  completeness  is  a  project  far  beyond  our  present 
confines!  "A  monopoly  once  it  is  formed  and  controls  thousands  of  millions 
inevitably  penetrates  into  every  sphere  of  public  life,  regardless  of  the 
form  of  government  and  all  other  'details’ . 
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Chapter  Nine 


The  Maturing  of  Capitalism  and  the 
Rise  of  the  Working  Class  in  Alberta 


Ten  thousand  times  has  the  labour  movement 
stumbled  and  fallen  and  bruised  itself,  and  risen 
again;  been  seized  by  the  throat  and  choked  into 
insensibility;  enjoined  by  courts,  assaulted  by 
thugs,  charged  by  militia,  shot  down  by  regulars, 
traduced  by  the  press,  frowned  upon  by  public  op¬ 
inion,  deceived  by  politicians,  threatened  by 
priests,  repudiated  by  renegades,  preyed  upon  by 
grafters,  infested  by  spies,  deserted  by  cowards, 
betrayed  by  traitors,  bled  by  leeches,  and  sold 
out  by  leaders,  but,  notwithstanding  all  this,  and 
all  these,  it  is  today  the  most  vital  potential 
power  this  planet  has  ever  known,  and  its  historic 
mission  of  emancipating  the  workers  of  the  world 
from  the  thralldom  of  the  ages  is  as  certain  of 
ultimate  realisation  as  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

Eugene  V.  Debs  (1904) 

Provincial  status  created  opportunities  for  the  acceleration  of  re¬ 
gionally  based  capitalist  development.  However,  the  debilitating  legacy 
of  Canadian  internal  colonization  constrained  and  deformed  this  develop¬ 
ment.  Even  today,  when  Alberta  appears  as  a  "have  province",  there  remain 
certain  so-called  "regional  disparities"  which  testify  to  a  deeper  problem, 
that  is,  the  uneven  development  inherent  in  capitalism  wherever  it  appears. 

As  a  generally  subordinate  section  of  the  Canadian  economy,  the  Al¬ 
berta  economy  suffered  from  a  greater  turbulence  and  vulnerability  to  ex¬ 
ternal  forces.  Cyclical  realization  crises — "booms  and  busts" — hit  harder, 
especially  prior  to  the  1950s.  Coupled  with  the  major  wars,  these  crises 
helped  to  define  the  modem  phases  of  Alberta’s  development. 

The  rapid  growth  occurring  during  the  formal  achievement  of  provincial 
autonomy  (1905)  continued  to  a  peak  in  late  1912,  except  for  a  brief  re- 
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cession  in  1908*  The  first  major  depression  in  the  twentieth  century  hit 
Alberta  in  1913*  Although  World  War  I  "began  in  August  1914,  the  province 
was  not  pulled  out  of  depression  until  1915*  Thereafter  the  economy  ex¬ 
panded  under  the  added  stimulus  of  war  mobilization  to  a  peaJc  in  1917, 
then  continued  at  a  relatively  high  level  of  activity  until  the  traumatic 
post-war  collapse  of  1919*  It  is  the  war  and  post-war  crisis  (and,  cor¬ 
responding  to  it  politically,  the  ejection  of  the  provincial  Liberal  party 
from  office  in  1921 )  that  marks  the  end  of  the  first  phase  of  provincial 
development  and  the  eruption  of  the  first  general  crisis  of  capitalism. 

The  second  phase  in  provincial  development  covered  the  1920s.  After 
the  depression  of  1919,  economic  growth  increased  until  1929,  although  not 
without  some  smaller  crises  in  the  early  1920s.  Depressions  took  place 
in  1920  and  1923,  both  for  somewhat  longer  than  a  year’s  duration. 

With  the  Great  Depression  of  1929,  the  Canadian  economy  sunk  into  a 
long  phase  of  deepening  crisis  until  World  War  II  (1939-45)  stimulated  a 
recovery.  The  depths  of  the  depression  were  reached  in  1932  and  1933  and 
followed  by  only  a  slight  advance.  After  a  further  decline  in  1937,  re¬ 
covery  began  hestitantly  in  1938,  then  was  spurred  by  war  preparations  and 
the  war  itself,  and  continued  to  a  peak  in  early  1945.  Alberta  was  among 
the  Canadian  provinces  hit  hardest  by  the  Depression  which,  excepting  some 
activity  related  to  the  Turner  Valley  oil  fields,  was  virtually  one  unre¬ 
lieved  crisis.  Thus,  the  third  phase  of  development  is  that  of  the  Depression 
years,  from  1929  until  its  closing  in  the  early  1940s  with  World  War  II  and  the 
major  penetration  of  U.S.  capital  and  state  (in  particular,  in  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  air  traffic  and  facilities,  the  construction  of  the  Alaska  Highway, 
and  the  Canol  Project).  The  third  phase,  like  the  first,  ended  with  the 
eruption  of  another  general  crisis.  Corresponding  to  this  phase  at  the 
political  level,  with  some  lags,  were  the  demise  of  the  United  Farmers  of 
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Alberta  government  and  the  election  of  the  Social  Credit  movement  in 
1935»  at  the  one  end,  and  the  demise  of  the  more  "radical”  Aberhart 
Social  Credit  (1935-43),  at  the  other  end. 

The  fourth  phase  "began  with  the  war  and  post-war  '"boom*  in  Alberta  as 
epitomized  in  the  1947  Leduc  oil  strikes  and  continued  into  the  1960s, 
spurred  primarily  by  oil  and  gas  exploitation*  The  aggressive  expansions 
in  oil  and  gas  helped  moderate  the  post-war  recessions  which  hit  bottom 
in  lM,  1949,  1954,  1958,  1961,  1963,  1967,  1970,  and  1975.  Politically,  the 
Social  Credit  government  under  Manning  shifted  sharply  to  the  right,  and 
despite  some  buffeting  in  the  late  1940s,  rode  out  its  difficulties  by 
relying  on  the  Cold  War  and  economic  expansion  in  the  1950s  and  early 
1960s.  During  this  era,  the  Alberta  economy  and  government  became  in¬ 
creasingly  subordinate  to  U*S.  continentalist  manoeuvres  and  less  re¬ 
liant  on  central  Canadian  capital  and  the  federal  government. 

With  the  1940s,  Albertan-based  capital  accumulation  accelerated  to 
the  point  of  growing  restless  with  the  subordinate  continentalism  and 
the  passive,  conservative  direction  of  the  economy  under  Social  Credit. 

In  the  1970s,  there  appeared  a  more  aggressive  form  of  capitalist  devel¬ 
opment  with  an  increased  emphasis  on  industrialization  and  a  stronger  role 
for  the  state.  Politically,  the  1971  election  of  the  Conservative  gov¬ 
ernment  under  Lougheed,  following  a  recession  in  1970-71,  led  this 
change.  However,  ths  position  did  not  change  dramatically  until  the 
major  OPEC  oil  price  increases  in  1973»  which  put  a  stronger  "provincial- 
ist”  wind  in  their  sails  and  opened  opportunities  for  vastly  heightened 
capital  accumulation.  The  fifth  phase  is  thus  one  of  heightened  growth, 
although  not  without  unevenness,  centred  on  oil  and  gas  development,  and 
led  by  increasingly  powerful  provincially-based  business  interests  who 
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are  committed  aggressively  to  using  the  provincial  state  for  accelerating 
private  capital  accumulation  and  achieving  their  "place  in  the  sun". 


The  Maturing  of  Capitalist  Development 

Throughout  these  modem  phases  of  capitalist  development  Alberta 
was  transformed  from  a  predominantly  agricultural  economy  with  some  miner¬ 
al  extraction  and  manufacturing  to  an  economy  predominantly  in  mineral 
extraction  with  some  farming  and  manufacturing.  As  well,  a  substantial 
construction  and  utility  sector  arose*  These  trends  are  revealed  in 
Table  9*1  (although  the  important  transportation  sector  is  excluded). 
Despite  sharp  fluctuations  in  prices,  such  as  the  relatively  earlier  and 
deeper  decline  of  agricultural  prices  during  the  Great  Depression,  it  is 
obvious  that  mineral  extraction,  particularly  oil  and  gas  production,  has 
superceded  agricultural  production  as  the  leading  sector  in  the  Alberta 
economy*  In  this  fundamental  shift  in  economic  structure,  the  crucial 
years  were  in  the  decade  of  transformation  following  World  War  II,  par- 
^•l®TTing  the  significance  of  the  decade  preceeding  World  War  I* 

Agricultural  production  reached  its  proportionately  highest  level 
in  1927,  and  has  been  declining  in  relative  significance  ever  since,  to 
the  point  that  it  now  ranks  third  or  fourth  (to  mineral  extraction,  con¬ 
struction,  and, possibly ,  manufacturing),  depending  on  how  agriculturally- 
related  manufacturing  is  classified.  Quantitatively,  between  1945  and 
1950 ,  the  value  of  agricultural  production  dropped  to  less  than  half  of 
total  production,  and  by  i960  oil  and  gas  had  overtaken  agricultural 
production. 

Another  major  shift  in  economic  proportions  was  trumpeted  by  the 
massive  jump  in  the  value  of  gas  and  oil  production  and  the  consequent 
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tripling  of  the  value  of  total  production  between  1970  and  1975.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  years,  the  quadrupling  of  the  international  price  of  oil  helped 
to  shift  Alberta’s  terms  of  trade  between  oil  and  other  commodities,  and 
left  both  the  oil  companies  and  provincial  government  with  windfall  gains. 
This  shift  also  revealed  dramatically  the  importance  in  Alberta’s  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  price  structure  which  largely  is  externally  imposed— and 
corporate  monopoly  power. 

Capital  accumulation  in  Alberta  has  reflected  the  general  trends 
towards  concentration  and  centralization  underlying  all  capitalist  dev¬ 
elopment.  Firstly,  there  has  been  a  considerable  concentration  in  in¬ 
dustry,  particularly  the  scale  of  production  manufacturing.  For  example, 
in  1890,  the  District  of  Alberta  had  about  4.2  employees  per  manufactur¬ 
ing  establishment,  whereas  in  1929,  this  had  risen  to  16.8  employees  per 
establishment  and,  in  1975#  to  35*5  employees  per  establishment.  The 
amount  of  capital  invested  per  worker  has  also  increased  dramatically,  as 
has  the  value  of  output  per  worker.  Ihus  in  1890,  the  average  value-added 
per  worker  in  manufacturing  was  about  $1,050,  while  in  1929,  it  was  about 
$3,209  and,  in  1975#  about  $25,331*  In  the  areas  of  primary  industry  and 
utilities  the  process  of  concentration  has  been  even  more  rapid.  For  ex- 
ample,  in  its  early  years,  Alberta  had  several  electric  power  companies 
and  many  industrial  plants  generating  their  own  power;  now  there  are  only 
three  ’’majors”— Calgary  Power,  Edmonton  Power,  and  Alberta  Power— and 
proportionately  many  more  businesses  dependent  on  buying  power  from  the 
electric  power  companies. 

Moreover r  there  is  a  generally  higher  level  of  market  concentration 
than  in  other  regions  of  Canada,  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  product 
markets,  especially  food  product  markets,  are  regional  rather  than  coun¬ 
try-wide.  This  lack  of  integration  is  usually  because  transportation 
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costs  and/or  market  sharing  arrangements  have  reduced  prairie- central 
Canada  trade.  Table  9 *2,  for  instance,  gives  an  indication  of  the  higher 
comparative  levels  of  market  concentration  existing  in  Alberta  in  relation 
to  Ontario  and  Canada  as  a  whole  for  1965, 

Secondly,  in  agriculture,  the  trend  towards  concentration  has  been 
so  pronounced  and  the  gains  in  labour  productivity  so  rapid,  that  major 
concerns  have  long  been  voiced  about  the  decline  of  the  "family  farm”. 

The  average  area  per  census  farm  has  climbed  from  353  acreas  in  1921  to 
790  in  1977f  while  the  number  of  farms  has  dropped  from  82,954  to  62,702 
during  the  same  period.  Similarly,  the  average  total  capital  value  for 
census  farms  has  risen  from  $11,674  to  $46,680  in  real  dollars.  Land 
ownership,  which  increasingly  requires  major  sums  of  capital,  has  been 
growing  less  rapidly  than  tenancy*  in  1921,  of  the  29.3  million  acres  in 
farms,  81  percent  were  owned  and  19  percent  were  rented*  in  1971,  of  the 
49.5  million  acres  in  farms,  64  percent  were  owned  and  36  percent  were 
rented.*  As  well,  there  is  a  growth  in  corporate  farming  and  the  pene¬ 
tration  of  "agribusiness”  into  farming,  particularly  in  industrial  crops. 
The  result  has  been  to  give  agriculture  an  increasingly  capitalist  char¬ 
acter  by  replacing  simply  commodity  production— the  so-called  "independ¬ 
ent”  farmer — by  capitalist  commodity  production. 

The  development  of  capitalism  in  Alberta  agriculture,  however,  can¬ 
not  be  measured  simply  by  means  of  the  concentration  of  landholding. 2  The 


Alberta,  Alberta  Land  Use  Forum,  Technical  Report  11,  Structure  of 
Alberta  Farms.  Alberta  Department  of  Agriculture,  1974.  The  census  farm 
^as  been  defined,  roughly,  as  a  tract  of  land  of  one  acre  or  more  produc¬ 
ing  agriculture  products  valued  at  $50.00  or  more  in  the  last  year. 


^V.I.  Lenin,  "New  Data  on  the  Laws  Governing  the  Development  of 
Capitalism  in  Agriculture”,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  22,  especially  up. 
37-48.  - 
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Table  9.2 

Comparative  Market  Concentrations  of  Selected  Industries 
_ in  Alberta,  Ontario,  and  Canada,  1965 _ 

_  .  ,  Percentage  of  Factory  Shipments 

Total  number  of  accounted  for  by  4  largest 
enterprises  _ enterprises _ 


Industry - Alberta  Ontario  Canada  Alberta  Ontario  Canada 


Slaughtering  and 
meat- processing 

28 

131 

365 

84.6 

uu  ucvzrxu 

53.1 

uanaaa 

58.1 

Bakeries 

182 

738 

2,375 

50.0 

39.0 

32.3 

Machine  shops 

75 

391 

95^ 

55-3 

8.4 

8.3 

Concrete  products 
and  ready-mix  con¬ 
crete  manufacturers 

65 

260 

738 

56.9 

33.6 

21,3 

Soft  drink  manu¬ 
facturers 

22 

121 

410 

57.5 

51-6 

40.9 

Signs  and  display 
industry 

ijO 

185 

391 

53.4 

21.1 

21.6 

Foultry  processors 

21 

55 

137 

50.6 

34.5 

24.2 

Petroleum  refin¬ 
eries 

10 

14 

25 

88.4 

85-3 

80.0 

Commerical  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing 

471 

1,283 

3,050 

34.3 

19.4 

13.2 

Source*  Canada,  Department  of  Consumer  and  Corporate  Affairs,  Concentra- 
tion  in  the  Manufacturing  Industries  of  Canada.  OttawaT  1971. 
Table  Af-5*  _  ■ 
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two  decisive  signals  of  capitalist  development,  that  is,  the  rise  of  com¬ 
modity  production  ("commercial  agriculture")  and  wage-labour  are  not  nec¬ 
essarily  tied  to  'large*  or  'small'  farms.  Indeed,  intensive  agricultural 
development  through  the  use  of  larger  capital  investments  in  machinery, 
fertilizer*  pesticides,  etc. ,  may  enable  the  use  of  less  land  to  produce 
greater  output, and  have  a  more  capitalist  character  than  would  extensive 
agricultural  development  producing  the  same  output.  Also,  it  should  be 
noted,  capitalism  does  not  depend  upon  the  form  of  land  tenure j  although 
freehold  tenure  is  the  typical  form  of  capitalist  land  tenure,  capital  has 
operated  under  diverse  types  of  land  tenure.-^ 

While  agriculture  developed  in  Alberta  within  the  framework  of  cap¬ 
italism  or,  more  accurately,  subordinated  to  the  capitalist  mode,  the 
emergence  of  capitalism  within  agriculture  itself  was  a  process  which  pro¬ 
ceeded  at  different  rates  for  different  areas  and  products.  In  his  bril¬ 
liant  analysis  of  U.S.  agriculture  Lenin  commented  that  "America's  'gran¬ 
ary',  the  region  of  the  much  vaunted  'wheat  factories',  ...  is  much  less 
capitalist  than  the  industrial  and  intensively  farmed  region,  where  the 
indication  of  agricultural  progress  is  not  an  increase  in  improved  acreage 

but  an  increase  in  capital  investments  in  the  land,  together  with  a  simul- 

4 

taneous  reduction  to  the  acreage."  And,  in  treating  the  homestead,  he 
observed  that*  "The  settlers,  the  owners  of  the  homesteads,  naturally 
employ  little  hired  labour,  at  any  rate  when  starting  their  farms. 

The  growth  of  capitalism  in  agriculture,  which  had  as  its  prerequisite 

3 

Ibid. ,  p.  22. 

4 

Ibid.,  p.  46. 

^Ibid. ,  p.  47. 
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the  transition  from  "natural  economy  to  commercial  agriculture",8  began 
very  early  in  the  western  interior  but  expanded  rapidly  only  after  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  large-scale  capitalist  transportation  enterprise#  In  treating 
the  period  18 56  to  1896,  Irene  Spry  argues: 

In  the  first  phase  of  the  transition  from  the 
nomadic  to  the  settled  economy  the  requirements 
of  missions,  prospectors,  travellers,  surveyors, 
police,  freighters,  relief  for  destitute  Indians, 
incoming  settlers  and  railroad  construction  crews, 
created  internal  markets  for  the  products  of  the 
early  farms# 

A  wider  market  for  the  mass  product  of  which 
the  prairies  were  to  prove  capable  could  only  be 
opened  up  by  a  revolution  in  transportation  and 
communication. 7 

But  it  is  the  appearance  of  wage  labour  or  "hired  labour"  in  agriculture 
which  is  the  "chief  sign  and  indicator  of  capitalism."8  Unhappily,  the 
subject  of  Prairie  farm  labour,  even  more  so  than  other  sections  of  wage- 
labour,  has  been  very  nearly  blacked  out  of  academic  and  government  studies 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  consideration  its  labour  conditions  and 
standards,  and  in  deference  to  the ’Independent  commodity  producer".^  With 


6Ibid.,  p.  75. 

7 

Irene  M.  Spry, "  The  Transition  from  a  Nomadic  to  a  Settled  Economy 
in  Western  Canada,  1856-96",  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  Transactions,  Vol. 

VI,  Series  IV,  June  1968,  Section  II,  p.  199*  For  more  material  on  early 
agricultural  history  see  Lewis  H.  Thomas,  "A  History  of  Agriculture  on 
the  Prairies  to  1914",  Prairie  Forum.  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  April  1976,  pp.  31-45. 

8 

V.I.  Lenin,  "New  Data",  p.  101. 

9 

Such  a  situation  no  doubt  reflects  the  sorry  position  of  this  group 
of  human  beings  in  Alberta  society.  To  this  writer’s  knowledge  only  one 
general  book  has  even  been  produced  relating  to  farm  labour  in  Canada,  and 
i.t  has  been  of  only  limited  value:  George  V.  Haythome,  Labor  in  Canadian 
Agriculture,  Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  I960.  Recently,  some 
articles  bearing  an  indirect  relation  to  the  subject  have  appeared,  for 

example,  John  Herd  Thompson  and  Allen  Seager,  "Workers,  Growers  and  Mono- 
polits:  The  ’Labour.  Problem'.  In  the  Alberta  Sugar  Beet  Industry  During 
the  1930s",  Labour/Le  Travailleur,  1978,  pp.  153-174;  and  D.  McGinnis, 

"Farm  Labour  in  Transition:  Occupational  Structure  and  Economic  Dependency 
in  Alberta,  1921-1951%  in  Howard  Palmer  (ed. ),  The  Settlement  of  the 
West*  pp.  174-186. 
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the  rapid  rise  of  machine  technology  in  agriculture,  the  extensive  use  of 
the  seasonal  labour  characteristic  of  early  agriculture  declined.10  in 
Canada,  the  study  of  seasonal  and  agricultural  labour  generally  is  also 
closely  tied  to  the  question  of  labour  migration.* 11  However,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  capitalism  in  agriculture, as  in  industry  as  a  whole,  can  be  seen 
to  proceed  along  similar  paths  from  simple  cooperation,  to  manufactory, 
to  machinof actory  stages  and  to  reflect  the  tendency  towards  concentra^- 
tion,  although  it  has  yet  to  reach  a  level  comparable  to  large-scale  fac¬ 
tory  production  in  manufacturing  industry.12  in  the  next  section,  an  at¬ 
tempt  will  be  made  to  quantity  the  growth  of  wage-labour  in  Alberta  farm¬ 
ing,  which  will  give  a  clearer  indication  of  the  growth  of  capitalism  in 
agriculture. 

Thirdly,  concentration  and  centralization  in  the  sphere  of  banking 
and  credit  has  reached  massive  magnitudes  and  been  even  more  tributary  to 
central  Canada  than  the  other  spheres.  In  Chapter  Eight,  we  noted  the  ten¬ 
dency  towards  concentration  and  monopoly  in  Canadian  banking.  For  instance 
the  number  of  chartered  banks  in  Canada  fell  from  a  peak  number  of  51 
banks  (with  230  branches)  in  1874,  to  a  twentieth  century  high  of  38  (with 
1,145  branches),  to  9  (with  5,051  branches)  in  I960.  For  the  Alberta  ec¬ 
onomy,  this  has  been  of  crucial  significance  in  the  determining  of  major 


For  Lenin’s  comments  on  seasonal  labour  and  its  study,  see  "New 
Data”,  pp.  36-37,  65-66. 

11 

John  Herd  Thompson,  "Bringing  in  the  Sheaves*  The  Harvest  Excur¬ 
sionists,  1890-1929",  The  Canadian  Historical  Review.  Vol.  LIX,  No.  4, 
December  1978,  pp.  467-489. 

12 

V.I.  Lenin,  "New  Data",  p.  99*  At  the  time  of  writing  in  1914-15 
Lenin  noted  that  agriculture  was  "very  far  behind"  the  degree  of  concen¬ 
tration  in  industry  and  at  a  stage  "more  akin  to  the  manufactory  stage 
than  to  the  stage  of  large-scale  machine  industry"  since  manual  labour 
still  prevailed  and  machinery  had  relatively  very  limited  use. 
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major  investment  strategies,  especially  in  secondary  productive  sectors, 
and  in  policies  governing  credit  allocation  and  relief  for  less  established 
and  smaller  scale  businesses,  farms,  and  individuals.  Many  challenges  to 
banking  and  financial  power  have  occurred,  most  prominently  in  demands  for 
bank  nationalization,  schemes  for  debt  'readjustment*  and  default,  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Provincial  Government- owned  Treasury  Branch  system  in 
1938,  and  in  the  rise  of  credit  unions  in  the  late  1930s  and  1940sj  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  no  substantial  appearance  of  Alberta-based  bank  and  finan¬ 
cial  power  until  the  1970s. 

In  highlighting  these  development  trends  towards  concentration  and 
monopoly ,  it  also  needs  to  be  emphasized  that  Alberta  never  had  an  era 
when  ’’free  competition”  or  competitive  capitalism  was  not  subject  to  mono¬ 
poly  forces.  Right  from  its  capitalist  dawn  with  the  H.B.C.  and  G.P.R. , 
big  business  presided  over  internal  colonization  and  dominated  the  "com¬ 
manding  heights’  of  the  Alberta  economy.  Since  the  1880s,  Alberta  witnessed 
the  arrival  and  growth  of  large-scale  corporate  enterprises  in  railways, 
ranching,  irrigation,  coal  raining,  banking,  and  land  speculation.  Indeed, 
the  early  appearance  of  monopoly  capitalism  in  Alberta  actually  accelerated 
the  transformation  of  competitive  sectors  into  their  opposite — monopoly— 
and  thus  also  accelerated  the  concentration  and  centralization  of  capital. 

Sven  the  "combination  movement",  which  was  a  prelude  of  monopoly 
capitalism,  began  in  central  Canada  in  the  1880s,  but  was  not  isolated 
there.  Price  fixing  and  other  "restraints  on  trade"  were  common  in  Alberta, 
both  under  local  and  external  impetus.  One  of  the  better  known  commercial 
cartels  grew  out  of  the  Western  Retail  Lumberman* s  Association  (1892). 

Alberta  dealers  soon  formed  their  own  cartel  which  had  price  maintenance 
arrangements  with  B.C.  lumber  and  shingle  mills^and  regulated  credit  con¬ 
ditions.  "Farmers  in  the  West  bought  lumber  on  credit  and  paid  ten  percent 


< 
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on  their  notes  to  lumber  firms  before  the  due  date,  twelve  percent  after, 
and  gave  the  dealers  lien  notes  on  almost  all  of  their  property  not  tied 
up  already  by  banks,  mortgage  companies,  or  implement  dealers."^  ihe 
G.P.R.  assisted  by  allowing  combine  price  lists  to  be  posted  in  its 
stations. 

Of  greater  significance  was  the  major  "merger  movement"  in  the  de¬ 
cade  preceeding  World  War  I.  As  detailed  in  Chapter  7,  between  1908  and 
1912,  Canada  witnessed  58  industrial  amalgamations  including  about  275 
firms  with  a  total  authorized  capital  of  $490  million.  Mergers  appeared 
in  many  industries,  including,  for  example,  iron  and  steel,  woollens,  can¬ 
ning,  cement,  flour  milling,  asbestos,  and  utilities.  Many  of  these  were 
the  promotions  of  finance  capital  based  in  Montreal,  but  Alberta  was  soon 
^if^cted,  notably  in  cement  (Exshaw)  and  electric  power  (Calgary).  Here 
the  role  of  Max  Aitken  (Lord  Beaverbrook)  and  R.B.  Bennett  in  establishing 
Calgary  Power  Company  Ltd.  (now  Calgary  Power  Ltd. )  illustrated  a  typical 
method  of  outside  capitalist  penetration  in  Alberta  and  the  involvement 
of  local  interests  in  the  process. 

The  first  electric  company  in  Calgary,  the  Calgary  Electric  Light¬ 
ing  Company,  Ltd.,  operated  in  the  later  1880s,  with  D.W.  Davis,  the  first 
member  of  Parliament  from  Alberta,  as  President.  A  U.S.  competitor,  the 
Eau  Claire  and  Bow  River  Lumber  Company  (of  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin)  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1886,  with  the  public  encouragement  of  a  prominent  local 

13 

Tom  Naylor,  op.  cit. ,  Vol.  II,  p.  167*  For  a  brief  but  superficial 
discussion  of.  the.  early  .".combination"  movement  see  Michael  Bliss,  A  Living 
Profit!  Studies  in  the  Social  History  of  Canadian  Business,  1883-1911. 

Toronto!  McClelland  and  Stewart,  1974,  Chapter  2;  and  "Another  Anti- Trust 

Tradition!  Canadian  Anti-Combines  Policy,  1889-1910",  in  Glenn  Porter 
and  Robert  Cuff  (eds.),  Enterprise  and  National  Development!  Essays  in 
Canadian  Business  and  Economic  History,  Toronto!  Hakkert,  1973,  (first 
printed  in  the  Business  History  Review,  Vol.  XLVII,  No.  2,  Summer  1973), 

PP-  39-50. 
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lawyer,  James  Lougheed.  The  Eau  Claire  won  the  charter  to  operate  the 
city's  light  plant  and  later  expanded  its  generating  operation  to  become 
Calgary  Water  Power  Company,  Ltd.  (1902).  In  the  first  decade  of  the 
century ,  the  Calgary  City  Council  developed  their  own  public  power  plant 
(as  did  Edmonton  and  other  centres),  but  with  the  burgeoning  growth  of 
Calgary  (from  11,967  in  1906  to  43,704  in  1911)  the  demand  for  power  soon 
exceeded  the  plant's  capacity.  In  response  to  the  City  Council’s  initia¬ 
tive  to  expand  the  city's  own  operation,  major  central  Canadian  interests 
entered  the  field,  organized  by  Aitken’s  Royal  Securities  Corporation 
through  the  Toronto-based  Calgary  Power  and  Transmission  Company  (C.P. T. C.) 
The  new  company,  which  later  took  over  the  Calgary  Water  Power  Company, 
was  Calgary  Power  Ltd.,  and  included  on  its  first  board,  Max  Aitken,  R.B. 
Bennett,  C.B.  Smith  (former  president  of  C.P.T.C. ),  A.E.  Cross,  and  H.S. 
Holt  (head  of  the  Royal  Bank,  Dominion  Textile,  Consolidated  Paper,  Famous 
Players  Corporation,  and  numerous  others).  Hie  new  company,  which  com¬ 
pleted  the  Horseshoe  Power  Plant  in  1911,  had  a  major  political  success 
in  obtaining  a  contract  from  the  City  of  Calgary  to  supply  power  over  and 
above  that  generated  by  the  City's  own  Victoria  Park  steam  plant.  From 
this  position  and  with  the  assistance  of  conservatively-led  City  Councils, 
Calgary  Power  was  later  able  to  make  the  next  "logical”  move  of  completely 
taking  over  power  production  from  the  City's  utility.  However,  another 
major  goal  in  building  the  Horseshoe  plant  was  to  supply  some  of  the  cement 


Theodore  Strom,  "With  the  Eau  Claire  in  Calgary",  Alberta  Histor¬ 
ical  Review,  Vol.  12,  No.  3 ,  Summer  1964,  pp.  4-5.  Strom  commented  that* 
"In  the  early  days  there  were  no  unions  or  government  regulations  in  re¬ 
gard  to  labor.  Long  hours  and  low  wages  was  one  of  the  Eau  Clair  Com- 
pany's  ways  to  success  and  when  the  company  went  out  of  existence  they 
had  the  advantage  of  being  the  only  ones  in  business.  Ihey  raised  the 
price  of  lights  considerably  but  did  not  raise  the  wages  of  their  employees. 
(P.  7.) 
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operations  controlled  by  Aitken.  Calgary  Power  was  committed  to  sell  power 
to  Western  Canada  Cement  and  Coal  Company  Ltd.  at  Exshaw  and  Alberta  Port¬ 
land  Cement  Company  Ltd.  at  Calgary  (both  of  which  became  part  of  the 
Canada  Cement  Company  Ltd.). 

The  Canadian-born  Aitken  was  the  main  financial  power  behind  Bennett’s 
efforts  in  Calgary.  By  World  War  I,  Aitken  had  amassed  holdings  from  the 
Maritimes  to  Alberta  to  the  Caribbean  including  the  Union  Bank  of  Halifax 
(later  part  of  the  Royal  Bank),  the  Canada  Power  Company,  the  Western  Can¬ 
adian  Power  Company,  Canada  Cement,  the  Steel  Company  of  Canada,  the  Mont¬ 
real  Trust  and  Deposit  Company,  Robb  Engineering  Company,  Canada  Car  and 
Foundry  Company,  Demerara  Electric  Company,  Camaguay  Electric  Company,  and 
the  Puerto  Rico  Railway  Company.  Bennett’s  early  holdings  were  relatively 
small  by  comparison  (although  he  did  eventually  amass  major  wealth).  Not¬ 
ably,  he  had  interests  in  some  local  industry,  ranching,  grain  dealing, 
and  finance,  for  example,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Cement  Company  Ltd.  at  Blair- 
more,  the  Alberta  Pacific  Grain  Company,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Irrigation 
Colonization  Company,  and  the  Security  Trust  Company  Ltd.  of  Calgary  (whose 
vice-president  was  Patrick  Burns).  As  well,  his  law  partnership  with  James 
Lougheed  represented  such  clients  as  the  C.P.R. ,  H.B.C.,  Bank  of  Montreal, 
Bell  Telephones,  and  Great  West  Life  Assurance.  The  Lougheed-Bennett  law 
firm  became,  in  effect,  an  organizing  centre  for  the  exploitation  of  Al¬ 
berta  resources  and  the  takeover  of  provincial  markets  and  firms. 

Consequently,  the  picture  of  local  prairie  capitalists  battling 
’’eastern  big  business"  is  one-sided  at  best,  especially  with  respect  to 
the  highest  levels  of  the  Alberta  business  class.  Local  capitalist  inter¬ 
ests  collaborated  deeply  with  outside  capital  often  to  the  detriment  of 
Alberta-based  private  and  public  enterprises.  The  Bennett-Lougheed  law 
practice,  business  enterprises,  and  political  activities  were  simply  the 
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outstanding  examples  of  an  early  vanguard  of  outside  big  business  pene¬ 
tration  in  Alberta,  particularly  Calgary.1^  This  type  of  collaborating 
capitalist  or  junior  partner  has  emerged  in  the  wake  of  all  major  central 
Canadian  and  foreign  investment  promotions  and  conquests.  Most  prominent 
are  those  with  relations  to  the  leading  corporations  which  have  dominated 
Alberta*  s  development,  in  order,  the  H.B.C.,  the  C.P.R.,  and  Imperial 
Oil  (with  the  AGTL/Foo thills  complex  rising  distantly  on  the  horizon). 

For  example,  the  Lougheed  family  has  been  heavily  involved  with  these  cor¬ 
porate  forces,  Ihe  Lougheed-Bennett  practice  represented  the  H.B.C,, 
C.P.R. ,  and  the  Royalite  Petroleums,  which  was  majority  owned  by  Imperial 
Oil.  James  Lougheed  married  Belle  Hardisty,  the  niece  of  Senator  Richard 
Hardisty,  the  H.B.C. *s  Chief  Factor  in  Edmonton,  and  the  niece  of  Donald 
Smith  (of  the  C. P. R. )•  One  of  James  Lougheed* s  grandsons,  E.  Peter  Loug¬ 
heed,  is  today  Premier  of  the  Province  and  another,  Don  D.  Lougheed,  is 
Senior  Vice-President  and  a  director  of  Imperial  Oil. 

Ihe  specific  character  of  the  business  class  maturing  in  Alberta 
and  its  relations  to  central  Canadian  and  foreign  capital  have  been  deter¬ 
mined  largely  by  the  main  routes  of  its  own  accumulations,  especially  its 
original  or  ’’primitive"  accumulations.  In  general,  local-regional  prim¬ 
itive  accumulations  took  place  in  the  interstices  of  externally-based 
capital  and  as  local  partners  and  agents  for  it.  Ihere  were  areas  with  a 
relatively  low  fixed  investment  (in  building,  machinery,  etc.),  mainlyi 


In  the  Edmonton  area,  a  large  practice  of  comparable  significance 
was  established  by  H.R.  Milner  in  1912,  Milner  was  instrumental  in  ad¬ 
vancing  the  takeover  and  expansion  of  International  Utilities  Corporation 
of  the  U.3. ,  which  owns  Canadian  Utilities,  Northwestern  Utilities,  Can¬ 
adian  Western  Natural  Gas,  and  Alberta  Power. 
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land  speculation,  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  small-scale  mining  and  some 
gas  and  oil  drilling j  stock  raising,  some  butchering  and  meat  packing*  and 
construction  and  contracting.  (Very  few  major  local  capital  accumulations 
originated  in  grain  farming.)  Most  of  these  sectors  were  geared  to  local 
or  regional  markets,  or  were  directly  dependent  on  contracts  with  large 
central  Canadian  or  foreign  corporations. 

A  notable  feature  of  many  early  accumulations  was  their  source  in 
speculative  and  non-productive  activities.  Cashing  in  on  the  rapid  appre¬ 
ciation  in  value  of  capital  assets— —"unearned  increment"— —such  as  in  land 
plays  associated  with  oil  and  gas  discoveries  or  municipal  development, 
was  revered  as  a  means  of  "catching  up"  to  those  outsiders  whose  wealth 
accumulation  had  been  going  on  for  many  years.  Correspondingly,  there  were 
only  a  few  sustained  pools  of  industrial  capital  accumulated  directly  by 
Alberta  capitalists.  We  have  mentioned  what  were  exceptional  examples  of 
the  latter  such  as  A.E.  Cross,  W.H.  Cushing,  and  Patrick  Bums*  however, 
while  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  manufacturing  and  other  indust¬ 
rial  enterprises  established  on  the  basis  of  local  and  regional  markets 
and  ownership,  very  few  of  these  flourished  long  or  survived  before  going 
bankrupt  or  being  absorbed  by  outside  interests. 

The  following  tables,  compiled  from  provincial  government  records 
give  some  indication  of  the  early  development  of  these  trends  which  later 
became  part  of  the  maturing  of  capitalism  in  Alberta.  Firstly,  one  can 
observe  a  shift  from  the  partnership  to  the  joint-stock  firm  ^ith  limited 
liability)  mom  characteristic  of  capitalism.  Table  9.3  gives  the  total 
number  of  North-West  Territories  incorporations  of  companies  located  in 
Alberta  by  their  mode  of  incorporation.  Well  prior  to  provincial  status 
the  joint-stock  company  had.  been  a  typical  economic  institution  in  Alberta 
although  they  were  not  numerically  predominant  over  partnerships  by  1905* 
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Partnership  records  for  Alberta  ^  indicate  that  the  first  registra¬ 
tion  of  a  partnership  in  Alberta  was  probably  the  firm  of  A.  Ferland  and 
Company  which  was  formed  in  Calgary  by  Arthur  Ferland  and  Charles  Watson 
and  registered  May  24,  1884  with  James  Lougheed  as  witness.  However, 
there  were  earlier  partnerships  and  sole  proprietorships  unable  or  un¬ 
willing  to  register  prior  to  the  establishing  of  the  registration  system. 

At  the  time,  and  until  1970,  the  Alberta  area  was  divided  into  "registra¬ 
tion  districts”  which  were  related  to  judicial  districts.  Registration 
took  place  by  filing  with  the  clerk  in  district  courthouses,  which  increased 
in  number  as  the  settlement  and  the  court  system  developed.  Every  person 
or  group  of  persons  had  to  register  in  each  district  in  which  they  did 
business |  thus,  if  a  person  or  group  of  persons  wished  to  do  business 
throughout  the  province  they  had  to  register  in  every  registration  dis¬ 
trict.  By  the  time  of  the  1970  Partnership  Act  changes^ which  began  a  new 
centralized  system  of  partnership  registrations,  there  were  twelve  regis¬ 
tration  districts  in  Alberta  which  had  recorded  a  total  of  43,447  partner¬ 
ships  (and  trade  names), although  this  figure  includes  the  relatively 


17 

Records  of  partnerships  and  sole  proprietorships  are  currently 
located  with  the  Department  of  Consumer  and  Corporate  Affairs  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Alberta. 


18 

Ihe  twelve  districts  as  of  April  1 5,  1970,  including  the  date  of 
first  filing  in  every  district  were  as  follows i 

1)  Calgary  1-20,150 

2)  Drumheller  1  -  377 


3)  Edmonton 

4)  Fort  McMurray 


1  -  15,^91 
1  -  1,068 


May  24,  1884 
Nov.  5,  1926 
Nos.  1  -  1579  missing 
No.  1  missing/No. 2 


5)  Grande  Prairie 

6)  Hannah 

7)  Lethbridge 

8)  Medicine  Hat 

9)  Peace  River 

10 )  Red  Deer 

11 )  Vegreville 

12)  Wetaskiwin 


1  -  508 

1  -  387 

1  -  500 

1  -  1,775 

1  -  526 

1  -  500 

1  -  657 

1-  U503 
43,  W 


Nov.  1,  1893 
Dec.  17,  1919 
Nov.  3,  1919 
Nov.  24,  1906 
Nos.  1-449  missing 
Dec.  9,  1919 
May  13,  1907 
Sept.  24,  1928 
Oct.  3,  1906 


Total 
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small  number  of  multiple  registrations  by  the  same  firm.  Since  the  new 
Partnership  Act  changes, roughly  24,000  additional  registrations  had  taken 
place  by  June,  1978  for  a  cumulative  total  of  approximately  67,447  re¬ 
gistrations.  By  comparison,  the  cumulative  total  of  incorporations  by 
June,  1978  was  over  approximately  120,000. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  number  of  regis¬ 
trations  on  an  annual  basis  in  the  early  years  since  many  records  have 
been  lost  or  destroyed  by  fire  and  would  have  to  be  reconstructed  from 
original  ledgers  and  computerized  before  workable,  consistent,  and  acces¬ 
sible  time  series  could  be  generated.  Nonetheless,  of  the  records  avail¬ 
able,  the  following  appears  to  be  the  known  number  of  registrations  by 
existing  registration  district  as  of  the  years  ended  1904  and  1905 j 


1904 

1905 

Calgary 

434 

488 

Edmonton 

- 

(files  destroyed) 

Fort  McMurray 

between  150-155 

between  176- 187  (files 

missing) 

Since  filings  in  the  existing  registration  districts  included  firms  from 
considerable  distances,  such  as  Red  Deer  firms  filing  in  Calgary,  it  would 
not  be  unreasonable  to  assume  that  there  were  around  1,000  partnership  re¬ 
gistrations  by  the  time  of  provincial  status,  as  compared  to  about  391 
incorporations  in  Alberta  and  302  registrations  of  "foreign  companies"  in 
the  N.W.T.. 

As  far  as  the  magnitude  of  capitalization  is  concerned,  Table  9.4 
gives  an  indication  of  the  growth  in  authorized  capital  of  companies  incor¬ 
porated  under  N.W.T.  companies  ordinances  by  year  and  size  of  capital. 

Here  one  can  observe  not  only  cyclical  variations  but  also  the  major 
secular  increase  in  firm  size  measured  in  terms  of  authorized  capital  by 
the  years  of  provincial  status. 
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Table  9 *5  displays  the  geographical  distribution  of  incorporations 
in  Alberta.  Here  one  has  an  indication  of  the  significance  of  capital¬ 
ist  advance  in  southern  Alberta  relative  to  northern  and  central  Alberta 

and  the  primacy  of  Calgary  and  Edmonton  as  centers  of  capitalist  devel¬ 
opment. 

Table  9.6  displays  the  sectoral  distribution  of  incorporations  in 
Alberta.  As  mentioned,  there  is  a  major  group  of  enterprises  not  prim¬ 
arily  engaged  in  productive  economic  activity.  Most  prominently,  of 
the  313  companies  incorporated  there  were  at  least  6l  engaged  primarily 
in  mercantile  activity,  26  in  land  dealing,  9  in  finance,  6  in  grain 
dealing,  and  a  considerable  number  in  lumber  dealing.  If  the  numerous 
partnerships  and  sole  proprietorships  engaged  in  non-productive  activities 
were  also  added  to  these,  it  would  be  even  more  evident  that  non-produc¬ 
tive  activities  constituted  a  major  portion  of  all  economic  activity  in 
the  province. 

Nonetheless,  it  is  also  significant,  particularly  in  view  of  later 
developments,  that  there  was  a  substantial  number  of  smallscale  capital¬ 
ist  enterprises  of  a  productive  character,  for  example,  grain  or  lumber 
milling  (20),  other  manufacture  (30),  publishing  (19),  electric  power 
and  telephone  (21).  It  was  in  these  productive  sectors,  in  particular, 
that  a  process  of  takeover  and  capitalist  * rationalization*  took  place 
leading  to  the  elimination  of  most  early  enterprises,  particularly  those 
owned  and  controlled  by  Alberta  capitalists. 

The  general  decimation  of  locally  and  regionally  based  companies 
in  Alberta  which  took  place  with  the  rise  of  monopoly  and  state-monopoly 
capitalism  by  the  1920  is  reflected  in  Table  9.7.  The  table  shows  the 
number  of  post-1905  survivals  according  to  Companies  Branch  records.  A 
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Table  9.7 

Mortality  of  Alberta^Situated  Companies  Incorporated  before  1906 
According  to  Companies  Branch  Records 


Not  De0M9  StI’10k  fr°“  Known  anal- 

No*  of  files  sently  evi-  gamations 

companies).  reporting  dento  1900s  1910,  1920.  1930.  1W.  I'M*  196O0  1970a 


(No.l) 
(No. 2) 


(No. 3) 


Year 
1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896  — 

1897  2  (Nos.5,6) 

1898  — 

1899 

1900 
1901 


1902 


5  (N0S.7-9A) 

5  (Nos. 10-14) 

10  (Nos. 15- 
24) 

23  (Nos.4at15- 
47) 

46  (Nos. 48-94) 

75  (Nos. 95- 
168) 

90  (Nos. 169- 
259) 


0 

2  (2) 


1 

1 


2 

1 


1 

1 


1 

2 


5 

6 


3 

9 


9 

21 


3 

3 


4 

5 


^The  number (s)  in  brackets  refers  to  the  official  number  of  the  Companies  Branch  files. 

^pc^^unde^l^f^e!0  °f  th°S8  ^  StU1  r’P°rtln«  wh°  «  to  * 

Indudes  strikings  where  the  decade  of  the  date  of  striking  was  not  reasonably  evident. 

2 ' 9®tfmate  of  the  known  amalgamations  or  takeovers  which  led  to  a  companies  being  struck 
th.  takeover  neoo;earllySe^lvee“odtSS^eeen“alS“atSd  °°"P“y  °r  **“  C°"P“y  M8p°n8l”le  f°r 

Sourcei  Companies  Branch  records  as  described  in  Appendix  Table  A. I. 
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deeper  analysis  of  this  phenomenon  with  more  detailed  oase  by  case  study 
might  reveal  the  precise  degree  to  which  various  early  "waves"  and  sectors 
of  capital  as  represented  by  incorporated  joint-stock  enterprises  termin¬ 
ated  their  days  by  takeover,  bankruptcy,  amalgamation,  etc. ,  and  the  im¬ 
pact  of  such  developments  on  the  pace  and  character  of  capitalist  concen- 
tration  and  centralization. 

Nonetheless,  the  numbers  of  joint-stock  companies  and  their  capital¬ 
izations  continued  to  grow  and  actually  accelerated  during  the  pre-World 
War  I  ’boom'  years.  Table  9.8  shows  the  growth  in  both  Alberta  incorpor¬ 
ations  and  foreign  companies  registrations  for  the  period  beginning  with 
provincial  status  (September  i,  1905)  to  the  end  of  1912.  It  is  useful  to 
note  the  significant  difference  in  average  capitalization  between  foreign 
companies  registrations  and  newly  incorporated  companies.  (Of  course,  a 
considerable  number  of  the  latter  also  have  outside  ownership.) 

Table  9»8 

Alberta  Incorporations  and  Foreign  Companies  Registrations,  1905/6  -  1912 

Companies  incorporated  under  Foreign  (extra- provincial)  com- 
_ Companies  Ordinances  panies  registered  in  Alberta 


Year 

No.  of 

com¬ 

panies 

Capitaliz¬ 

ation 

$ 

Average 
capitaliz¬ 
ation  $ 

No.  of 

com¬ 

panies 

Capitaliz¬ 

ation 

$ 

Average 
capitaliz¬ 
ation  $ 

1905/6 
(16  mos. 

)  161 

18,552,000 

115,230 

60 

52,405,000 

873,417 

190? 

198 

22,166,950 

111,954 

58 

47,425,000 

817,672 

1908 

137 

11,917,950 

86,992 

43 

31,312,000 

728,186 

1909 

200 

19,386,000 

96,930 

80 

83,345,000 

1,041,813 

1910 

300 

31,474,625 

104,915 

85 

78,922,000 

928,494 

1911 

573 

72,455,100 

126,449 

92 

111,748,000 

1,214,652 

1912 

731 

91,351.883 

124,968 

168 

142,492,400 

848,169 

Total 

2,300 

267,304,508 

116,219 

586 

647,648,300 

1,105,202 

Source i 

The  Monetary  Times,  March  15.  1913 

,  P*  567 

1 

« 


i 
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TTie  maturing  of  capitalist  development ,  particularly  the  growth 
of  industrial  capital  accumulation  in  Alberta,  was  impeded  hy  several 
factors,  which  have  been  considered  previously,  wuch  as  the  pattern  of 
ownership  of  land  and  other  resources,  freight  rate  and  tariff  struc¬ 
tures,  and  the  control  of  financing  in  central  Canada.  Historically, 
the  major  drive  towards  industrialization  in  Alberta  prior  to  World  War 
I  came  at  a  time  when  imperialism  had.  already  been  established  and  when 
the  scale  of  production  and  capital  requirements  for  competitive  in¬ 
dustrial  development  had  risen  to  such  a  level  as  to  be  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  attain  for  those  without  established  wealth.  Thus, 
the  principal  accumulations  were  derived  disproportionately  from  non¬ 
industrial  spheres  in  a  limited  number  of  activities— trading,  jobbing, 
legal  services,  promotions,  royalties,  rents— such  that  development  has 
been  adversely  affected.  Lack  of  industrial  diversification  has  made 
the  economy  chronically  vulnerable  to  externally-caused  crises,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  agri culture  and  primary  industry  sectors.  The  fostering 
of  parasitic  forms  of  wealth  accumulation,  such  as  rentierism,  with  its 
attendent  lack  of  innovation  and  research  and  its  social  conservatism, 
has  sapped  the  growth  of  productive  forces  and  initiatives.  As  a  result 
of  a  long  history  of  junior  collaborations  and  minority  joint  ventures, 
Alberta  capital  still  remains  in  a  subordinate  position  to  outside 
capital  and  with  only  a  few  areas  staked  out  in 
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the  existing  division  of  labour  and  system  of  production.  To  strengthen 
its  weak  positions  relative  to  outside  capital,  Alberta  capital  has  often 
made  use  of  the  provincial  state.  However,  in  this  area  as  well,  even 
the  more  aggressive  provincial  governments  have  avoided  measures  which 
would  endanger  its  long-standing  relations  with  outside  capital  or  sub¬ 
stantially  weaken  outside  ownership  of  productive  assets  in  Alberta. ^ 


The  Growth  of  the  Working  Glass  in  Alberta 

The  growth  of  capital  accumulation  and  its  concentration  and  cen¬ 
tralization  has  been  evident  in  the  changing  structure  of  Alberta  society, 
as  shown  in  Table  9*8.  The  concentration  of  capital  necessarily  divorces 
increasing  numbers  of  the  population  from  the  ownership  of  capital,  espec¬ 
ially  productive  assets  (land,  mines,  factories,  railways,  etc.),  and 
compels  them  to  obtain  their  livelihood  through  selling  their  energies 
and  skills  for  wages  or  salaries.  As  these  figures  indicate,  the  process 
(the  separation  of  labour  from  capital)  has  been  exceptionally  rapid  since 
World  War  II  and  in  the  decade  prior  to  World  War  I.  During  the  post- 
World  War  II  decades,  the  class  structure  of  Alberta  was  changing  towards 
that  of  a  mature  capitalist  economy.  According  to  the  1971  Census  of  Can¬ 
ada*  the  number  of  those  receiving,  though  not  necessarily  dependent  upon, 
some  form  of  labour  income  had  risen  to  about  83.9  percent  of  the  "labour 
force"  (or  about  53.7  percent  if  only  full-time,  full-year  employees  are 
considered)  as  compared  to  90.0  percent  (or  58*7  percent)  for  Canada  as 

19 

Of  course,  Alberta  capitalists,  like  the  genus  elsewhere,  would 
rather  see  the  economy  subordinate,  if  not  prostrate  and  betrayed,  than 
give  in  to  substantially  expanded  public  enterprise  and  a  socialist  form 
of  development. 
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a  whole,  and  91.1  percent  (or  6l.l  percent)  for  Ontario. 

Within  Alberta* s  wage  and  salary  earning  group,  the  productive 
factory- industrial  component — the  industrial  proletariat  or  "working  class" 
in  a  narrow  sense-had  risen  to  approximately  188,345,  or  about  32.6  per¬ 
cent  of  the  labour  force,  of  which  roughly  123,425  or  about  17.9  percent 
were  involved  directly  as  production  (or  "blue  collar")  workers.  Contrary 
to  much  common  mythology,  not  only  is  the  working  class  or  proletariat 
in  their  broadest  sense  (which  includes  all  those  who  do  wage-labour  "by 
hand  or  brain  )  increasing  both  absolutely  and  in  proportion  to  the  popul¬ 
ation,  so  also  is  its  industrial  core.  The  scientific  and  technological 
revolution  in  production  has  contributed  to  the  relatively  more  rapid 
growth  of  so-called  "white  collar"  to  "blue  collar"  workers,  but  both  are 
growing  in  absolute  terms  and  as  a  proportion  of  the  total  population. 

Corresponding  to  the  rise  in  the  proportion  of  wage  and  salary  earn¬ 
ers  has  been  the  decline  in  the  proportion  of  the  self-employed  and 
businesspeople.  The  process  is  most  pronounced  in  the  agriculture  sector, 
which  has  the  largest  element  of  "self-employed".20  In  1971  Alberta,  for 
instance,  the  total  number  of  "self-employed"  was  75,000,  of  which  43,175 
(or  57*5  percent)  were  in  agriculture.  As  well,  off-farm  income  of  farm 
families  has  been  increasing  as  a  proportion  of  total  income  to  the  extent 
that  off-farm  wages  and  salaries  reached  40.7  percent  of  total  farm  income 
in  Alberta  in  1973. 21 


20 

In  the  1971  Census  the  "self-employed"  included  both  those  with 
and  without  hired  labour.  In  some  earlier  Censes,  the  federal  government 
provided  more  useful  statistics  by  distinguishing  those  who  did  not  hire 
labour  as  "own  account". 

21- 

See  Canada,  Off-Farm  Incomes  of  Farm  Families,  1973r  Publication 
No.  7816,  Ottawa!  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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The  most  dramatic  trend  has  been  the  absolute  and  relative  decline 
in  the  number  of  self-employed  and  their  families  in  agriculture*  from 
nearly  half  of  the  Alberta  labour  force  in  the  1920s  and  1930s  to  only  9.5 
percent  in  1971.  Table  9.10  reveals. this  precipitous  change  as  well  as 
another  primary  feature  of  capitalist  development  in  agriculture,  the 
growth  of  wage  labour.  It  is  notable  that  the  number  of  wage-labourers 
and  unpaid  family  workers  as  a  proportion  of  the  total  agricultural 
labour  force  had  grown  to  23.8  percent  and  25.8  percent  respectively  by 
1971. 


Of  the  self-employed,  the  largest  number  have  been  those  who  do 
not  hire  labour  (which  the  1931  to  1951  censes  have  classified  as  "own 
account  )•  This  is  the  so-called  "independent  commodity  producer"  analyzed 
by  C.B.  Macpherson  as  the  class  base  of  the  Social  Credit  movement  in  Al¬ 
berta.  Macpherson*  s  analysis  of  the  class  composition  of  Alberta  society 
is  the  most  prominent  published  to  date,  hence  his  key  conclusions  deserve 
to  be  highlighted. 


The  outstanding  features  of  the  class  compos¬ 
ition  of  Alberta,  as  compared  with  the  more  indus¬ 
trial  provinces,  are  (l)  that  independent  commodity 
producers  (farmers  and  farmers*  sons  working  on  the 
family  farm,  and  those  in  other  occupations  working 
on  their  own  account)  have  been  from  1921  to  194l 
about  48  per  cent  of  the  whole  gainfully  employed 
population  while  in  Ontario  they  have  been  from  20 
to  25  per  cent,  and  in  Canada  about  30  per  cent; 

(2)  in  Alberta  the  industrial  wage  and  salary  earn¬ 
ers  (that  is,  other  than  on  farms)  have  been  4l  per 
cent  of  the  whole,  in  Ontario  about  70  per  cent,  in 
Canada  about  60  per  cent. 22 

There  are  many  weaknesses  in  Macpherson* s  analysis,  not  the  least 


System,  pp. 


•  Macpherson,  Democracy  in  Alberta* 
15-16. 
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of  which  is  his  preoccupation  with  the  Alberta  petit-hourgeoisie  to  the 
virtual  exclusion  of  study  of  the  structure  and  dynamic  of  the  primary 
classes  of  Alberta  society — capital  and  wage-labour  (including  farm  lab¬ 
our).  Furthermore,  dwelling  on  the  quantitative  size  of  class  membership, 
though  important,  cannot  by  itself  give  one  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
balance  of  political  economic  forces  nor  the  intensity  of  class  struggle. 
While  Macpherson  tended  to  view  Alberta  as  having  a  "quasi- colonial  econ¬ 
omy"  he  did  not  fully  recognize  the  existence  of  the  capitalist  class 
inside  Alberta  and  its  position  in  the  provincial  state,  nor  is  there  any 
serious  estimate  of  the  role  of  working  class.  Consequently,  the  most  in¬ 
tense  conflicts  tend  not  to  be  viewed  as  'class  struggles'  but  typically 

as  east— west  conflicts  or  debates  over  the  'theory*  of  democratic  govern¬ 
ment. 

In  treating  the  development  of  capitalism  in  agriculture  it  needs 
to  be  emphasized  that  farmers  do  not  constitute  an  independent  class2-^  as 
such  but  an  occupation  or  economic  sector  which  is  divided  by  the  classes 
of  capitalist  society  as  is  every  other  sector.  References  to  such  notions 
as  the  "family  farm"  can  also  obscure  the  class  character  of  the  develop- 
ment  of  capitalism  in  agriculture.  In  fact,  there  are  capitalists  and 


23 

Hie  view  of  farmers  as  belonging  to  a  single  class  is  still  common, 
although  the  divisions  among  farmers  are  becoming  increasingly  evident. 

Hie  contradiction  is  apparent  in  a  recent  book  on  Canadian  agriculture 
which  entitles  one  of  Its  chapters  "Farmers*  A  Class  Divided".  (See  Don 
Mitchell,  Hie  Politics  of  Food,  Toronto*  James  Lorimer  and  Company,  1 975$ 
Chapter  II.) 

24 

In  his  study  of  U.S.  agriculture,  Lenin  several  times  referred  to 
the  "family  farm"  notion  and  commented  that*  "In  order  to  study  and  un¬ 
derstand  the  precise  nature  of  the  process  one  must  go  beyond  the  trite 
petty-bourgeois  phrases  about  'family  farming*  or  the  routine  methods  of 
comparing  acreage  alone".  ("New  Data",  p.  59»)  One  could  also  say  this 
of  the  notion  of  "family  business". 
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wage-labourers  in  agriculture,  and  the  general  process  of  capitalist  con¬ 
centration  and  centralization  obtains  in  this  sector  as  well.  Ihe  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  large  petit  bourgeois  stratum  of  "own  account"  farmers  reflects 
the  relatively  lower  level  of  development  of  capitalism  in  agriculture 
than  in  other  sectors  of  production,  but  the  fundamental  capitalist  ten¬ 
dencies  are  still  evident  and  have  actually  acclelerated  sine  the  1940s.2^ 
The  rapid  growth— and  decline— of  the  major  "petit  bourgeoisie"  de¬ 
scribed  by  Macpherson  followed  from  the  process  of  internal  colonization. 
The  ’free  homesteading"  of  Dominion  Lands  policy,  which  made  available 
usurped  low  cost  land  under  private  ownership,  helped  establish  large  num¬ 
bers  of  immigrants  and  migrants  as  small  proprietors.  As  shown  in  Table 
9. llf  the  major  period  of  rapid  extensive  growth  in  agricultural  develop¬ 
ment,  as  measured  both  in  the  total  area  of  farms,  the  total  improved  area, 
and  the  number  of  farms,  came  to  an  end  during  the  1930s,  although  there 
has  been  some  limited  extensive  development  since  then.2^  For  example, 
between  1901  and  1936  the  number  of  farms  in  Alberta  rose  from  9,479  to 
its  peak  of  100,358,  of  which  the  majority  were  held  by  the  petit  bour¬ 
geoisie.  Yet  within  one  or  two  generations,  the  inexorable  pressures  of 
capitalist  development  had  more  than  halved  the  numbers  of  these  small¬ 
holders  from  their  level  of  over  90,000  between  the  late  1920s  and  early 
1940s  to  less  than  45,000  in  the  1970s— despite  an  overall  rise  in  Alberta's 
population. 


2  5 

Indeed,  one  could  argue  that  it  was  because  neither  the  farmers 
as  a  whole,  nor  the  stratum  of  "independent  commodity  producers",  con¬ 
stituted  a  stable  and  homogeneous  class  that  they  wavered  and  were  divided 
under  pressure  and,  ultimately,  were  unsuccessful  in  "Alberta's  Political 
Experimentation",  as  Macpherson  characterizes  it. 

26 

Interesting  material  on  early  crop  acreages  is  available  in  the 
decennial  Census  of  Canada  in  the  volumes  dealing  with  agriculture,  espec¬ 
ially  in  1911,  Vol.  IV,  p.  xxxv. 


Table  9.11 

Alberta  Farms  by  Number  and  Area,  1901-1951 
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In  sum,  there  are  three  outstanding  features  to  observe  in  the 
development  of  agriculture  and  its  corresponding  class  structure  in  Al¬ 
berta.  Firstly,  there  has  been  both  a  sharp  absolute  and  relative  de¬ 
cline  in  the  size  of  the  labour  force  engaged  in  agriculture  since  the 
close  of  the  rapid  extensive  development  in  the  1930s.  Secondly,  there 
has  also  been  a  sharp  decline  in  the  absolute  and  relative  number  of 
small  (or  "self-employed”)  farmers  engaged  in  agriculture.  Thirdly,  there 
has  been  a  long-run  increase  in  the  proportion  of  both  wage-workers  and 
unpaid  family  workers  engaged  in  agriculture j  since  1951,  their  absolute 
numbers  as  well  have  been  increasing.  Moreover,  the  proportion  of  farmer 
income  derived  from  off-farm  wages  and  salaries  has  also  increased. 

Another  major  consequence  of  the  growing  concentration  and  central¬ 
ization  of  capital  was  rapid  urbanization.  The  closing  of  the  era  of  ex¬ 
tensive  agricultural  settlement  by  the  1930s,  the  migrations  of  the  Great 
Depression,  and  the  war  boom  in  the  1940s,  saw  the  end  of  Alberta’s  pre¬ 
dominately  rural  settlement  structure.  The  growth  of  large-scale  enter¬ 
prises  and  public  institutions,  the  improvement  of  roads,  transport,  and 
communications,  and  the  centralization  of  markets  have  propelled  the 
movement  towards  larger  agglomerations  of  settlement — and  urbanization. 
Table  9*12  illustrates  the  growing  proportions  of  Alberta’s  urban  popul¬ 
ation  compared  with  Canada  and  with  Ontario,  which,  quantitatively,  is 
the  most  urbanized  province  in  Canada. 

Between  1911  and  19^1  there  was  a  considerable  absolute  growth  in 
both  urban  and  rural  populations,  but  the  general  urban- rural  (including 
rural  non-farm)  proportions  did  not  change.  However,  during  the  1940 s 
and  1950s,  there  was  a  radical  shift  towards  urbanization,  which  corres¬ 
ponded  with  the  burst  of  capitalist  expansion  that  followed  on  World  War 


% 
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Table  9.12 

Urban  Population3,  as  a  Proportion  of.  Total  Population  Compared 
in  Alberta,  Canada,  and  Ontario,  1901-1971 


Census 

years 

(In 

Alberta 

percent  ag 
Canada b 

;es) 

Ontario 

1901 

16.2 

34.9 

40.3 

1911 

24.4 

41.8 

49.5 

1921 

30.7 

47.4 

58.5 

1931 

31.8 

52.5 

63.1 

1941 

31.9 

55-7 

67.5 

1951 

47.6 

62.4 

72.5 

1961 

63.3 

69.7 

77.3 

1971 

73-5 

76.1 

82.4 

Source*.  Leroy  0.  Stone,  Urban  Development  in  Canada*  An  In¬ 
troduction  to  Demographic" Aspects,  1961  Census  Monographs, 
D.B.S.  Catalogue  No.  CS99-5^2/l967,  Ottawa:  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  1967,  p.  29?  Alberta,  Alberta  Land  Use  Forum, 
General  Land  Use  Statistics  (Technical  Report  No.  10),  Part 


Includes,  generally,  all  settlements  with  a  population  of 
1,000  or  greater. 

Excludes  Newfoundland  before  1951. 
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II.  During  these  years,  as  during  the  first  years  following  provincial 
status  in  190 5»  Alberta  had  the  highest  rate  of  urbanization  in  Canada. 

The  proletariat  in  Alberta  sprang  from  three  main  sources.  Firstly, 
there  has  been  the  process  of  migration  and  immigration.  This  stream 
has  included  persons  from  various  class  backgrounds,  such  as  the  pro¬ 
letariat,  peasantry,  or  petit  bourgeois  strata  (outside  Alberta  and  Can¬ 
ada).  In  this  respect,  the  stream  could  be  treated  as  an  aspect  of  the 
process  of  proletarianization  on  a  world  level,  although  one  would  have 
to  distinguish  between  elements  who  have  been  declassed  and  those  who  are 
undergoing,  in  a  sense,  a  "lateral  transfer" •  Secondly,  there  has  been 
the  natural  increase  of  the  proletariat  through  its  own  reproduction  and 
some  intermarriage  with  other  classes  and  strata.  Thirdly,'  there  has  been 
the  process  of  proletarianization  per  se,  that  is,  the  separation  of  small 
proprietor  and  capitalist  from  their  means  of  production  and  their  being 
turned  into  wage  and  salary  earners.  Of  course,  there  have  been  ’excep¬ 
tional*  persons  with  "upward  mobility"  in  class  terms,  but  the  predominant 
tendency  is  towards  proletarianization  and  the  figures  given  thus  far  re¬ 
present  net  not  gross  flows  of  persons. 

The  process  of  proletarianization  is  a  matter  of  profound  political 
economic  significance  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  capitalism  in 
Alberta.  In  the  agricultural  sector,  for  example,  it  can  help  account  for 
much  of  the  major  flow  of  the  ’marginal*  or  small  farmer  into  wage  and  salary 
earning  whether  leaving  the  farm  or  remaining  on  it.^  This  "expropria- 


In  attacking  capitalist  oriented  approaches,  Lenin  observed*  "As 
a  general  rule,  bourgeois  and  petty-bourgeois  economists  turn  a  blind  eye 
to  the  obvious  connection  between  the  flight  of  the  population  from  the 
countryside  and  the  ruin  of  the  small  producers."  ("New  Data",  p.  86.) 
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tion  of  the  small  farmer”  was  described  incisively  in  Lenin’s  analysis  of 
U.S.  agricultural  data: 

This  picture  |Trom  U.S.  agricultural  data]  is  a 
clear  indication  of  the  growing  expropriation  of 
small-scale  agriculture.  The  rural  population  is 
increasing  more  slowly  than  the  urban.  The  number 
of  farmers  is  increasing  more  slowly  than  the  rural 
population;  the  number  of  owners  is  increasing  more 
slowly  than  the  number  of  farmers;  the  number  of 
full  owner s~more  slowly  than  the  number  of  owners 
in  general.  .  .  . 

The  tendency  of  capitalism  to  expropriate 
small-scale  agriculture  is  so  strong  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  "North"  shows  an  absolute  decrease  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  landowners,  in  spite  of  the  distribution  of 
tens  of  millions  of  acres  of  unoccupied,  free  land. 

t  •  • 

The  percentage  of  mortgaged  farms  is  on  a  steady 
increase.  .  .  .  The  American  statisticians  also 
point  out  that  the  mortgaging  of  a  farm  does  not  al¬ 
ways  indicate  lack  of  prosperity;  it  is  sometimes  a 
way  of  obtaining  capital  for  land  improvement;  and 
the  like.  This  is  indisputable,  but  this  indisput¬ 
able  observation  should  not  conceal  the  fact — as  is 
much  too  often  the  case  with  bourgeois  economists — 
that  only  a  well-to-do  minority  are  in  a  position 
to  obtain  capital  for  improvements,  etc. ,  in  this 
way,  and  to  employ  it  productively;  the  majority 
are  further  impoverished  and  fall  into  the  clutches 
of  finance  capital  assuming  this  particular  form. 

•  •  t 

The  growth  in  the  number  of  mortgaged  farms  in 
any  case  means  that  actual  control  over  them  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  capitalists.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
apart  from  officially  recorded  and  notarised  mort¬ 
gages,  a  considerable  number  of  farms  are  steeped 
in  private  debt,  which  is  not  covered  by  strict  legal 
instruments  and  is  not  recorded  by  the  census. 28 

The  decline  of  profits  and  capital  accumulation  among  small  farms 
and  enterprises  and,  associated  with  it,  the  experience  or  threat  of  pro¬ 
letarianization  for  small  farmers  has  been  a  significant  factor  in  the  role 
of  movements  like  Social  Credit  which  cater  to  petit  bourgeois  radicalism. 
Despite  such  reactions,  the  process  of  proletarianization  and  the  growth 


28 


Ibid.,  pp.  86,88,  91»  92. 
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of  the  proletariat  has  continued  and  even  accelerated.  No  Alberta  govern¬ 
ment,  least  of  all  the  Social  Credit  government,  has  stemmed  let  alone  re¬ 
versed  this  inexorable  tendency  of  capitalist  development. 

One  can  obtain  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  growth  of  the  prolet¬ 
ariat,  although  it  is  difficult,  given  available  statistical  material,  to 
separate  out  the  rate  of  proletarianization  in  pure  terms  from  the  rate 
of  migration  and  immigration,  and  from  the  rate  of  natural  increase.  Bank- 
ruptcy  statistics  ("commercial  failures")29,  whlch  have  sealed  sharp 
increases  during  periods  of  intensified  crisis  such  as  the  World  War  I 
years  and  the  early  years  of  the  Great  Depression,  are  a  useful  indicator 
but  hardly  the  full  picture.  In  general,  one  can  observe  that  the  ruin¬ 
ation  of  the  small  producer  does  not  necessarily  mean  an  immediate  increase 
in  the  number  of  wage  and  salary  earners,  particularly  if  occurring  during 
a  depression.  In  the  depths  of  the  Great  Depression,  for  example,  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  foreclosure,  repossession,  eviction,  and  tax  sale  were  some¬ 
what  abated  by  mass  popular  protest  and,  in  the  absence  of  demand  for 
small  property  and  chattels,  some  capitalists  and  governments  reasoned 
that  a  little  payment  or  a  defered  payment  was  preferable  to  no  payment 
at  all.  But  with  the  return  of  the  prosperity  or  ’boom*  phase  of  capital¬ 
ist  accumulation,  the  demand  for  wage-labour  expands  and  those  weakened 
and  ruined  proprietors  enter  into  the  ranks — and  statistics — of  the  pro¬ 
letariat.  Thus,  the  nominal  rate  of  proletarianization  rises  in  relation 
to  the  growth  of  capital  accumulation  (or  the  level  of  aggregate  demand 
for  labour),  although  its  economic  precondition  is  the  creating  of  a  pop- 

29 

See,  for  example,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Commercial  Fail¬ 
ures  Under  the  Provisionals  of  the  Bankruptcy  and  Winding  Up  Acts,  Cata- 
logue  No.  61-002;  also,  for  early  years,  various  Canada  Year  Books. 
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ulation  -predisposed’  to  do  wage-labour  by  means  of  the  actual  process  of 
proletarianization  (from  simply  blocking  the  ’progress’  of  the  pro¬ 

prietor  to  outright  ruination),  migration  and  immigration,  and  natural 
population  increase.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  understandable  in  the  case 
of  Alberta  that  the  decades  of  most  rapid  growth  in  the  proletariat  were 
during  the  boom  years  of  the  rise  of  monopoly  capitalism  prior  to  World 
War  I  and  the  decades  beginning  in  the  1940s,  while  the  proletariat  (at 

least  nominally)  grew  much  less  or  even  declined  during  periods  of  major 
depression  such  as  the  1930s. 


Exploitation  of  Wage-Labour  and  Labour  Conditions 

With  the  growth  of  capital  grew  also  the  exploitation  of  wage-labour. 
Chapter  Seven  treated  the  changes  in  the  rate  of  exploitation  in  the  coal 
mining  industry.  In  principle,  similar  estimates  could  be  provided  for 
the  Alberta  economy  as  a  whole  or  other  sectors  such  as  the  manufacturing 
sector.  However,  very  little  has  been  written  on  the  history  of  labour 
conditions  in  Canada;50  even  less  has  been  written  on  Alberta.  Due  to 
the  scarcity  of  detailed  and  reliable  statistical  material,  the  calcula¬ 
tion  of  measures  of  exploitation  either  in  absolute  or  index  form  would 
be  another  major  undertaking  beyond  the  limits  of  this  thesis.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  no  rough  historical  data  is  available  on  profits  generated  by 

30 

A  notable  if  brief  exception  has  been  Jurgen  Kuczynski,  A  Short 
History  of  Labour  Conditions  Under  Industrial  Capitalism  in  Great~Brit^ 
and  the  Empire.  New  Yorki  Barnes  and  Noble  Books,  1972  (first  ed- 
ition  in  two  volumes,  1942) ,  Part  II,  Chapter  II.  In  John  Blue’s  Alberta 
— ast  and  Present,  Vol.  I,  Chapter  XXII  there  is  a  useful  if  limited  re¬ 
counting  of  the  history  of  some  statutes  and  regulations  relating  to 
labour  conditions  and  a  little  on  the  actual  state  of  labour  conditions. 
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enterprises  in  Alberta  in  aggregate  or  by  sector.  Neither  are  there  re¬ 
liable  provincial  time  series  on  labour  conditions,  such  as  wages  (before 
and  after  taxes),  length  of  workday,  *cost  of  subsistence*,  unemployment, 
and  employment.  Even  calculation  of  aggregate  productivity  indexes  (for 
Kuczyn ski-type  indexes  of  exploitation)  is  made  difficult  by  the  inadequacy 
the  price  data  necessary  to  put  productivity  growth  in  real  terms. ^ 

At  this  stage  it  is  possible  to  make  only  a  few  preliminary  obser¬ 
vations,  generally  taken  from  published  material  of  the  federal  Department 
of  Labour.  Firstly,  with  respect  to  money  wages,  the  level  of  wage  rates 
for  both  non-farm  and  farm  labour  appears  to  have  been  generally  higher 
in  Alberta  than  in  Ontario  or  the  Canadian  average,  at  least  until  the 
post-World  War  II  period.  Also,  wages  were  generally  higher  in  the 
cities  than  in  the  towns  and  villages.  However,  total  average  earnings 
and  average  weekly  earnings  for  wage-earners  fluctuated  more  widely  than 
the  Ontario  or  Canadian  levels  and,  in  some  years  such  as  during  the  Great 
Depression,  actually  fell  below  the  Ontario  and  Canadian  levels. 

Secondly,  with  respect  to  hours  of  labour,  it  appears  that  the 
length  of  the  working  day  and  working  week  was  somewhat  shorter  in  Alberta 


31 

Of  the  many  important  lacunae  in  published  data  perhaps  none  re¬ 
veal  the  * non-neutral  *  character  of  present  and  past  state  statistical 
collection  than  the  area  of  labour  conditions,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
area  of  profits  and  wealth,  on  the  other.  Indeed,  this  important  matter, 
at  present  untouched  by  academe,  could  constitute  by  itself  a  major  study, 
since  the  struggle  for  social  and  economic  progress  affects  and  is  affected 
by  the  character  and  accessibility  of  public  statistical  services. 

32 

Canada,  Rates  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour  in  Canada,  Ottawa* 
Department  of  Labour,  various  years;  Canada,  Censes  of  Canada,  Ottawa* 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  various  years,  especially  1941,  Vol.  6; 

John  Blue,  op.  clt.,  pp.  392-395* 
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tha*  in  Ontario.  Prior  to  1906,  the  working  day  in  the  province  was  gen¬ 
erally  nine  and  ten  hours  in  the  cities  and  longer  in  other  areas.  But 
in  1906  several  building  trades  unions  (carpenters,  joiners,  painters, 
bricklayers,  masons,  plumbers,  steam  fitters)  were  able  to  win  the  eight- 
hour  day  (as  the  standard  working  day).  In  1908,  provincial  legislation 
limited  the  hours  for  miners  working  underground  to  eight  hours  per  day. 
The  Factory  Act  of  1917  provided  that  hours  of  labour  for  any  person  on 
day  shift  should  not  commence  earlier  than  7:00  a.m.  or  terminate  later 
than  6:00  p.ra.,  and  that  any  night  shift  should  not  be  longer  than  eight 
hours.  Early  closing  legislation  affecting  wholesale  and  retail  shops 
and  stores  was  also  passed.  In  1897i  the  Municipal  Ordinance  enabled 
municipal  councils  to  pass  early  closing  bylaws.  In  1912,  the  provincial 
government  passed  an  Early  Closing  Act  which  applied  to  cities  and  towns 
with  a  population  of  1 , 000  or  greater. ^ 

Thirdly,  with  respect  to  unemployment,  some  consolidated  figures 
have  been  available  since  World  War  I  when,  following  years  of  labour 
pressure,  the  federal  government  began  official  collection  of  this  data. 
Table  9» 13  shows  that  the  level  of  unemployment  has  been  generally  lower 
than  in  Ontario  and  Canada  as  a  whole.  However,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  unemployment  figures  presented  are  limited  in  scope  for  they  re¬ 
present  unemployment  in  trade  unions  alone,  (in  1920,  total  union  member- 
ship  in  Alberta  was  about  15.27234  0r  1 5.4  percent  of  the  99,085  wage  and 
salary  earners  In  the  province.)  However,  the  rate  of  unemployment  in 
certain  key  sectors,  principally  construction  and  raining  was  often  higher 


John  Blue,  op.  cit.,  pp.  379-380. 

34 

Ibid.r  p.  38l« 
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Table  9*13 

Trade  Union  Unemployment3,  in  Alberta,  Ontario,  and  Canada,  1919-1949 

(percentages) 


Year 

Alberta 

Ontario 

Canada 

191513 

4.3 

8.1 

7.9 

1916 

1-7 

1.6 

2.0 

1917 

1.6 

2.5 

2.6 

1918 

2.1 

2.9 

2.5 

1919 

2.0 

2.7 

3.4 

1920 

2.8 

3.4 

4.9 

1921 

7.8 

9.7 

12.7 

1922 

6.1 

5.0 

7.1 

1923 

6.0 

3.7 

4.9 

1924 

5.4 

6.1 

7.2 

1925 

8.4 

5-5 

7.0 

1926 

4.9 

4.2 

5.1 

1927 

4.1 

4.1 

4.9 

1928 

4.2 

3.5 

4.5 

1929 

6.4 

4.3 

5-7 

1930 

13-3 

10.4 

11,1 

Year 

Alberta 

Ontario 

Canada 

1931 

19.4 

17.2 

16.8 

1932 

22.6 

23.7 

22.0 

1933 

21.7 

24.4 

22.3 

193^ 

17.8 

18.1 

18.2 

1935 

15.4 

14.3 

15.4 

1936 

12.0 

12.0 

13.2 

1937 

12.0 

8.3 

10.7 

1938 

12.3 

12.1 

13.1 

1939 

12.3 

11.1 

12.2 

1940 

9.7 

6.0 

7.8 

1941 

6.7 

3.4 

4.5 

1942 

2.9 

2.2 

2.2 

1943 

.8 

.  6 

.8 

1944 

.  6 

.4 

.5 

1945 

•  6 

1.5 

1.4 

1946 

.8 

1.1 

1.4 

1947 

1.0 

0.6 

1.3 

1948 

1.5 

1.8 

2.2 

1949 

1.8 

2.5 

3.0 

All  the  present  figures  were  based  on  reports  from  local  trade  unions,  and 
counted. those  who  were  "involuntarily  idle  due  to  economic  causes"  as  a 
proportion  of  the  membership  of  local  trade  unions. 


Figures  from  1915  to  1919  inclusive  are  for  the  month  of  December.  In  all 
other  years  the  figures  are  annual  averages. 


Sources  Canada,  The  Labour  Gazette,  various  years. 
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than  In  Ontario  and  in  Canada.  The  unions  typically  reporting  the  highest 
rates  of  unemployment  in  Alberta,  "both  in  winter  and  in  summer,  were  the 
building  trades.  While  Alberta  had  generally  lower  unemployment  than  the 
Canadian  average,  this  was  due  partly  to  the  ‘cushion'  provided  by  the 
large  agricultural  sector  and  its  capacity  to  disguise  unemployment  and  un¬ 
deremployment.  The  position  of  agriculture  in  helping  to  store  the  reserve 
army  of  labour  was  illustrated  most  dramatically  during  the  Great  Depression 
when  for  some  years  there  was  actually  a  net  outflow  of  population  from 
cities  to  the  countryside. 

Fourthly,  with  respect  to  prices,  Alberta  has  had  a  generally  higher 
cost  of  living  than  Ontario  and  most  other  areas  of  Canada,  except  British 
Columbia.  Table  9» 1  gives  an  indication  of  the  average  cost  of  staple 
foods  by  provinces  for  the  month  of  December.  The  values  of  a  bundle  of 
staple  foods  was  calculated  by  the  federal  Department  of  Labour  as  one 
component  in  what  was  considered  to  be  a  representative  budget  of  a  family 
of  five. 

Pending  thorough  research  to  obtain  more  accurate  quantitative  and 
qualitative  measures  of  the  living  conditions  of  labour  in  Alberta  and 
other  parts  of  Canada  (and  the  U.S.),  it  would  be  cavalier  to  assume  that 
labour  conditions  in  Alberta  were  substantially  or  continuously  higher 
than  in  Ontario  or  Canada  as  a  whole.  At  very  least,  Alberta  labour  appears 
to  have  sharper  immediate  fluctuations  in  money  wages  and  prices.  And  one 
must  take  into  account  the  effect  of  transportation  costs  over  vast  Prairie 
distances  on  both  mobility  and  costs  of  subsistence.^  However,  the  avail- 


Transportation  costs  (and  taxes),  for  example,  were  not  included 
in  the  Department  of  Labour  cost  of  living  studies  reported  in  the  Labour 
Gazette. 
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Table  9. 


Average  Cost  Per  Week  of  Staple  Poods  in  a  Family  Budget  by  Province 
_ 1900-1937  ’ 


Year 

Alberta 

B.C. 

— (dollars) 

Manitoba  Ontario 

Quebec 

Saskatchewan 

Canada 

1900 

6.02 

6.90 

5.85 

5.01 

5.15 

6. 86 

5.48 

1905 

6.50 

7.74 

6.19 

5.60 

5*  64 

6.92 

5.96 

1910 

8.00 

8.32 

7.46 

6.50 

6.33 

7.86 

6.95 

1913 

8.33 

9.13 

7.87 

7.20 

6.87 

8.25 

7.34 

19l4a 

8.47 

8.94 

8.25 

7.74 

7.37 

8.80 

7.86 

1918 

13-80 

14.54 

13.29 

13.62 

13.07 

13.86 

13.65 

1919 

15.16 

15«  64 

15.20 

14.75 

13.95 

15.65 

14.73 

1020 

14. 56 

15.93 

14.38 

14. 91 

14.05 

14.52 

14.84 

1921 

10.63 

12.02 

10.63 

10.83 

10.58 

11.04 

11.00 

1926 

11.07 

11.99 

10.51 

11.31 

10.37 

11.12 

11.18 

1929 

12.13 

12.99 

11.64 

11.75 

11.02 

12.03 

11.83 

1933 

?.  14 

8.22 

6.85 

7.37 

•  6.72 

7.02 

707 

1937 

8.61 

9.75 

8.40 

8.75 

8.11 

8.58 

8.78 

aFrom 

1914  to  1937  inclusive, 

figures  are 

for  the 

month  of  December. 

Sources  Canada,  The  Labour  Gazette.  January  1919,  pp.  98-99,  and  June 
1938,  pp.  114-115. 
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ability  oi  relatively  low-cost  land,  especially  prior  to  World  War  I, 
created  an  alternative  to  wage-labour  for  those  with  some  savings  and 
thus  acted  as  an  upward  pressure  on  wages  and  related  conditions,  as  in 
earlier  settlement  colonies.  Nor  can  it  be  ignored  that  Alberta  (with 

Ontario)  has  one  of  the  highest  rates  of  labour  force  participation  in 

3b 

Canada. ^ 

The  significance  of  the  colonial  background  to  the  development  of 
the  capitalist  labour  market  in  Alberta  needs  special  emphasis.  The  lab¬ 
our  market  did  not  appear  as  a  ready-made  phenomena  nor  as  a  mere  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  market  of  central  Canada?  the  colonial  background  of  the  wes¬ 
tern  interior  gave  to  the  relations  between  labour  and  capital  and  the 
initial  economic  structure  in  Alberta  a  character  significantly  different 
from  that  of  established  capitalist  economies. 

The  essence  of  the  free  colony  .  .  .  consists  in 
this — that  the  bulk  of  the  soil  is  still  public 
property,  and  every  settler  on  it  can  therefore 
turn  part  of  it  into  his  private  property  and  in¬ 
dividual  means  of  production,  without  hindering 
the  later  settlers  in  the  same  operation.  This  is 
the  secret  of  both  the  prosperity  of  the  colonies 
and  their  inveterate  vice — opposition  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  capital. 37 

Marx  argued  that  in  the  colony  the  ’normal* relations  of  wage-labourer 
to  capitalist  did  not  obtain,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  capitalist* 

The  great  beauty  of  capitalist  production  con¬ 
sists  in  this — that  it  not  only  constantly  reproduces 
the  wage-worker  as  wage-worker,  but  produces  always, 
in  proportion  to  the  accumulation  of  capital,  a  re¬ 
lative  surplus  population  of  wage-workers.  Thus  the 


Sylvia  Ostry,  Provincial  Differences  in  Labour  Force  Participation, 
196l  Census  Monograph,  Catalogue  99-551 »  Ottawa:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Star- 
tistics,  1968,  pp.  22-25. 

37 

Karl  Marx,  Capital,  Vol.  I,  p.  768. 
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law  of  supply  and  demand  of  labour  is  kept  in  the 
right  rut,  the  oscillation  of  wages  is  penned 
within  limits  satisfactory  to  capitalist  exploit¬ 
ation,  and  lastly,  the  social  dependence  of  the 
labourer  on  the  capitalist,  that  indispensable  re¬ 
quisite,  is  secured;  an  unmistakeable  relation  of 
dependence,  which  the  smug  political  economist,  at 
home,  in  the  mother-country,  can  transmogrify  into 
one  of  free  contract  between  buyer  and  seller,  be¬ 
tween  equally  independent  owners  of  commodities, 
the  owner  of  the  commodity  capital  and  the  owner 
of  the  commodity  labour.  But  in  the  colonies  this 
pretty  fancy  is  torn  asunder.  The  absolute  pop¬ 
ulation  here  increases  much  more  quickly  than  in 
the  mother-country,  because  many  labourers  enter 
this  world  as  ready-made  adults,  and  yet  the 
labour-market  is  always  understocked.  The  law  of 
supply  and  demand  of  labour  falls  to  pieces.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  old  world  constantly  throws  in 
capital,  thirsting  after  exploitation  and  "abstin¬ 
ence"  ;  on  the  other,  the  regular  reproduction  of 
the  wage-labourer  as  wage-labourer  comes  into  col¬ 
lision  with  impediments  the  most  impertinent  and 
in  part  invincible.  What  becomes  of  the  production 
of  wage-labourers,  supernumerary  in  proportion  to 
the  accumulation  of  capital?  The  wage-worker  of 
today  is  to-morrow  an  independent  peasant,  an  art¬ 
isan,  working  for  himself.  He  vanishes  from  the 
labour-market,  but  not  into  the  workhouse.  This 
constant  transformation  of  the  wage-labourers  into 
independent  producers,  who  work  for  themselves  in¬ 
stead  of  for  capital,  and  enrich  themselves  instead 
of  the  capitalist  gentry,  reacts  in  its  turn  very 
perversely  on  the  conditions  of  the  labour-market. 

Not  only  does  the  degree  of  exploitation  of  the  wage- 
labourer  remain  indecently  low.  The  wage-labourer 
loses  into  the  bargain,  along  with  the  relation  of 
dependence,  also  the  sentiment  of  dependence  on  the 
abstemious  capitalist. 38 

Within  such  a  context,  the  drive  among  capitalists  to  promote  immigration 
to  create  the  conditions  of  the  ’normal'  capitalist  labour  market  is  indeed 
comprehensible;  so  also  is  the  growth  and  sharpness  of  the  class  struggle 
led  by  capitalist  interests  desperate  to  contain  and  'beat  in  line'  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  working  class  somewhat  more  independent  in  economic  conditions 


and  consciousness. 


38 


Ibid. r  pp.  769-770. 
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Scientific  and  Technological  Transformation 

The  effects  of  scientific  and  technological  revolution  have  also  had 
profound  significance  for  the  development  of  the  working  class  in  Alberta. 
Certain  changes  in  technology  had  far-reaching  effects  lasting  many  de¬ 
cades.  One  of  the  most  important  was  in  the  transformation  in  power  sources: 
the  replacing  of  steam-power  by  the  internal  combustion  engine  and,  coupled 
with  it,  the  turn  from  coal  to  petroleum.  The  transformation  in  Alberta 
was  in  full  motion  shortly  after  World  War  I,  although  the  pre-war  decision 
of  the  British  admiralty  to  switch  from  coat  to  oil  had  given  petroleum  the 
status  of  a  major  strategic  commodity  and  the  leading  fuel  of  imperialism 
several  years  previously. 

In  the  pre-1940s  decades,  the  most  prominent  form  of  mechanical  power 
in  Alberta  was  the  steam  engine,  but  the  use  of  electric  motors  and  gas 
(or  gasoline) -fueled  engines  had  risen  sharply  by  World  War  I.  Table  9. 15 
gives  an  indication  of  the  main  power  sources  in  Alberta  manufacturing  in 
selected  years.  In  the  early  years  mechanical  power  was  often  provided 
by  manufacturing  industries  themselves?  however,  as  the  capital  require¬ 
ments  rose  together  with  advances  in  the  scale  power  production,  one  sees 
increased  specialization  and  scale  in  the  provision  of  electric  power  and 
the  rise  of  major  power  utility  companies. 

Corresponding  to  the  use  of  steam  engines,  the  production  of  coal 
in  Alberta  rose  from  about  .3  million  tons  in  1900,  to  2.9  million  tons 
in  1910,  to  a  peak  of  8.8  million  tons  in  1946.  But  after  the  turn  of 
the  railways  to  "dieselization"  and  the  1947  Leduc  oil  finds,  Alberta  coal 
production  fell  dramatically  to  a  low  of  2.0  million  tons  in  1961.  None¬ 
theless,  although  technological  change  was  a  significant  factor  in  the 
decline  in  Alberta  coal  production  it  was  by  no  means  the  predominant  pro¬ 
blem.  In  Alberta,  the  railways,  especially  the  C.P.R. ,  dominated  the 


Table  9.1 5 

Power  Equipment  in  Alberta  Manufacturing  for  Selected  Years,  1900-1946 
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development  of  coal  mining j  railways  were  the  largest  consumer  of  coal, 
and  their  freight  rate  structure  never  permitted  the  market  for  Alberta 
coal  to  extend  beyond  its  regional  base  to  eastern  industry  and  thermal 
generating  plants.  During  the  late  1930s,  in  Canada  generally,  the  lar¬ 
gest  single  use  of  coal  was  in  domestic  heating  (about  30  per  cent)  while 

railways  consumed  about  25  percent,  and  coke  and  gas  producing  plants 

39 

about  10  percent.  In  Alberta,  there  was  relatively  little  industry, 

and  domestic  heating  could  be  attended  to  by  the  then  cheaper  and  cleaner 

natural  gas.  A.  den  Otter  emphasizes  this  dependency i 

The  great  tragedy  of  the  coal-mining  industry  in 
Alberta,  especially  in  reference  to  the  fate  of 
miners,  was  its  total  dependence  upon  the  regional 
railway  and  the  domestic  market  of  the  prairies? 
when  these  disappeared,  the  industry  withered  away. 

It  was  the  Japanese  smelting  industry  and  Alberta 
coal-fired  generators  which  ultimately  revived  the 
dying  industry. 

The  impact  of  the  major  technological  transformation  was  felt  in  many 
areas  besides  coal  mining.  In  transportation  as  a  whole  and  agriculture, 
the  internal  combustion  engine  displaced  the  (' hay- fueled' )  horse  and  steam 
driven  machinery  following  the  1910s.  With  reference  to  agriculture,  V.G. 
Fowke  remarks? 


The  comparative  prosperity  of  the  later  1920s 
gave  considerable  impetus  to  the  first  major  mechanical 
revolution  to  take  place  in  the  wheat  economy.  .  .  . 
The  gasoline  tractor  was  well  established  in  the  West 
by  the  end  of  the  First  World  War  but  its  use  became 
much  more  general  in  the  later  twenties.  The  harves¬ 
ter  combine  was  practically  unknown  on  the  Canadian 
plains  until  after  the  middle  of  the  twenties.  The 
farm  motor  truck  first  appeared  in  significant  numbers 


39 

K.H.  Burley,  The  Development  of  Canada's  Staples,  1867-1939» 
Toronto?  McClelland  and  Stewart,  1970,  p.  1?3» 

40 

A. A.  den  Otter,  "Railways  and  Alberta's  Coal  Problem,  1880- 1960", 
PP«  97-98. 


in  the  wheat  economy  in  the  same  interval. ^ 

The  first  automobile  appeared  in  Alberta  about  1903.  In  1907,  there 
were  55  motor  vehicles  registered  in  the  province.  A  major  increase  took 
place  in  the  1910s,  from  3,773  registrations  in  1912  to  29,250  in  1918. 

But  the  largest  growth  took  place  after  World  War  II i  in  1946  there  were 
138,868  registrations,  while  in  1953  this  had  risen  to  320, 074. The  im¬ 
pact  was  also  felt  in  aviation,  an  industry  in  which  Alberta  saw  consider¬ 
able  early  activity.  The  first  flight  in  Alberta  probably  took  place  in 
1909,  near  Calgary,  but  interest  in  aviation  burgeoned  in  Alberta  as  a 
result  of  World  War  I  in  the  years  following  the  war.  In  particular,  the 
1920  discovery  of  oil  at  Fort  Norman  precipitated  the  first  major  commer¬ 
cial  activity  in  air  transportation,  and  opened  the  heyday  of  the  entre- 

43 

preneurial  "bush  pilots". 


V.C.  Fowke,  The  National  Policy  and  the  Wheat  Economy,  p.  81. 

Since  there  were  some  important  mechanical  innovations  in  Prairie  agricul¬ 
ture  prior  to  the  1920s,  such  as  the  steam  thresher,  one  might  question 
Fowke* s  somewhat  simplified  picture j  nonetheless,  World  War  I  was  a  water¬ 
shed  in  agricultural  development,  as  in  other  areas.  Several  other  mater¬ 
ials  on  farm  machinery  in  agriculture  are  available.  For  statistical 
material  see  early  Censes  of  Canada t  also  Alberta,  A  Historical  Series  of 
Agricultural  Statistics  for  Alberta,  including  Supplement,  Edmonton*  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  n.d. .  Some  articles  are  J.A.  Butlin,  "The  Effect 
of  Canadian  Business  Cycles  on  the  Adoption  of  Technological  Innovations 
in  Canadian  Agriculture,  1926-27",  Canadian  Journal  of  Agricultural  Econ¬ 
omics,  Vol.  19,  No.  2 ,  1971,  pp..  61-71  j  F.M.  Cantlon,  "Breaking  the 
Prairie  Sod",  Alberta  Historical  Review,  Vol.  13,  No.  3,  Summer  1965,  PP* 
22-24,  and  "The  Threshing  Crews",  Alberta  Historical  Review,  Vol.  16,  No. 
4,  Autumn  1968,  pp.  17-18$.  W.L._  Cavert,.  "The  Technological  Revolution  in 
Agriculture,  1910-1955",  Agricultural  History,  Vol.  30,  1956,  pp.  18-27 $ 
A.N.  Johnson,  "The  Impact  of  Farm  Machinery  on  the  Farm  Economy",  Agri¬ 
cultural  History,  Vol.  24,  1950,  pp.  58-61. 

42 

Alberta,  Tacts  and  Figures,  195^,  P*  249*  The  figures  include 
cars,  trucks,  buses,  and  motorcycles. 

43 

See,  for  example,  Eugenie  Louise  Myles,  Airborne  from  Edmonton, 
Toronto*  Ryerson  Press,  1959* 
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Due  to  the  limited  range  of  diversification  and  the  orientation  to¬ 
wards  primary  production  in  Alberta* s  economic  development,  the  shift  from 
coal  to  oil  had  an  even  greater  impact  in  Alberta  than  in  other  areas  of 
Canada.  Besides  strengthening  the  position  of  foreign-owned  (mainly  U.S.) 
and  controlled  multinational  oil  corporations  at  the  expense  of  Canadian 
coal-mining  and  industrial  interests,  it  had  the  effect  of  severely  weak¬ 
ening  if  not  wiping  out  several  mining  communities  and  associated  local 
markets  and  businesses  and,  above  all,  decimated  the  most  militant  section 
of  the  working  class  in  Alberta.  In  1906,  coal  mines  in  Alberta  averaged 
about  2,800  employees.  This  rose  to  a  peak  of  over  10,000  in  1921.  In 
1946,  the  peak  year  of  coal  production,  employment  had  fallen  to  8,500  as 
a  result  of  major  increases  in  labour  productivity.  By  1952,  employment 
was  under  7,000  and  fell  rapidly  to  a  low  of  1,146  in  1966.44 

While  the  working  class  in  Alberta  has  been  growing  both  in  relative 
and  absolute  terms,  changes  such  as  this  have  affected  its  internal  struc¬ 
ture  and  dynamism.  For  example,  as  noted  earlier,  the  number  of  so-called 
Mblue  collar**  or  manual  workers  has  increased  in  absolute  numbers,  but 
relative  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  "white  collar"  or  clerical- 
professional  workers,  the  former  has  grown  more  slowly  and  now  constitutes 
a  somewhat  smaller  proportion  of  the  present-day  wage  and  salary  population. 
Nevertheless,  the  distinction  between  those  who  labour  *by  hand  or  brain* 
is  gradually  weakening  as  many  more  manual  jobs  require  complex  techniques 
and  higher  levels  of  education.  On  the  other  hand,  many  clerical  and  ‘pro¬ 
fessional*  jobs  have  come  increasingly  to  be  based  on  wage-labour  and 
organized  along  advanced  industrial  lines,  such  as  the  mechanization, 

. - 

Alberta,  Annual  Report  of  the  Mines  Division,  various  years. 
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automation,  and  'pooling'  of  office  work  (frequently  entitled  today  "data 
processing"  or  "word  processing"),  and  the  formation  of  'white-collar 
unions* • 

The  impact  on  education  of  scientific  and  technological  transform¬ 
ation  in  the  system  of  production  has  long  been  evident  in  Alberta,^  al¬ 
though  the  post-1930s  trends  seem  most  dramatic.  For  example,  in  1951, 
^5*1  percent  of  Alberta's  labour  force  had  some  secondary  education  (be¬ 
tween  9  and  12  years  of  schooling)  and  9.6  percent  had  at  least  some  post¬ 
secondary  education  (13  years  or  more  of  schooling).^  in  1979,  no  less 
than  56.4  percent  of  the  Alberta  labour  force  had  some  secondary  education 
and  32.7  percent  had  at  least  some  post-secondary  education.^  As  for 
wage  and  salary  earners,  it  is  indicative  of  a  similar  trend  that  in  1961, 
59*8  percent  had  some  secondary  education  and  11.3  percent  had  some  uni¬ 
versity  education  (if  not  a  degree),  while  in  1971#  64.4  percent  had  some 
secondary  education  and  17 .9  percent  had  some  university  education.^ 

While  there  have  been  numerous  and  profound  effects  from  scientific 
and  technological  transformation  in  Alberta's  development,  this  is  an  area 
which  requires  much  more  comprehensive  study  than  can  be  managed  within 
the  scope  of  this  thesis.  However,  it  should  be  noted  here,  perhaps  as 
a  point  of  departure  for  further  investigation  on  the  means  of  innovation 
and  diffusion  of  science  and  technology  in  Alberta,  that  most  major  scien- 

45„ 

See,  for  example,  Canada,  Royal  Commission  on  Industrial  Training 
and  Technical  Education,  Report  of  the  Commissions,  Ottawa*  King's  Prin¬ 
ter,  1913,  Part  IV,  pp.  2288-2327. 

46 

Canada,  Census  of  Canada.  1951#  Vol.  IV,  Table  19* 

47 

Canada,  The  Labour  Force,  Catalogue  71-001,  Ottawa*  Statistics 
Canada,  February  1979#  Table  6.  The  figures  are  for  the  month  of  February. 

48 

Canada,  Census  of  Canada,  1961  and  1971. 


tific  and  technological  advances  to  come  to  Alberta  have  been  initiated 
and  deployed  from  outside  the  province.  Where  there  have  been  some  signi¬ 
ficant  exceptions,  in  particular,  in  the  primary  sectors  of  agriculture 
and  minerals,  the  research  and  development  has  usually  been  funded  dir¬ 
ectly  or  stimulated  through  the  federal  or  provincial  governments,  such 
as  through  research  grants,  tax  concessions,  publically- funded  research 
institutions,  universities,  etc.,  in  an  effort  to  accelerate  capitalist 
advance.  In  1921,  for  example,  the  provincial  Liberal  government  estab¬ 
lished  the  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  Council  of  Alberta  in  order 
to  expand  private  investment  potential  in  the  province,  notably  with  the 
growing  interest  in  the  Athabasca  oil  sands.  This  council  (now  simply 
the  Research  Council  of  Alberta)  was  the  first  established  in  any  Canadian 
province  and  was  concerned  mainly  with  petroleum  and  coal  research.^ 

The  history  of  tar  sands  and  other  mineral  research,  including  the  pro¬ 
vincial  state  allocation  of  research  costs,  patent  rights,  and  royalties, 
would  provide  an  interesting — and  suggestive— commentary  on  the  role  of 
the  provincial  (and  federal)  state  in  the  development  of  capitalism  in 
the  natural  resource  sector. 


The  Class  Straggle 

All  the  above  elements  have  helped  to  determine  the  development  of 
the  working  class  in  Alberta  and  to  set  the  terms  of  exploitation  of  wage- 


49j 

Toronto i 


•J.  Brown,  Ideas  in  Exile i  A  History  of  Canadian  Invention, 
McClelland  and  Stewart,  19^7,  p«  215* 
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labour  which  itself  gives  rise  to  the  primary  dynamic  of  capitalism _ the 

class  struggle.  The  level  of  class  struggle  and  the  balance  of  class 
forces  are  indicated  in  many  ways  but  among  the  most  telling  is  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  stike  and  lockout  activity.  Table  9.l6  of  strikes 

and  lockouts  in  Alberta,  and  its  more  elaborate  version  in  the  Appendix, 
show  the  quantitative  significance  of  the  major  strike  tides  associated 
with  the  first  and  second  general  crises.  Ihe  first  reached  a  peak  in 
the  early  1920s,  the  second  in  the  mid-19^8.  If  these  Alberta  figures 
are  compared  with  the  Canadian  figures  (Table  9.17)  one  can  note  that 
while  the  first  general  crisis  led  to  sharply  intensified  strike- 
lockout  activity,  the  second  general  crisis  was  more  muted  in  its  im¬ 
pact  in  Alberta.  Part  of  the  background  to  this  development  was  associated 
with  the  decline  of  coal  mining  and  the  rise  of  oil  and  gas  production 
under  U.S.  multinational  corporate  hegemony,  coupled  with  the  generally 
stronger  position  of  U.S.  imperialism  and  certain  collaborationist  tenden¬ 
cies  in  Alberta  trade  unions;  however,  this  important  question  is  another 
which  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  thesis  and  must  be  left  for 
further  study  elsewhere.  Finally,  in  both  the  figures  for  Canada  and  Al¬ 
berta,  one  can  see  the  appearance  of  a  third  major  tide  of  strike-lockout 
activity  beginning  in  the  1960s.  Although  somewhat  delayed  in  its  appear¬ 
ance  by  comparison  with  the  capitalist  countries  of  Europe,  this  intensi¬ 
fication  of  class  struggle  was  associated  with  the  third  general  crisis 
of  capitalism. 

Another  important  phenomenon,  which  is  also  an  aspect  of  the  growth 
of  class  struggle  was  the  development  of  trade  unions.  While  there  has 
never  been  a  year  in  the  history  of  Alberta  in  which  there  was  not  some 
degree  of  stike-lockout  activity  and  class  struggle  generally,  the  advance 
of  trade  union  organization  usually  occurred  as  a  result  of  intensified 
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Table  9,1k 

Strikes  and.  Lockouts  In  Alberta.  1902  -  1978 


Alberta 

.  Provincial 

Disputes 

Alberta 

Provincial 

Disputes 

No.  of  Inter- 

No.  of  inter- 

No.  of  eo- 

No.  of 

provincial  dis- 

Year 

No.  of 
disputes 

ployees 

affected 

lost 

days 

putes  affecting 
Alberta 

Year 

No.  of 
disputes 

1*0#  01  era—  no#  of 
ployees  lost 

provincial  dis- 
putes  affectir 

1902 

1 

90 

1,080 

- 

1941 

8 

1,451 

10,479 

Alberta 

1903 

1904 

4 

1 

183 

28 

3,990 

112 

2 

1942 

1943 

17 

41 

4,461 

7,025 

7,223 

33,536 

1 

1905 

2 

400 

13,000 

- 

1944 

19 

2,458 

7,943 

1906 

12 

1,491 

127,709 

- 

1945 

17 

2,729 

6,260 

2 

190? 

6 

678 

2,556 

2 

1946 

23 

9,308 

27,371 

2 

1908 

3 

569 

8,599 

1 

1947 

11 

1,243 

14,742 

2 

1909 

6 

873 

48,416 

1 

1948 

5 

146 

1,573 

1 

1910 

6 

730 

13,882 

3 

1949 

8 

687 

4,865 

1911 

12 

1,668 

8,545 

2 

1950 

12 

1,963 

13,643 

1 

1912 

14 

3,345 

76,837 

1 

1951 

9 

1,409 

8,882 

1913 

6 

1,369 

13,051 

1 

1951 

11 

1,666 

13,874 

1914 

4 

1,077 

17,167 

- 

1953 

5 

956 

2,559 

1915 

4 

355 

4,108 

- 

1954 

6 

1,032 

59,220 

1916 

4 

494 

8,974 

- 

1955 

3 

225 

1,625 

1917 

17 

11,613 

330,618 

- 

1956 

4 

1,121 

11,935 

1918 

31 

5,076 

55,711 

2 

1957 

2 

405 

2,085 

1 

1919 

16 

6,098 

147,829 

2 

1958 

8 

1,321 

27,570 

1 

1920 

36 

8,593 

127,019 

- 

1959 

5 

559 

11,090 

1921 

11 

729 

6,435 

- 

I960 

5 

1,684 

27,610 

1922 

20 

10,562 

966,842 

- 

1961 

8 

2,413 

17,390 

1923 

14 

3,435 

55,267 

- 

1962 

9 

1,073 

21,300 

1924 

9 

7,146  1 

,002,179 

2 

1963 

7 

1,127 

23,520 

2 

1925 

14 

3,200 

89,756 

- 

1964 

2 

68 

6,300 

1926 

3 

445 

4,105 

- 

1965 

9 

1,123 

6,170 

1 

1927 

5 

765 

6,371 

- 

1966 

15 

2,350 

46,780 

2 

1928 

10 

2,743 

87,057 

- 

1967 

9 

1,428 

17,920 

1929 

3 

321 

10,142 

- 

1968 

10 

2,279 

58,622 

1 

1930 

5 

174 

2,260 

- 

1969 

15 

2,221 

64,000 

2 

1931 

10 

662 

5,717 

- 

1970 

10 

2,511 

37,160 

2 

1932 

20 

3,294 

111,783 

- 

1971 

19 

9,773 

83,020 

7 

1933 

11 

1,235 

14,474 

- 

1972 

9 

932 

25,870 

6 

1934 

9 

519 

5,754 

1 

1973 

25 

8,405 

181,430 

6 

1935 

12 

1,870 

20,054 

- 

1974 

44 

22,237 

203,850 

8 

1936 

14 

2,783 

20,987 

1 

1975 

34 

16,979 

374,940 

7 

1937 

17 

2,413 

15,094 

- 

1976 

27 

7,532 

106,920 

5 

1938 

11 

1,720 

9,874 

- 

1977 

13 

4,819 

66,810 

1 

1939 

10 

1,524 

19,043 

- 

1978 

46 

20,184 

447,897 

1940 

7 

882 

8,238 

- 

1979 

Source i  Compiled  by  D.  Leadbeater  from  Issues  of  The  Labour  Gazette.  Ottawa i  Department 
of  Labour,  and  Report  on  Strikes  and  Lockouts  In  Canada,  Ottawa i  Department  of 
Labour,  Under  "interprovincial  disputes  affecting  Alberta"  Is  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  disputes  In  areas  of  federal  jurisdiction  In  which  employees  In  Alberta 
were  Involved.  A  few  Alberta-B.C.  coal  mining  disputes  are  Included  In  this 
category,  but  most  are  under  Alberta  provincial  disputes. 
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Table  9.17 


Year 

No.  of 
disputes 

Strikes  and  Lockouts 

in  Canada,  1901-1977 

%  of  estimated 
working  time 

No.  of  workers 
involved 

No.  of  days  lost 

1901 

99 

24,089 

737,888 

1902 

125 

12,709 

203,301 

1903 

175 

38, 408 

858, 959 

mm 

1904 

103 

11,420 

192,890 

mm 

1905 

96 

12,513 

246,138 

— 

1906 

150 

23,382 

378, 276 

1907 

188 

34,060 

520,142 

mm 

1908 

76 

26,071 

703,571 

mm 

1909 

90 

18.114 

880,663 

mm 

1910 

101 

22,203 

731.324 

- 

1911 

100 

29,185 

1,821,084 

m m 

1912 

181 

42,860 

1,135,787 

1913 

152 

40,519 

1,036,254 

mm 

1914 

63 

9,717 

490,850 

mm 

1915 

63 

11,395 

95,042 

- 

1916 

120 

26,538 

236,814 

191? 

160 

50,255 

1,123,51 5 

— 

1918 

230 

79,743 

647,942 

— 

1919 

336 

148,915 

3,^400,942 

0.60 

1920 

322 

60,327 

799,524 

0.14 

1921 

168 

28,257 

1,048,914 

0.22 

1922 

104 

43,775 

1,528,661 

0.32 

1923 

86 

34,261 

671,750 

0.13 

1924 

70 

34,310 

1,295,054 

0.2  6 

1925 

87 

28,949 

1,193,281 

0.23 

1926 

77 

23,834 

266,601 

0.05 

192  7 

74 

22,299 

152,570 

0.03 

1928 

98 

17,581 

224,212 

0.04 

1929 

90 

12,946 

152,080 

0.02 

1930 

67 

12,768 

91,797 

0.01 

Table  9 .17  (continued) 


Year 

No.  of 
disputes 

No.  of  workers 
involved 

No.  of  days  lost 

%  of  estimated 
working  time 

1931 

88 

10,738 

204,238 

0.04 

1932 

116 

23,390 

255,000 

0.05 

1933 

125 

26,558 

317,547 

0.07 

1934 

191 

45,800 

574,519 

0.11 

1935 

120 

33,269 

288,703 

0.05 

1936 

156 

34,812 

276,997 

0.05 

1937 

278 

71,905 

886,393 

0.15 

1938 

147 

20,395 

148,678 

0.02 

1939 

122 

41,038 

224,588 

0.04 

19^0 

168 

60,619 

266,318 

0.04. 

1941 

231 

87,091 

433, 914 

0.06 

1942 

354 

113,916 

450,202 

0.05 

1943 

402 

218,404 

1,041,198 

0.12 

I944 

199 

75,290 

490,139 

0.06 

1945 

197 

96,068 

1,457,420 

0.19 

1946 

22  6 

138,914 

4,515,030 

0.54 

1947 

234 

103,370 

2,366,3^ 

0.27 

1948 

154 

43,820 

885,790 

0.10 

1949 

135 

46,867 

1,036,820 

0.11 

1950 

160 

192,500 

1,387,500 

0.15 

1951 

258 

102,793 

901,620 

0.09 

1952 

219 

112,273 

2,765,510 

0.29 

1953 

173 

54,488 

1,312,720 

0.14 

1954 

173 

56,630 

1,430,300 

0.15 

1955 

159 

60,090 

1,875,400 

0.19 

1956 

229 

88,680 

1,246,000 

0.11 

1957 

245 

80,695 

1,477,100 

0.13 

1958 

259 

111,475 

2,816,850 

0.25 

1959 

216 

95,120 

2,226,890 

0.19 

I960 

274 

49,408 

738,700 

0.06 
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Table  ?■  17  (continued) 


Year 

No.  of 
disputes 

No.  of  workers 
involved 

No.  of  days  lost 

%  of  estimated 
working;  time 

1961 

287 

97,959 

1,335,080 

0.11 

1962 

311 

74, 332 

1,417,900 

0.11 

1963 

332 

83,428 

917,140 

0.07 

1954 

343 

100,535 

1,580,550 

0.11 

1965 

501 

171,870 

2,349,870 

0.17 

1966 

617 

411,459 

5,178,170 

0.34 

1967 

522 

252,018 

3,974,760 

0.25 

1968 

582 

223,562 

5,082,732 

0.32 

1969 

595 

306,799 

7,751,880 

0.46 

1970 

542 

261,706 

6,539,560 

0.39 

1971 

569 

239,631 

2,866,590 

0.16 

1972 

598 

706,474 

7,753,530 

0.43 

1973 

724 

348,470 

5,776,080 

0.30 

197^ 

1,218 

580,912 

9,221,890 

0.46 

1975 

1,171 

506,443 

10,908,810 

0.53 

1976 

1,039 

1,570 ,940 

11,609,890 

0.55 

1977 

803 

217,557 

3,307,880 

0.15 

Source  * 

Canada,  Department  of  Labour 
1 977,  Catalogue  L2-l/l977» 

,  Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Canada, 
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class  struggle .  However,  one  must  be  careful  to  note  that  organizational 
activity,  understood  in  a  broad  sense,  and  the  growth  of  trade  union 
strength  is  not  necessarily  reflected  in  membership  figures.  Such  figures, 
especially  when  they  do  not  distinguish  between  employed  and  unemployed 
members  and  between  the  *  signings*  of  new  individual  members  and  those 
covered  by  collective  agreements  negotiated  by  the  union  involved,  are 
often  conditional  on  the  level  of  employment.  For  instance,  since  activ¬ 
ities  like  organizing  the  unemployed,  as  during  the  Great  Depression,  do 
not  find  their  way  into  membership  figures  one  might  conclude  (wrongly) 
that  trade  union  organizational  activity  declined  because  membership  figures 
fell  sharply  in  the  early  years  of  the  depression. On  the  other  hand, 
conditions  of  high  employment,  which  are  more  favorable  to  higher  member¬ 
ship  figures  do  not  always  coincide  with  intensified  union  organizational 
activity.  As  ever,  both  qualitative  and  quantitative  factors  must  be 
taken  into  account,  although  growth  of  union  membership,  especially  in  con¬ 
ditions  of  high  unemployment,  viewed  with  care,  can  be  taken  as  an¬ 

other  rough  indication  of  the  level  of  working  class  combativeness  and  the 
balance  of  forces  between  capital  and  wage-labour. 

In  Alberta,  trade  union  organization  followed  not  far  behind  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  capitalist  industry.  Ihe  roots  of  the  labour  movement  were 
found  in  three  main  areas*  coal  mining,  railways,  and  construction.  By 
the  time  of  provincial  status  several  key  union  locals  had  been  organized 
and  the  first  municipal,  labour  councils  were  appearing.  In  Calgary,  a 
Trades  and  Labour  Council  was  organized  in  the  early  1900s,  and,  in  Edmon¬ 
ton,  the  Edmonton  and  District  Labour  Council  held  its  first  official 


M.  Urquhart  and  K.  Buckley,  Historical  Statistics  of  Canada,  p. 
105 j  Canada,  Department  of  Labour,  Labour  Organization  in  Canada,  1976- 
1977,  Table  1. 
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meeting  in  1906.  The  Alberta  Federation  of  Labour  was  formed  at  Leth¬ 
bridge  in  1912,  The  growth  of  membership  was  most  rapid  in  the  decade 
preceding  World  War  I.  A  peak  membership  of  11,572  (in  171  locals)  was 
reached  in  1913,  but  this  fell  rapidly  to  7,618  (in  149  locals)  in  the 
first  year  of  the  war.-^1  There  was  an  upsurge  in  membership  during  the 
late  1910s,  but  the  post-war  depression  and  the  decline  in  mining  cut 
into  these  gains  made  during  the  first  general  crisis  and  they  were  further 
eroded  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  Depression*  Another  major  upsurge 
in  union  membership  took  place  in  the  later  1930s  and  the  1940s,  which 
reached  a  peak  in  the  late  1940s  during  the  second  general  crisis.  There 
was  only  slow  growth  and  even  some  declines  during  the  1950s  and  early 
1960s,  but  another  period  of  expansion  began  in  the  later  1960s. 

Table  9*18  gives  labour  union  membership  for  Canada  and  Alberta, 
including  the  proportion  of  membership  in  international  and  Canadian  unions 
for  selected  years  covering  this  last  expansion  period.  In  the  fifteen 
year  period  from  1962  to  1977  total  labour  union  membership  in  Alberta  has 
more  than  doubled,  a  rate  much  higher  than  for  Canada  as  a  whole.  A  dis¬ 
tinguishing  feature  of  trade  union  organization  in  Alberta  has  been'  the 
relatively  low  proportion  of  Canadian  unions  outside  government  employ. 

Given  the  stronger  collaborationist  history  among  government  employee  or¬ 
ganizations  and  the  tighter  restrictions  on  political  activity,  this  has 
strengthened  the  position  of  international  unions  in  Alberta,  especially 
since  the  1940s.  Nonetheless,  contrary  to  certain  mythology,  not  only  has 
the  working  class  in  Alberta  been  growing  rapidly,  working  class  organiz¬ 
ation  has  been  growing  even  more  rapidly. 
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John  Blue,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  391,  392. 
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Table  9.19 


1962-1977 


Cl)  Total 


Percentage 

growth 


1962-77 


No.  of  members 
No.  of  locals 

(2)  International  unions 
No.  of  members 

%  of  (1) 

(3)  Canadian  unions 
No.  of  unions 

%  of  (1) 

C^O  Gov't  employees  organ¬ 
izations 
No.  of  members 
%  of  (1) 


1,514,905 

2,267,526 

10,099 

2,778,722 

11,697 

2,822,044 

12,171 

86.3 

1,011,676 

66.8 

1,383,181 

61.0 

1.514,793 

54.5 

1.513,901 

53.6 

49.6 

324,050 

21.4 

622,864 

27.5 

829,568 

29.9 

860,384 

30.5 

165.5 

179,179 

11.6 

261,481 

11.5 

434,411 

15.6 

447,759 

15.9 

149.9 

Alberta 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


Total 

No.  of  members 

No.  of  locals 
%  of  (1) 

78,034 

5.2 

125,079 

587 

180,172 

648 

179,373 

662 

129.9 

International  unions 

No.  of  members 
#  of  (5) 

%  Of  (2) 

49,034 

62.8 

68,921 

55-1 

92,129 

51.1 

94,57? 

52.7 

92.9 

Canadian  unions 

No.  of  members 
*  of  (5) 

%  of  (3) 

11,117 

14.2 

27,104 

21.7 

39,006 

21.6 

32,867 

18. 3 

195.6 

Gov’t  employees  organ¬ 
izations 

No.  of  members 
%  Of  M 
%  at  (4) 

17,883 

22.9 

29,054 

23.2 

49,037 

27.2 

51,929 

29.0 

190.4 

S^Il/l^Q^ri^^SupfrSentsjr  an'd'  Unl°na  Returns  hZl *  Catalogue  71-202, 
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Historically,  labour  union  organization  has  usually  appeared  as  a 
defensive,  collective  response  to  heightened  exploitation  or  its  symptoms, 
for  example,  in  money  or  real  wage  cuts,  speed-up,  more  accidents,  etc.. 

But  the  effectiveness  of  the  response— and  the  final  outcome  of  the  en¬ 
gagement  of  class  forces — is  determined  by  a  variety  of  factors.  We 
have  here  emphasized  certain  economic  factors,  particularly  conditions  in 
the  ’labour  market*  as  determined  by  the  general  law  of  capitalist  accum¬ 
ulation!  "but  political  factors  are  closely  related  and  no  less  important, 
which  is  increasingly  apparent  in  the  degree  to  which  the  state  has  been 
used  directly  as  an  aid  to  capitalist  power.  The  terrain  on  which  wage- 
labour  faces  capital  has  been  more  or  less  adverse,  as  measured  narrowly 
by  labour  market  conditions* •  But  strikes  and  other  class  engagements 
have  been  won  even  during  extremely  adverse  conditions  on  the  basis  of 
wage-labour*  s  cardinal  source  of  strength— its  capacity  for  unity  of  action. 
Thus,  the  phenomenon  of  class  solidarity,  which  is  capable  of  superceding 
the  ’labour  market*,  and  which  ultimately  sets  limits  to  the  very  existence 
of  capitalism,  cannot  be  treated  as  other  than  both  an  economic  and  political 
matter. 

Consequently,  in  estimating  the  correlation  of  forces  in  any  partic¬ 
ular  period  of  capitalist  development,  a  full  assessment— in  the  nature  of 
the  economic  system  itself — requires  consideration  of  political  and,  for 
that  matter,  cultural,  moral,  and  social  factors.  The  ’politicization*  of 
economics  and  economic  history  is  not  an  ulterior  motive  of  the  observer 
of  capitalist  development,  but  follows  from  the  need  to  comprehend  and 
evaluate  the  system's  history  in  a  truthful  manner.  This  inevitable  con¬ 
nection  of  economics  and  politics  was  clearly  evident  in  the  history  of 
the  working  class  in  Alberta,  as  elsewhere. 
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Out  of  the  rise  of  the  working  class  and  its  struggles  emerged  not 
only  the  labour  movement  hut  also  independent  class-based  political  action* 

In  its  earliest  years  labour  had  generally  sided  with  the  Liberals  over 
the  Conservatives,  but  the  Liberals'  allegiance  to  capital  over  wage- 
labour  became  increasingly  obvious  as  monopoly  capitalism  advanced^ fur¬ 
ther  accelerating  social  polarization.  The  first  signs  of  independent 
political  action  appeared  in  the  early  1900s.  Probably  the  first  independ¬ 
ent  labour  candidate  was  A.D.  McDonald,  who  ran  as  an  Independent  in  Cal¬ 
gary  in  the  first  provincial  election,  held  November  9,  1905.  While 
ending  in  third  place  (353  votes)  his  candidacy  helped  defeat  the  Conser¬ 
vative  R.B.  Bennett  (627  votes),  who  came  in  second  to  the  Liberal,  W.H. 

Cushing  (906  votes).  On  a  byelection  held  April  12,  1906,  in  Lethbridge, 
a  Labour  candidate,  T.H.  Sherman,  polled  more  than  twice  the  votes  of  the 
Conservative  (463  votes  to  23l)  to  come  in  second  to  the  Liberal  (543  votes). 
Another  byelection  was  held  in  Lethbridge  in  1909  after  the  resignation  of 
the  Liberal  member.  Donald  McNabb,  a  Labour  candidate,  was  elected  by 
acclamation.  Although  he  was  only  a  few  months  in  office,  MoNabb  was  the 
first  elected  Labour  member  in  Alberta's  provincial  or  territorial  history. 

In  the  March  22,  1909r  general  election  for  the  Lethbridge  City  riding, 

McNabb  came  in  third  (214  votes)  behind  the  Liberal,  W.A.  Buchanan  (529 
votes)  and  the  Conservative,  W.C.  Ives  (456  votes).  In  a  byelection  held 
at  Olds  on  November  23rd  in  that  same  year,  a  Socialist  candidate,  Samuel 
M.  Welch,  received  112  votes  against  the  Liberal,  D.M.  Marshall,  who  re¬ 
ceived  733  votes.  During  the  World  War  I  crisis,  a  Labour  candidate  was 
elected  in  the  1917  election.  Four  were  elected  in  1921,  6  in  1926,  4  in 
1930,  and  finally,  1  in  1940. 

Labour  was  increasingly  active  at  the  municipal  level  as  well.  Lab¬ 
our  candidates  were  elected  to  several  municipal  councils  and  more  than 


once  the  local  Boards  of  Trade  and  their  allied  commercial  press  attacked 
labour  and  spread  fears  of  -class  dictatorship"  (presumably,  of  labour 
not  themselves).  Nonetheless,  business-dominated  Councils  were  compelled 
to  make  some  concessions.  Significantly,  despite  the  less  democratic 
franchise  (property  qualifications,  multiple  voting  for  property  owners, 
etc),  municipal  councils  were  more  easily  subjected  to  organized  pressure 
than  the  provincial  or  federal  levels  of  the  state,  and  had  considerable 
trade  union  activity  among  their  own  employees.  The  City  of  Edmonton,  for 
example,  adopted  a  Civic  Fair  Wage  Clause  in  1906.  For  this  reason  also, 
higher  levels  of  the  state  often  have  been  Inclined  to  take  over  directly 
various  areas  historically  under  municipal  jurisdiction  (such  as  in  tax¬ 
ation,  policing,  relief,  and  planning)  rather  than  provide  greater  in¬ 
direct  financial  assistance  or  increase  local  revenue  powers i  capitalist 
class  interests  have  been  less  threatened  by  removing  the  allocation  of 
public  resources  from  this  "less  responsible"  level  of  government  where 
anti-popular  measures  were  more  difficult  to  carry  through  because  "the 
mobs  are  at  the  gates”. 

The  role  of  class  forces  as  a  whole  in  determining  the  patterns  of 
intra-state  powers  and  jurisdictions  has  been  considered  earlier  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  movement  towards  autonomy  in  the  North-West  Territories. 

What  distinguished  the  decade  leading  up  to  World  War  I  was  that  the  rapid 
rise  of  the  working  class  in  Alberta  had  created  new  terras  and  conditions 
in  the  conduct  of  the  class  struggle  and  for  the  course  of  capitalist 
development  generally. 


« 


Chapter  Ten 

The  Emergence  of  State-Monopoly  Capitalism 
and  the  White  Settler  State  in  Alberta 

Money  is  like  muck,  not  good  unless  it  be  spread. 

Francis  Bacon  (1612) 

As  occurred  throughout  the  imperialist  system,  Canada  saw  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  state-monopoly  capitalism  during  World  War  I.  While  there  had 
been  a  growing  involvement  of  the  state~at  all  three  levels— the  first 
general  crisis  of  capitalism  which  broke  out  during  the  war  constituted 

a  qualitative  change  in  the  relationship  of  the  state  with  monopoly 
1 

capital. 

The  following  tables  give  some  quantitative  indications  of  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  state-monopoly  capitalism  as  well  as  its  growth  during  the 
second  general  crisis.  Table  10.1  shows  the  growth  of  federal  govern¬ 
ment  budgetary  activity  and  debt.  One  can  observe  sharp  escalations  in 
both  expenditures  and  revenues  during  World  War  I  and  its  aftermath;  be¬ 
tween  1914  and  1919i  budgeting  expenditure  increased  by  over  300  percent,  bud- 


1 

In  "For  Bread  and  Peace",  written  in  1917>  Lenin  wrote  that  the 
war  "has  accelerated  social  development  to  an  unheard-of  degree.  Cap¬ 
italism  had  developed  into  imperialism,  i.e.,  into  monopoly  capitalism, 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  war  it  has  become  state  monopoly  capit¬ 
alism."  (Collected  Works,  Vol.  26,  p.  386.)  See  also  the  Appendix. 
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getary  revenue  by  over  260  percent,  and  total  direct  and  indirect  debt 
by  over  395  percent.  Between  1910  and  1920,  federal  expenditures  and 
revenues  as  a  proportion  of  gross  national  product  rose  from  5.4  percent 
and  5-3  percent  respectively,  to  9.6  percent  and  7.9  percent.  Following 
the  war  period  there  was  a  sharp  decline  in  expenditures  but  only  a 
slight  decline  in  revenues)  the  total  direct  and  indirect  debt  continued 
to  grow.  Nonetheless,  this  decline  was  temporary.  A  new  'plateau'  in 
government  budgetary  activity  was  reached,  and  the  pattern  was  again  re¬ 
peated  in  the  second  general  crisis  during  the  1940s.  By  comparison, 
the  Korean  War  (1950-52)  had  an  impact  which  was  relatively  minor  from 
a  quantitative  standpoint. 

If  the  figures  for  all  levels  of  government  were  available  for  the 
entire  period,  the  changes  indicated  might  be  as  much  as  double  those  for 
the  federal  government  alone.  However*  we  do  have  some  accessible  mater¬ 
ial  on  the  Province  of  Alberta— —Table  10.2  displays  provincial  government 
expenditures,  revenues,  and  debt  for  the  years  from  1905  to  19?2.  The 
impact  of  the  World  War  I  crisis  in  Alberta  accelerated  rapidly  towards 
the  end  of  the  war  years  and  carried  on  well  into  the  1920s  with  little 
respite.  Total  provincial  expenditures  rose  from  $4.4  million  in  1914 
to  $11,2  million  in  1922  and  remained  about  $11  million  for  the  rest  of 
the  1920s.  Total  provincial  revenues  rose  from  $4.4  million  in  1914  to 
$9.0  million  in  1920,  then,  after  a  slight  fall  in  1921,  continued  to 
rise  steadily  until  1931*  Provincial  debt,  which  was  closely  related  to 
the  growth— and  crises — in  the  railways  and  telephone  systems,  also  rose 
rapidly  and  continuously  during  the  war  and  succeeding  years,  although 
the  first  major  direct  and  indirect  debts,  for  telephones  and  railway 
guarantees  respectively,  were  not  incurred  until  1909*  Ihe  early  1930s 
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saw  sharp  increases  in  provincial  expenditures  and  direct  debt  which  were 
not  met  by  commensurate  increases  in  provincial  revenues.  A  major  fiscal 
crisis,  probably  the  sharpest  thus  far  in  Alberta’s  history,  erupted  and 
was  barely  contained  until  the  war  and  oil  'booms*  of  the  1940s. 

Behind  such  quantitative  indicators  was  occurring  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  relationship  of  the  state  to  monopoly  capital.  The  Canadian 
state  had  long  been  involved  in  both  ownership  (such  as  the  Intercolonial 
Railway)  and  regulation  (such  as  the  Bank  Acts)  of  important  sectors  of 
the  economy,  indeed  probably  more  so  than  most  leading  capitalist  states 
as  a  result  of  Canada's  colonial  past.  During  World  War  I,  there  was  both 
a  qualitative  as  well  as  quantitative  change  in  these  activities.  In  num¬ 
erous  areas,  the  Canadian  government  was  compelled  to  intervene  with  the 
direct  collaboration  of  the  monopoly  sections  of  Canadian  business  in 
order  to  defend  Canadian  capitalism  from  the  threats  of  collapse  and  up¬ 
heaval.  Some  of  Canada's  most  repressive  legislation  was  passed  during 
these  years,  such  as  the  War  Measures  Act  (1914),  which  was  used  to  sup¬ 
press  labour  militancy  and  left-wing  political  organizations,  and  the  1919 
amendments  to  the  Immigration  Act  which  was  done  to  permit  immediate  de¬ 
portation  (without  trial  or  fair  hearing)  of  any  immigrants  suspected  of 
anti-government  activities,  particularly  from  the  Winnipeg  General  Strike. 
Wide-ranging  labour  measures  were  adopted,  including  the  banning  of  strikes, 
state-enforced  compulsory  arbitration,  the  first  collection  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  statistics,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Dominion  Employment  service. 
Major  changes  in  taxation  were  instituted,  notably  in  the  1916  Business 
Profits  Tax  and  in  the  1917  Temporary  Income  Tax.  Exchange,  price 

snd  rent  controls  were  imposed  in  several  sectors,  and  regulatory  boards 
were  established  such  as  the  Board  of  Grain  Supervisors  (1917)  and  the 


< 
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Office  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1917).  Perhaps  the  single  most  revealing 
event  was  the  nationalization  of  the  private  non-C.P.  R.  railways  to  form 
the  Canadian  National  Railways  system.2 

Prior  to  World  War  I,  a  crisis  of  ’overproduction*  was  appearing  in 
the  railways.  A  vast  overexpansion  of  poorly  constructed  lines  coupled 
with  the  depression  "beginning  in  1912  were  pushing  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
and  Canadian  Northern  ever  closer  to  a  "bankruptcy  which  was  "being  staved 
off  only  "by  means  of  vast  sums  of  federal,  provincial,  and  municipal  gov¬ 
ernment  guarantees.  The  war  situation  accelerated  the  need  for  a  resol¬ 
ution  of  the  crisis.  Fearful  of  the  grievous  consequences  of  a  financial 
collapse  which  would  have  affected  more  than  half  of  Canada’s  rail  capacity, 

the  federal  Conservative  government  of  R.B.  Borden  appointed  the  Dray ton¬ 
's 

Acworth  Commission  in  1916.  The  federal  government  took  over  the  Canadian 


For  some  relatively  brief  though  theoretically  limited  descriptions 
of  the  Canadian  economy  and  state  in  World  War  I  see,  for  example*  Robert 
Craig  Brown  and  Ramsay  Cook,  Canada,  1896-1921*  A  Nation  Transformed, 
Toronto*  McClelland  and  Stewart,  1974,  especially  Chapter  12;  J.A.  Corry, 
The  Growth  of  Government  Activities  Since  Confederation,  Ottawa*  King's 
Printer,  1939?  Robert  Cuff,  "Organizing  for  War*  Canada  and  the  United 
States  During  World  War  IM,  Canadian  Historical  Association,  Report,  1969, 
pp.  141-156;  J.J.  Deutsch,  "War  Finance  and  the  Canadian  Economy,  1914- 
1920",  Canadian  Journal  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  1940,  pp.  525- 
542.  A  recent  and  more.  Interesting  study,  is  Tom  Traves,  The  State  and 
Enterprise*  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  the  Federal  Government,  1917-1931* 

Toronto,  Buffalo  and  London*  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1979*  Two  ar¬ 

ticles  of  special  relevance  to  the  wheat  staple  and  the  Prairies  are  Mit¬ 
chell  W.  Sharp,  "Allied  Wheat  Buying  in  Relationship  to  Canadian  Marketing 
Policy,  1914-18",  Canadian  Journal  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  1940, 
pp.  372-389;  John  H.  Thompson,  "’Permanently  Wasteful  but  Immediately  Pro¬ 
fitable'*  Prairie  Agriculture  and  the  Great  War",  Canadian  Historical 
Association,  Historical  Papers,  1976,  pp.  193-206. 

3 

For  a  brief  description  of  the  Commission  and  subsequent  develop¬ 
ments  see  W.T.  Easterbrook  and  H.G.J.  Aitken,  Canadian  Economic  History,  pp. 
441-444.  The  memoirs  of  the  Prime  Minister  R.L.  Borden  reveal  some  in¬ 
teresting  points  on  the  nationalization*  Henry  Borden  (ed. ),  Robert  Laird 
Borden*  His  Memoirs,  Toronto*  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  1938, 
especially  Vol.  2,  Chapter  XXVII. 
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Northern  In  1917 ,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  in  1919,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  in 
1920.  These  lines  together  with  the  Intercolonial  and  some  smaller  non- 
C.P.R.  lines  were  amalgamated  into  the  Canadian  National  Railways  Company 
which  was  incorporated  formally  in  1919,  although  unified  operation  did 
not  begin  until  January,  1923* 

During  the  1920s,  after  a  period  of  ’truce',  a  major  rivalry  broke 

out  between  the  Canadian  National  and  C.P.  R.  systems  which  led  to  another 

crisis  of  'overproduction'  by  1931* 

•  •  •  the  tempo  of  capital  expenditure  went  on 
rising  until  by  1929  such  an  extraordinary  con¬ 
dition  had  been  reached  in  the  national  mind  that 
in  that  year  .  •  •  Parliament  approved  expendi¬ 
tures  for  1929-30  which  amounted  to  well  over  $200 
millions.  And  of  this  amount  not  less  than  about 
$114  millions  was  expended  in  cash.  In  other 
words,  .  .  .  Parliament  voted  enough  to  build  an¬ 
other  completed  National  Transcontinental  Railway 
and  another  Hudson  Bay  Railway.  It  is  almost  in¬ 
credible.  •  .  • 

But  such  hysteria  cannot  last  indefinitely. 

The  decline  in  wheat  shipments  of  1929,  the  stock 
market  crash  in  that  year,  and  the  gradual  anae- 
thesia  spreading  through  the  economic  arteries  of 
the  western  world--all  these  sharply  reduced  traf¬ 
fic  and  earnings. ^ 

The  Duff  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  in  1931  and  reported  in  1932.  The 
essence  of  the  report,  which  led  to  the  Canadian  National- Canadian  Pacific 
Act  (1933),  was  "to  substitute  co-operation  (enforced  if  need  by)  between 
the  two  railways  in  place  of  the  previous  uncontrolled  competition.”^  How¬ 
ever,  the  Commission  "definitely  rejected  unification  or  amalgamation”, 
which  was  advocated  by  many  sectors  of  labour  and  farmers. 


Leslie  R.  Thomson,  The  Canadian  Railway  Problem,  p.  145.  Thomson's 
book  contains  one  of  the  best  expositions  of  the  history  background  to  the 
twentieth  century  railway  crises  (Chapter  III). 

^Ibid.,  p.  I46r 
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This  was  the  ’logic*  of  state-monopoly  capitalism  and  it  was  re¬ 
flected  on  a  smaller  scale  in  Alberta.  During  the  pre-World  War  I  years 
of  railway  over-extension  the  Alberta  state  was  actively  involved  not 
only  in  supporting  the  federally- chartered  lines,  particularly  the  Can¬ 
adian  Northern  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  but  chartering  and  supporting 
Alberta  lines.  Some  indication  of  the  growth  and  distribution  of  rail¬ 
ways  in  Alberta  is  provided  in  Table  10. 3-  In  particular,  one  can  ob¬ 
serve  that  in  the  decade  1905  to  1915  about  3>3&3  miles  were  constructed 
prior  to  the  major  crisis  of  1916-1?,  which  was  followed  by  relatively 
little  construction.  About  100  miles  of  Alberta  construction  occurred  in 
the  early  1920s,  but  the  next  main  burst  of  activity  appeared  after  1923. 

Over  930  additional  miles  were  constructed  by  the  time  of  the  1931  crisis. 
Virtually  all  railway  construction  in  Canada  during  the  latter  1920s  was 
located  in  western  Canada. 

The  provincial  lines  were  the  Edmonton  Dunvegan  and  British  Columbia 
(E.D.B.C. ),  the  Alberta  and  Great  Waterways  (A.G.W. ),  and  the  Central  Can¬ 
ada  (C. C. ).  The  railways  had  been  built  and  operated  largely  by  the  J.D. 
McArthur  Company  of  Winnipeg  until  1920.  However,  their  overextension  and 
the  ensuing  war  crisis  pushed  the  lines  towards  bankruptcy  so  that  by  1920 
the  provincial  government  felt  compelled  to  move  in  directly.  That  year 
the  government  entered  into  a  five-year  operating  agreement  with  the  C.P.R. 
to  operate  the  E.D.B.C.  and  the  C.C.,  but  decided  to  operate  the  A.G.W. 
directly  as  a  government  line.  Although  the  provincial  government  attemp¬ 
ted  to  sell  off  the  lines,  it  was  unable  to  obtain  politically  acceptable 
terms,  and  so  took  over  direct  operation  of  all  the  lines  in  1926. 

6 

Northern  Alberta  Railways,  MA  Brief  History  of  the  Northern  Alberta 
Railways  Company",  pamphlet,  n.d. ,  p.  2. 
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Table  10.3 


Year 

Miles 

Railway  Mileage  in 

Alberta, 

1905-1947 

Years 

Miles 

Year 

Miles 

Year 

Miles 

1905 

; 1,060 

1916 

4,557 

1927 

5,186 

1938 

5,792 

1906 

1,239 

1917 

^,505 

1928 

5,342 

1939 

5,819 

1907 

1,326 

1918 

^,519 

1929 

5.568 

1940 

5,819 

1908 

1,366 

1919 

4,650 

1930 

5,583 

1941 

5,823 

1909 

1,505 

1920 

4,696 

1931 

5,709 

1942 

5,818 

1910 

1,782 

1921 

4,789 

1932 

5,730 

1943 

5,818 

1911 

2,100 

1922 

4,778 

1933 

5,742 

1944 

5,813 

1912 

3,055 

1923 

4,778 

1934 

5,740 

1945 

5,820 

1913 

3,647 

1924 

4,822 

1935 

5,789 

1946 

5,820 

1914 

4,097 

1925 

5,004 

1936 

5,785 

1947 

5,828a 

1915 

4,423 

1926 

5,061 

1937 

5,792 

9/ 

In  1947 ,  the  ownership  of  railway  mileage  was  as  follows*  Canadian  Pac¬ 
ific,  2,680  (46.0  percent)j  Canadian  National,  2,225  (38*2  percent); 
Northern  Alberta,  923  (15*8  percent).  The  C.P.R.  mileage  includes  the 
72  miles  of  the  Lacombe  and  North  Western  Railway,  formerly  the  Blindman 
Valley  Railway.  The  Canadian  National  mileage  includes  the  mileage  of 
the  G.T.P.  which  was  707  miles  at  its  maximum  but  reduced  to  6ll  miles 
by  amalgamation  in  1928*  E.D.B.C. ,  423  miles;  A.G.W* ,  286  miles;  C.C., 
98  miles;  Pembina  Valley,  26  miles.  Since  1929,  the  N. A. R.  has  con- 
constructed  an  additional  90  miles. 

Source*  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Alberta  Facets  and  Figures,  1950,  p.  309* 
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During  the  expansion  of  the  1920s,  the  Alberta  government  again  be¬ 
came  active  in  railway  development.  All  three  of  the  above  lines  had  small 
extensions  built  and,  in  1926,  the  government  authorized  the  construction 
of  the  Pembina  Valley  Railway  which  ran  from  Busby  on  the  E.D.B.G.  line 
to  Barrhead.  During  the  late  1920s,  the  Brownlee  administration  of  the 
U.F.A.  government  capitulated  to  the  pressures  of  the  G.P.R. .  In  1928, 
the  Lacombe  and  Northwestern  Railway  was  sold  to  the  G.P.R.  for  about  $2 
million.  In  1929t  arrangements  were  undertaken  to  transfer  the  remaining 
and  strategically  more  important  government  railways,  the  E.D.B.G.,  the 
A.G.W. ,  and  the  C. C..  On  January  29,  the  Northern  Alberta  Railways  (N.A.  R.) 
was  incorporated, with  head  offices  in  Edmonton, as  a  vehicle  to  amalgamate 
the  three  lines  in  a  separate  company  owned  jointly  (with  fifty  percent 
shares)  by  the  C.P.  R.  and  G.N.R. .  The  transfer  was  completed  on  July  JO , 

1929,  for  which  the  province  received  $25  million.  Ihe  sale  was  touted  as 
a  wise  decision  for  the  Brownlee  administration;  however,  the  transfer 
also  completed  monopoly  capitalist  domination  of  railways  in  Alberta. 

The  relationship  of  monopoly  capital  and  the  state  under  state-monopoly 
capitalism  was  exemplified  in  railway  development,  although  similar  pat¬ 
terns  have  been  evident  in  other  sectors  as  well.  Furthermore,  financial 
guarantees  and  "bail  outs"  were  only  one  form  of  the  state-monopoly  colla¬ 
boration.  In  the  railway  sector,  for  instance,  equally  significant  was 
the  use  of  the  state  on  behalf  of  capital  in  ‘labour  relations'  in  the 

railways,  which  was  accelerated  during  World  War  I  to  include  bans  on 

n 

strikes  backed  up  by  severe  penalties  and  compulsory  arbitration. '  Thus, 
in  a  variety  of  forms  and  situations,  the  state  in  Canada  facilitated 


See  the  Labour  Gazette,  November  1918. 
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the  expansion,  stabilization,  and  consolidation  of  monopoly  capital,  in¬ 
cluding  at  the  provincial  level. 


Building  the  Settler  State 


Since  Alberta  moved  from  territorial  to  provincial  status,  officially 
on  September  1,  1905,  the  government  has  been  dominated  by  varying  align¬ 
ments  of  political-economic  forces  through  four  political  parties  and  ten 

g 

administrations  s 


Premiers  General  Elections 


Alexander  C.  Rutherford 
(Sept. 2,  1905-May  26,  1910) 

Nov.  9,  1905 

Mar. 22,  1909 

l)  Liberal  Party 

(1905-1921) 

Arthur  L.  Sifton 

(May  26,  1910-Oct.30,  1917) 

Apr. 17,  1913 

June  7,  1917 

Charles  Stewart 

(Oct. 30,  1917- Aug. 13,  1921) 

2)  United  Farmers 
Of 

Alberta 

(1921-1935) 


3)  Social  Credit 
Party 

(1935-1971) 


Herbert  Greenfield 

(Aug. 13,  1921-Nov.23,  1925)  July  18,  1921 


John  E.  Brownlee  June  28,  1926 

(Nov. 23,  1925-July  10,  193*0  June  19,  1930 


Richard  G.  Reid 
(July  20,  1934-Sept. 3 


William  Aberhart 
(Sept. 3,  1935-May  23, 

Ernest  G.  Manning 
(May  23,  1943-Dec. 12, 


Harry  E.  Strom 
(Dec. 12,  1968-Sept. 10 


1935) 


19^3) 

Aug. 

22, 

1935 

Mar. 

21, 

1940 

Aug. 

8, 

1944 

1968) 

Aug. 

17, 

1948 

Aug. 

5, 

1952 

June 

29, 

1955 

June 

18, 

1959 

June 

17, 

1963 

May 

23, 

1967 

1971) 
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Parties 


Premiers 


General  Elections 


4) 


Progressive 
Conservative  Party 
(1971  - 


E.  Peter  Lougheed 
(Sept.  10,  1971  - 


Ang.  30,  1971 
Mar.  26,  1975 
Mar.  14,  1979 


The  successive  governments  captured  parliamentary  power  with  decisive 
legislative  majorities  and  maintained  their  positions  for  relatively  exten¬ 
ded  periods.  However,  each  party  came  to  an  end  (1921,  1935,  and  1971) 
following  a  time  of  sharpened  capitalist  crisis,  under  undistinguished  and 
generally  conservative  leadership,  when  mass  opinion  was  seeking  more  popu¬ 
lar^  if  not  radical^ changes. 

The  dominant  and  often  shifting  socio-economic  forces  in  the  province 
have  been  closely  reflected  in  its  governments.  The  Liberal  governments 
represented  a  weak  but  developing  Alberta-based  section  of  the  Canadian 
business  class  and  had  considerable  support  in  its  early  years  from  farmers 
and,  to  a  much  lesser  extent,  from  labour.  But  the  business  interests  with 
whom  the  Liberals  were  allied  were  less  tightly  tied  to  central  Canadian 
capital  than  the  Calgary- centered  Tories  and  more  open  to  U.S.  capital. 
Following  the  First  World  War  and  its  aftermath,  which  led  to  increased 
class  differentiation  and  political  radicalism,  a  movement  among  farmers 
broke  with  the  Liberals  and  pushed^  the  United  Farmers  of  Alberta  into  power 
in  1921.  Hie  United  Farmers  of  Alberta  (U.F.A. )  was  based  mainly  on  farmer 
support  with  some  labour  support,  especially  in  its  early  years;  however, 
its  essentially  heterogeneous  petit  bourgeois  and  bourgeois  leadership  moved 
into  increasingly  conservative  positions  and  alignments  as  economic  crisis 
deepened.  The  class  polarization  caused  by  the  Great  Depression  led  to  a 
cleavage  in  the  U.F.A.  between  a  radicalized  petit  bourgois  (’’populist") 
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formation,  which  became  part  of  the  Social  Credit  movement*  and  a  less 
defined  "socialist"-oriented  or,  more  accurately,  social  democratic 
formation  which  later  became  part  of  the  Cooperative  Commonwealth  Fed¬ 
eration  (C.  C. F. ).  In  1935f  the  Social  Credit  Party  swept  to  power, 
ushering  in  a  few  years  of  unparalled  turbulence  and  vacillation  in  gov¬ 
ernment  direction.  In  its  early,  more  radical  phase.  Social  Credit 
developed  as  a  mainly  petit  bourgeois  grouping?  however,  with  the  acces¬ 
sion  to  power  of  the  Maiming  administration  by  1943,  the  Social  Credit 
government  became  aligned  increasingly  with  U.S.  monopoly  capital  and 
shifted  strongly  to  the  right,  especially  during  the  years  of  the  U.S.- 
led  Cold  War.  During  the  1940s  and  1950s,  the  old,  established  business 
groupings  in  the  province,  which  had  been  weakened  seriously  during  the 
depression,  regained  some  of  their  initiative  and,  in  the  wake  of  massive 
oil  and  gas  development,  new  capitalist  groupings  were  spawned.  During 
the  1960s,  stronger  pressures  emerged  from  these  groups  for  a  more  ur¬ 
ban,  industrial,  and  "provincialist"  orientation,  culminating  in  1971 
with  the  election  of  the  Conservatives.  Ihe  Conservatives  represented 
a  more  aggressive,  higher-level  section  of  Alberta  capital,  with  ties  to 
U.S.  and  central  Canadian  capital,  but  chafing  to  advance  their  own  in¬ 
dependent  position  against  central  Canadian  capital  and,  to  a  lesser  ex¬ 
tent,  U.S.  capital. 

In  highlighting  some  major  trends  in  the  evolution  of  the  Alberta 
state  it  is  useful  to  begin  with  a  brief  analysis  of  the  composition  of 
key  legislatures. 

a)  Composition.  Ihe  first  Alberta  legislature,  elected  on  November 
9 »  1905*  began  the  long  series  of  "business”  legislatures  which  have  dom¬ 
inated  the  province* s  development.  Of  the  total  of  25  members,  there 
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were  at  least  12  merchants,  5  lawyers,  a  manufacturer,  a  financier,  a 
livery  stable  proprietor,  2  doctors,  and  3  farmers  with  interests  in 
stockraising.  Most  members  of  the  legislature  had  a  diversity  of  entre¬ 
preneurial  interests.  Although  only  one  M.L.A.  considered  himself  prim¬ 
arily  a  real  estate  agent,  several  were  active  in  land  dealings  and  many 
had  substantial  holdings.  At  least  eight  members— about  one-third  of 
the  legislature— had  significant  interests  in  selling  or  producing  lum¬ 
ber.  Another  sector  of  importance  was  stockraising  and  farming,  although 
in  farming  it  was  a  small  and  exceptional  minority  of  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion  who  were  able  to  break  out  of  heavy  indebtedness,  expand  their  farms, 
and  diversify  their  holdings  to  the  point  that  they  were  able  to  establish 
for  themselves  a  secure  local  base  for  major  capital  accumulation. 

The  first  legislature  was  quintessential^  a  colonist  legislature. 
Fully  1?  out  of  the  25  members  were  bom  in  Ontario,  two  were  bom  in 
Quebec  (Anglophone),  one  in  New  Brunswick,  one  in  England,  one  in  Ireland, 
one  in  Utah,  -and  two  in  continental  Europe.  Members  were  overwhelmingly 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  several  prided  themselves  in  their  "United  Empire  Loy¬ 
alist"  and  upper  class  family  background.  However,  the  first  legislature 
was  also  less  established  and  much  less  economically  powerful  than  the 
Dominion  parliament  or  its  Ontario  or  Quebec  counterparts. 

The  first  cabinet  had  five  members,  one  of  whom  was  "elevated"  to 
the  Senate  within  a  few  months  of  his  appointment  as  Minister  Without 
Portfolio.  Alexander  G.  Rutherford,  the  Premier,  Provincial  Treasurer 
and  Education  Minister,  headed  the  leading  Strathcona  law  firm  whose 
clients  included  the  Alberta  Grain  Co. •  Among  his  personal  interests 
were  the  Vogel  Meat  and  Packing  Co.,  the  Great  Western  Garment  Company,  the 
Star  Mining  Co.,  the  North-West  Mortgage  Co.,  the  North-West  Gas  and  Oil 
Co.r  and  the  Bulletin  Co..  The  Minister  of  Public  Works,  W.H.  Cushing, 
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was  one  of  the  most  important  lumber  manufacturers  in  Calgary,  and  was 
involved  in  several  other  businesses,  including  the  Calgary  Natural  Gas 
Co.  and  the  Calgary  Lime  and  Cement  Co..  The  Provincial  Secretary  and 
Agriculture  Minister,  W.T.  Finlay,  was  a  lumber  merchant,  with  interests 
in  the  Medicine  Hat  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.  and  the  Medicine  Hat 
Ranch  Co..  The  Attorney-General,  C.W.  Cross,  was  an  Edmonton  lawyer, 
with  interests  in  the  Edmonton  Iron  Works,  Edmonton  Trust  Co.,  and  Le 
Courrier  de  l'Ouest  Publishing  Co..  Like  this  first  cabinet,  the  busi¬ 
ness  interests  of  other  early  Alberta  cabinets  tended  to  be  locally  or 
regionally  based. 

Splits  soon  emerged  as  to  the  pace  of  development  and  the  position 
of  the  provincial  government  in  relations  between  local-provincial  cap¬ 
ital  and  central  Canadian  (and  other  outside)  capital.  In  general,  on 
one  side  was  a  more  independent,  "liberal",  locally-based  grouping  which 
was  relatively  more  aggressive  in  defense  of  local-provincial  interests 
and  in  the  direct  use  of  the  state  to  promote  its  accumulation.  These 
business  interests  pushed  for  a  faster  pace  of  development  which  would 
rapidly  expand  their  own  local  markets  and  strengthen  their  position 
"early  on  the  scene"  against  later  arrivals  and  outside  competitors.  On 
the  other  side  was  a  grouping  with  interests  more  closely  allied  with 
outside  capital  who  viewed  their  position  within  the  strategic  objectives 
of  Anglo-Canadian  imperialism.  Those  business  interests  were  for  a  less 
independently-led  and  hurried  pace  of  development,  and  for  maintaining  a 
stronger  allegiance  to  the  policies  of  central  Canadian  capital  and  the 
Dominion  government.  Thus,  the  latter  grouping  acted  more  as  guardians 
(and  benefactors)  of  ruling  Dominion  and  Imperial  interests  than  as  re¬ 
presentatives  of  particular  locally  or  regionally  centered  business 
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The  United  Farmers  of  Alberta,  elected  in  the  summer  of  1921,  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  movement  of  the  "pioneer  farmer”,  but  one  distinctly  white, 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  Protestant#  While  the  Liberals  were  based  mainly  in 
the  business  and  professional  strata  of  the  growing  urban  settlements  in 
Alberta,  the  U.F. A.  was  based  mainly  in  rural  areas  among  farmers,  includ¬ 
ing  their  upper  strata,  and  certain  professionals.  Of  the  59  members  of 
the  legislature  following  the  election,  at  least  35  were  farmers  (of 
which  31  were  U.F.  A.,  2  were  Independents,  and  2  were  Liberals).  Of  the 
31  U.F. A.  farmers,  who  constituted  not  only  most  of  the  39  U.F. A.  members, 
but  also  an  absolute  majority  of  the  legislature,  a  majority  (18)  were 
immigrants  from  Britain  and  Ireland  (9),  and  from  the  U.S.  (9).  Only 
one  immigrant  was  born  elsewhere,  in  the  Ukraine.  Of  the  Canadian-born, 
most  came  from  Ontario;  only  two  appeared  to  be  of  French  Canadian  back¬ 
ground.  Most  U.F. A.  members  had  arrived  in  Canada  and  settled  in  Alberta 
between  1900  and  1910,  but  two  senior  leaders,  Premier  Greenfield  and 
Agriculture  Minister  Hoadley  had  arrived  as  early  as  1892  and  1889  re¬ 
spectively.  The  U.F. A.  members  were  generally  more  established  and  better 
off  than  the  average  farmer,  and  several  were  engaged  in  other  activities, 
such  as  livestock  breeding  and  small  commercial  business.  With  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  they  were  strongly  Protestant,  including  a  significant  group  of 
Irish  Protestant  background;  denominationally,  they  were  overwhelmingly 
Presbyterian,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  Methodist.  With  respect  to  education 
many  U.F. A.  farm  members  had  secondary  and  even  post-secondary  education. 

Despite  its  theories  of  "group  democracy"  and  its  sometimes  radical 
reform  rhetoric,  the  U.F. A.  governments  were  committed  in  practice  to  ac¬ 
cepting  the  framework  of  capitalist  private  property  relations.  However, 
the  U.F. A.  movement  was  by  no  means  homogeneous,  especially  as  many  key 
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members  were  not  working  farmers  but  urban  professionals.  As  well,  the 
U.F. A.  was  the  first  and  only  Alberta  government  to  date  which  had  a 
labour  representative  in  its  cabinet. 9  Considerable  differentiation  oc- 
curred  in  Alberta  between  larger  and  smaller  farmers,  and  sharply,  in  re¬ 
lations  towards  wage  earners  and  the  labour  movement.  The  anti-labour 
position  in  the  U.F. A.  was  reflected  in  Premier  Greenfield's  statement 
that  "The  allies  against  the  farmer  are  high  freights,  labour,  machinery 
and  money  ...  ,"10  in  part,  this  can  be  explained  by  the  role  of  farm 

labour  during  these  years  and  the  fact  that  the  emerging  debates  on  farm 
labour  conditions  and  organization  constituted  a  threat  to  a  significant 
section  of  farmers  hiring  labour,  some  of  whom  were  in  the  U.F. A.  member¬ 
ship.  Ihe  rightward  drift  of  the  U.F. A.  cabinet  leadership  and  the  grow¬ 
ing  political-economic  differentiation  in  the  U.F. A.  led  to  deep  cleavages 
and  "immobilism"  over  the  general  political  direction  of  the  U.F. A..  Many 
had  existed  in  the  U.F.  A.  from  its  beginning,  but  when  the 
Great  Depression  arrived,  the  conflicts  were  exacerbated.  Ihe  U.F. A.  was 
pushed  aside  and  replaced  by  another  essentially  heterogeneous  "petit 
bourgeois"  movement,  although  one  less  social  democratic  in  ideology— 
Social  Credit. 

In  the  summer  general  election  of  193 5»  the  Social  Credit  Party  de¬ 
molished  the  U.F. A.  by  winning  56  of  the  63  seats  then  in  the  legislature. 
With  respect  to  composition,  the  Social  Credit  representation  had  many  more 
middle-level  professionals  and  merchants  than  did  the  U.F. A..  No  less  than 
12  Social  Credit  members  of  the  legislature  were  teachers  and  5  were  clergy- 

^Alex  Ross, 

10 

Hon.  H.  Greenfield,  Budget  Speech,  1922,  Edmonton 1  Alberta  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Treasury. 
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men.  Several  of  the  former  were  principals,  and  many  in  both  groups  were 
involved  in  other  remunerative  activities  such  as  selling  insurance  and 
farming.  As  well,  there  were  four  lawyers,  two  engineers  and  doctors,  and 
one  chiropractor,  dentist,  and  druggist.  Approximately  10  members  were 
primarily  merchant-businessmen  and  several  others  had  side  Interests  in 
commerce.  Taken  together  with  the  relatively  lower  representation  of 
farmers  in  Social  Credit  than  in  the  U.P.  A.,  it  is  significant  that  such 
a  high  proportion  of  Social  Credit  representatives  were  engaged  in  non¬ 
productive  and  service  activities— highly  vulnerable,  dependent,  and 
"squeezed"  middle  strata  of  the  population.  Of  the  Social  Credit  members, 
a  little  over  half  were  born  in  Canada.  About  20  were  born  in  Ontario, 
but  there  was  a  small  group  of  five  who  were  Alberta-bom.  The  foreign- 
bom  were  about  evenly  divided  between  the  U.K.  and  the  U.S.,  with  one  each 
from  Denmark  and  British  India.  Like  the  U.P. A.,  Social  Credit  represent¬ 
ation  was  overwhelmingly  Protestant  although  with  a  stronger  fundamentalist 
strain.  The  largest  single  denomination  was  the  United  Church^  followed 
by  the  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and  Mormons. 

The  first  few  years  saw  the  introduction  of  several  "radical"  measures 
which  were  potential  threats  to  central  Canadian  banking  and  finance,  and 
which  launched  the  most  serious  challenge  to  the  Dominion  Government  and 
federal  state  structure  that  was  ever  to  issue  from  Alberta.  However,  after 
a  turbulent  period  of  vacillation  and  compromise  on  its  most  anti-monopoly 
measures,  climaxing  with  the  1937  backbench  "insurgency",  there  was  a  period 
of  backtracking  and  the  seeking  of  "respectibility"  among  previously  reviled 
big  business  interests.  With  the  elevating  of  Ernest  Manning  to  the  premier- 


Formed  in  1925»  The  United  Church  combined  mainly  the  Methodists, 
Congregationalists,  and  part  of  the  Presbyterians. 
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ship  following  Aberhart’s  death  in  1943,  Social  Credit  took  an  even  sharper 
turn  to  the  right.  It  soon  became  another  small  "c"  conservative  party, 
although  one  with  a  stronger  "provincialist"  as  opposed  to  Anglo-Canadian 
"imperialist"  orientation  than  the  existing  Conservative  Party.  The  polit¬ 
ical  shift  corresponded  with  the  influx  of  U.S.  capital  during  World  War 
II,  in  oil  exploration  and  development,  air  transport,  the  Canol  project, 

and  the  Alaska  Highway.  The  Social  Credit  leadership,  both  as  a  government 

12 

and  personally,  became  increasingly  tied  to  these  interests.  Crucial  de¬ 
cisions  in  the  late  1940s  and  early  1950s  involving  oil  and  gas  export, 
pipelines,  public  ownership,  leasing  and  royalties  policy,  and  industrial 
development  policy  expanded  the  power  of  U.S.  monopoly  capital  in  Alberta 
and  generally  subordinated  economic  development  in  the  province  to  its  ag¬ 
gressive  leadership.  These  major  changes  in  the  direction  of  development 
in  Alberta  met  some  resistance  inside  the  legislature  from  the  Liberals  and 
C.C.F. ,  as  well  as  among  sections  of  the  general  population.  But  Manning 

Social  Credit  relied  effectively  on  Cold  War  ideology  inspired  by  U.S.  mil- 

13 

itary- industrial  interests  coupled  with  its  own  now-respectable  populist 


See,  for  example,  the  report  and  evidence  (if  still  secure)  of  two 
commissions  of  enquiry*  Alberta,  Royal  Commission  to  Investigate  the  Con¬ 
duct  of  the  Business  of  Government  ("Macdonald/Mahaffy"  Commission),  1955- 
56;  Alberta,  Royal  Commission  Respecting  the  Use  or  Attempted  Use  by  the 
Honorable  Alfred  J.  Hooke  of  His  Office  as  a  Member  of  the  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Alberta,  and  the  Use  or  Attempted  Use  by  Edgar  W.  Hinman  of  His  Of¬ 
fice  as  a  Member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  Alberta  ("Kirby"  Commission), 
1967-1968.  The  former  contains  some  consideration  of  Premier  Ernest  Man¬ 
ning’s  holdings. 

13 

The  oil  industry  was  especially  prominent  in  the  "mil itary- indust¬ 
rial  complex  and  the  drive  to  create  a  ’Fortress  North  America'".  There 
were  numerous  direct  and  indirect  oil  company  ties.  For  instance,  John 
Foster  Dulles,  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  during  the  1950s,  was  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  a  director  of  the 
International  Nickel  Company  of  Canada,  and  a  member  of  the  Wall  Street 
law  firm  of  Sullivan  and  Cromwell,  who  represented,  among  other  large  cor¬ 
porations,  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  the  parent  company  of  Imperial  Oil. 
For  further  discussion  seer  for  example,  David  Horowitz  (ed.),  Corporations 
and  the  Cold  War,  New  York*  Monthly  Review  Press,  1970# 


rhetoric  as  a  cover  for  the  lurch  to  ’continentalism*-- capitalist  integ¬ 
ration  with  the  TT.S. 

The  success  of  the  Conservatives  in  the  general  election  of  August 
1971  marked  the  rise  to  power  of  a  different  group  of  business  interests 
which  had  substantial  roots  in  the  traditional  Anglo-Canadian  ruling  class. 
However,  they  had  developed  some  independence  as  a  result  of  their  own  his¬ 
tory  of  capital  accumulation  in  the  province,  especially  the  wealth  amassed 
in  the  wake  of  the  post-World  War  II  natural  resource  boom  and  close  re- 
lations  with  U.S.  capital.  In  composition,  the  Conservative  represent¬ 
ation  was  more  urban,  educated,  and  wealthier  than  the  previous  Social  Cre¬ 
dit  representation.  Of  the  45  Conservative  members  in  the  75-seat  legis¬ 
lature,  the  overwhelmingly  largest  group  were  businessmen  and  lawywers. 

Many  of  the  lawyers  had  substantial  corporate  involvements,  and  comprised 
well  over  half  the  Tory  representation.  Other  professionals,  mostly  with 
consulting  or  business  interests,  were  the  next  largest  group.  Less  than 
ten  members  were  primarily  farmers  or  had  significant  interests  in  farming. 
With  respect  to  birthplace,  the  highest  proportion  of  any  Alberta  govern¬ 
ment — about  two-thirds — were  bom  in  Alberta  (typically  in  the  inter-War 
years) ,  and  of  the  remainder,  all  but  two  were  bom  in  other  parts  of  Can¬ 
ada.  Significantly,  Saskatchewan  rather  than  Ontario  was  in  first  place 
among  those  members  bom  in  the  other  Canadian  provinces.  With  respect  to 
religion,  once  again  there  was  a  strongly  Protestant  character,  although 
the  presence  of  no  less  than  seven  Catholics  was  a  marked  contrast  with  pre¬ 
vious  Conservative  representations.  The  largest  denominations  reported 


Some  features  of  the  emergence  of  this  capitalist  grouping  have 
been  observed  by  Larry  Pratt,  See,  in  particular,  "The  State  and  Province- 
Buildingi  Alberta’s  Development  Strategy”,  in  Leo  Panitch  (ed. ),  Ihe 
Canadian  State,  pp.  145-146. 
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were  the  United  Church,  followed  by  the  Anglican  Church.  However,  reports 
on  religious  affiliation  are  of  decreasing  significance  as  general  socio¬ 
logical  evidence  tends  to  indicate  that  religious  affiliation  plays  a  less 

pronounced  role  in  politico-economic  stratification  than  in  earlier  decades 
of  the  century. 

There  were  important  differences  in  the  Conservative  government  be¬ 
tween  the  cabinet  and  "backbenchers”.  The  cabinet  members,  particularly 
its  "inner  circle",  were  more  urban  and  educated,  and  had  more  substantial 
business  interests  than  the  politically  subordinate  backbenchers.  Virtually 
every  cabinet  member  was  a  professional  and/or  businessman?  however,  unlike 
previous  Alberta  administrations,  the  cabinet  had  a  significant  number  of 
members  who  had  worked  in  senior  positions  in  big  business.1-5  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  cabinet  bom  in  the  prairies  was  only  slightly  higher  than 
that  among  backbenchers  (but  interestingly,  in  terms  of  religion,  the  cab¬ 
inet  was  over  one  third  Anglican,  with  a  somewhat  smaller  United  Church  af¬ 
filiation  and  a  disproportionately  low  number  of  Catholics — typical  of  the 
'old*  Conservative  Party). 

b)  General  Strategies.  As  the  socio-economic  composition  of  the 
provincial  governments  since  1905  have  undergone  considerable  changes  with- 
losing  their  essentially  capitalist  character,  so  also  has  government 
policy  with  respect  to  the  role  of  state  development  and  intervention. 

The  general  strategy  of  the  Liberal  government — and  an  underlying 
theme  of  succeeding  governments— was  to  use  the  provincial  state  to  promote 


Much  writing,  usually  of  limited  critical  depth,  is  beginning  to 
appear  on  the  background  and  corporate  connections  of  the  Lougheed  admin¬ 
istration..  An  early,  brief  .treatment  of  the  "patio  group"  is  in  Peter  C. 
Newman,  The  Canadian  Establishment,  Toronto*  Seal  Books  (first  edition, 
1975) »  Vol.  I,  especially  pp.  252-253. 
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and  organize  capitalist  development  in  Alberta  and  thereby  raise  up  a  sub¬ 
stantial  business  class  in  the  province.  The  Liberals  emphasized  the  growth 
of  settlement  and  primary  production,  and  the  massive  extension  of  infra¬ 
structure.  Under  three  successive  Liberal  administrations,  provincial 
public  expenditures  on  infrastructure  mushroomed,  most  visibly  in  the  area 
of  telephones,  railways,  highways,  and  irrigation. 

The  most  important  direct  intervention  was  in  the  establishing  of 
the  first  provincial  public  telephone  utility,  Alberta  Government  Telephones.1^ 
As  a  result  of  high  private  rates  and  the  unwillingness  of  the  private  util¬ 
ities  to  extend  unprofitable  lines  into  remote  and  scarcely  populated  areas, 
the  province  authorized  municipalities  to  establish  their  own  telephone 
systems,  built  its  own  trunk  lines,  and  purchased  the  Bell  Telephone  Company 
by  1908.  In  1907 »  during  what  was  then  a  wave  of  business  and  general  popu¬ 
lar  support  for  publicly-owned  utilities,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  W.H. 
Cushing,  also  a  leading  Calgary  businessman,  attacked  Bell  and  argued  that 
"the  only  way  to  regulate  such  a  monopoly  is  to  enter  into  competition  and 
ensure  low  rates  and  proper  service."1^ 

Ihe  more  typical  form  of  state  intervention,  however,  was  through  the 
process  of  public  guarantees  of  the  debt  of  private  enterprises,  notably 
in  railways.  In  the  very  first  legislative  session  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  began  chartering  railway  promotions  and,  in  1907 »  it  gave  itself  the 
authority  to  acquire  any  railway  under  provincial  jurisdicition.  But  in 

1-^For  further  material  on  early  telephone  development  see  J.  Earle  .  .  . 
Williams,  ."Origin  and  Development  of  Public  Telephones  in  Alberta",  Alberta 
Historical  Review,  Vol..  II,.  Ho..  2,  Spring  19&3»  P*  8;  Tony  Cashraan,  Singing 
Wires 1  Ihe  Telephone  in  Alberta. 

16 

Archibald  0.  McRae,  History  of  the  Province  of  Alberta,  Vol.  I, 

P*  Bell  Telephone  was  chartered 

by  the  Dominion  government  in  1880. 
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1909#  the  Liberals  proposed  their  major  railway  policy*  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  guarantees  of  the  private  debt  on  branch  lines  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  and  on  the  Alberta  and  Great  Waterways  (A. G.W. ) 
railway— but  not  on  C.P.R.  lines.  This  policy  created  the  first  major 
indirect  liability  (nearly  $20  million)  and  gave  rise  to  the  most  serious 
legislative  confrontation  in  Alberta’s  first  decade— the  A.G.W. ‘controv- 
ersy*.  Planned  to  connect  Edmonton  to  the  Mackenzie  River  system  near 
.port  McMurray ,  the  A. G.W.  was  originally  a  promotion  of  two  Kansas  City 
bankers  who  claimed  to  have  a  vision  of  a  railway  line  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Arctic.  After  the  1909  election,  the  C.P.R. -oriented  Conser¬ 
vatives,  then  including  R.B.  Bennett,  led  an  attack  on  the  Liberals  alleged¬ 
ly  to  expose  certain  mismanagement  and  financial  dealings  which  involved  the 
Morgan  banking  interests  of  New  York.  The  Premier,  Alexander  C.  Rutherford, 
who  also  acted  as  Minister  of  Railways,  resigned  in  1910  and  was  replaced 
by  the  Sifton  administration. 

Despite  some  continued  Conservative  resistance,  railway  development, 
especially  for  nortnern  Alberta,  went  ahead*  Sifton  began  a  new  series  of 
major  guarantees  in  1912,  this  time  including  the  Edmonton,  Dunvegan  and 
British  Columbia  Railway.  The  286-mile  A. G.W.  began  construction  in  1909 
and  was  finally  completed  in  1922,  though  only  after  the  province  took 
over  the  company  in  1920.  The  larger  423-mile  Edmonton^  Dunvegan  and  British 
Columbia  (1912-21)  was  also  taken  over  by  the  province  in  1920,  then  leased 
out  to  the  C.P.R. 


For  a  brief  discussion  on  provincial  government  activity  in  rail¬ 
ways  and  the  A. G.W.  controversy  or  ‘scandal*  as  it  might  also  be  called, 

see  John  Blue,  op.  clt..  Chapter  VIX.  See  also,  Alberta,  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Alberta  and  Great  Waterways  Railway  Company,  (1910). 

18 

Two  of  the  few  articles  written  on  railways  in  northern  Alberta 
areiJ.W.  Judge,  "Early  Railroading  in  Northern  Alberta",  Alberta  Historical 
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By  1921,  total  provincial  financial  obligations  had  climbed  to  about 
$59  million  in  gross  direct  debt  and  $30.4  million  in  indirect  liabilities 
(guarantees).  Added  to  this  was  the  losing  operation  of  the  province* s 
big  telephone  utility  and  a  series  of  major  current  budget  deficits  be¬ 
tween  1914  and  1921  (with  the  exception  of  1919  and  1920).  At  the  same 
time,  Alberta  had  comparatively  low  taxes,  largely  as  a  result  of  farmer 
pressure  against  high  property  taxes  and  the  unwillingness  of  the  Liberals 
to  shift  the  incidence  of  taxation  towards  corporate  interests.  A  1937  re¬ 
port  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  concluded* 

To  summarize,  we  find  that  the  policies  pursued  in 
the  ambitious  and  extravagant  1905-1922  period  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  accumulation  of  a  heavy  dead  weight 
debt,  and  that  no  adequate  effort  was  made  to  put 
the  government  and  various  government  enterprises 
on  a  self-supporting  basis,  in  spite  of  favourable 
opportunity  presented  by  the  general  prosperity. 

Alberta  consequently  entered  the  following  period 
[1922-30)  under  a  handicap  which  was  certain  to  create 
problems  for  the  future,  unless  a  determined  effort 
was  made  to  reduce  debt. 19 

Much  of  the  support  the  Liberals  received  during  their  first  decade 
came  from  farmerst  although  the  Liberal  Party  was  by  no  means  a  farmer-led 
party.  Farmer  organization  was  in  the  process  of  formation,  and  in¬ 
dependent  political  activity  among  farmers  did  not  break  out  directly  and 
widely  until  World  War  I. 

Probably  one  of  the  first  attempts  in  Alberta  at  organizing  farmers 
began  in  1902  with  the  formation  in  Edmonton  of  the  "American  Society 
of  Equity",  an  Indiana  -based  organization.  There  was  some  resistance  to 


Review,  Vol.  6,  No.  3>  Summer  1958*  P*  12 j  Anne  B.  Woywitka,  "Strike  at 
Waterways",  Alberta  Historical  Review,  Vol.  20,  Autumn  1972,  pp.  1-5* 

19 

Bank  of  Canada,  Report  on  the  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta,  Ottawa,  1937 »  P»  10  of  the  Alberta  report. 
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the  Society’s  U.S.  origin  and  its  economic  policy,  which  involved  control¬ 
ling  markets  through  publishing  price  lists  and  withholding  supply.  In  1905* 
support  emerged  for  the  formation  of  a  Strathcona  local  union  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritorial  Grain  Growers*  Association. 

There  is  evidence  that  in  Lacombe,  farmer  organization  had  appeared 
20 

as  early  as  1899*  Possibly  the  first  farmer  co-operative  organization, 
the  Co-operative  Purchasing  Association,  was  formed  that  year,  although  it 
soon  failed.  In  1902,  some  of  those  still  concerned  with  organizing  formed 
the  Lacombe  Farmers  Association,  which  was  later  renamed  the  Farmer* s  Assoc¬ 
iation  of  Alberta.  One  of  those  active  in  the  Association,  Col.  J.J.  Greg¬ 
ory,  ran  independently  in  the  November  1904  federal  general  election  in  the 
territorial  constituency  of  Strathcona  (created  in  1903),  but  was  defeated 
by  both  the  Liberal  and  Conservative  candidates. ^ 

Despite  an  unseccessful  attempt  in  1905  at  Lacombe  to  unite  the  Soc¬ 
iety  of  Equity  and  Alberta  Farmer*  s  Association,  a  successful  union  was  even¬ 
tually  achieved  in  1905  at  Edmonton.  The  amalgamated  organization  was 
named  the  United  Farmers  of  Alberta  and,  as  a  compromise  with  the  Society 
of  Equity,  given  the  sub-title  "Our  Motto  Equity".  During  these  years, 
rapid  changes  were  taking  place  in  agriculture  and  agricultural  marketing. 

In  September  1903»  for  instance,  Edmonton  witnessed  the  opening  of  the 
million-dollar  J.Y.  Griff en  Company  packing  plant  (later  taken  over  by 
Swift  Canadian  Ltd.).  For  years  previous,  the  two  farmers  organizations 

20 

Norman  F.  Priestley  and  Edward  B.  Swindlehurst,  Furrows,  Faith  and 
Fellowship:  The  History  of  the  Farm  Movement  in  Alberta,  1905-1965* 

Edmonton*  Alberta  Federation  of  Agriculture,  1967,  pp  • '  19-20. 

21 

The  Liberal,  Peter  Talbot,  a  school  principal  and  farmer,  received 
3»863  votes,  the  Conservative,  0.  Bush,  received  1,878  votes  and  Gregory 
received  130  votes. 
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had  been  pressing  publicly  for  a  government- owned  and  operated  packing  plant, 
something  which  was  never  realized  as  packing  plant  expansion  proceeded  in 
Alberta.  However,  Priestley  and  Swindlehurst  suggest*  "Perhaps  the  strength 
of  the  farmer  organizations  and  the  negotiations  for  amalgamation  had  some 
influence  on  the  policy  of  the  meat  packers  and  caused  them  to  speed  up 
their  building  program." 

Official  membership  in  the  U.F.A.  rose  from  2,14?  in  1909,  to  13,301 
in  1916,  to  30 » 000  in  1920.  ^  The  organization  received  substantial  grants 
from  the  provincial  Department  of  Agriculture  and  small  ones  from  the  City 
of  Calgary,  as  well  as  its  members*  own  financial  support.  Influenced  by 
the  growth  of  the  organization  and  its  developing  politicization,  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Liberals  adopted  various  positions  of  the  farmers  movement,  although 
often  in  weakened  form,  and  often  as  a  means  of  co-opting  the  movement.  For 
several  years  the  U.F.A.  had  spoken  out  against  private  grain  elevator  mon¬ 
opolies  in  control  of  the  grain  trade.  The  Alberta  Provincial  government 
had  been  asked  time  and  again  since  1909  to  establish  a  government- owned 
elevator  system  (in  preference  to  a  co-operative  system).  Faced  with  rising 
farmer  pressure  and  the  threat  of  an  impending  provincial  election,  the 
Liberals  passed  a  spate  of  U. F.  A. -proposed,  farmer- sympathetic  legislation. 

In  1913,  acts  relating  to  Co-operative  Associations  and  the  incorporation 
of  and  financial  assistance  to  the  Alberta  Farmers*  Co-operative  Elevator 
Company,  Limited,  were  passed.  Significantly,  the  Liberals  also  passed  a 
Direct  Legislation  Act,  which  was  a  weakened  form  of  the  democratically- 
motivated  Initiative,  Referendum,  and  Recall  principles  advocated  by  the 
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U. F. A. .  The  Liberals  excluded  recall j  the  others  were  actually  used  only 
once,  on  the  issue  of  prohibition  in  1915. 

The  Alberta  Farmers *  Co-operative  Elevator  Company  grew  rapidly  dur¬ 
ing  its  four  years  of  operation  to  build  or  own  over  100  elevators.  In 
this  development  it  had  received  financial  assistance  and  marketed  its 

grain  in  Winnipeg  through  the  agency  of  the  Grain  Growers’  Grain  Company, 

24 

its  co-operative  counterpart  in  Manitoba.  In  1917,  the  Alberta  and  Man¬ 
itoba  Co-operative  organizations  amalgamated  as  the  United  Grain  Growers 
Limited.  The  U.G.G.  and  the  Saskatchewan  Co-operative  Elevator  Company 
together  handled  up  to  one-third  of  the  grain  purchased  on  the  Prairies. 

The  turning  of  the  farmer  movement  towards  co-operative  organization 
rather  than  public  ownership  was  not  unique  to  the  Liberals.  Later,  the 
U.F.  A.  government,  despite  the  pleas  of  many  of  its  members  also  pursued 
this  course.  In  1920,  the  federal  Conservative  government  brought  an  end 
to  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board,  the  federal  government  agency  for  wheat  mar¬ 
keting  which  had  emerged  in  World  War  I  out  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Super¬ 
visors.  Wheat  marketing  thus  returned  to  the  "open  market"  system  domin¬ 
ated  by  such  farmer-criticized  capitalist  institutions  as  the  Winnipeg 
Grain  Exchange.  Despite  some  differences  in  the  farmer  movement,  there  was 
general  agreement  on  bringing  back  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board.  The  federal 
minority  Liberal  government,  elected  late  in  1921,  also  had  pressure  in 
Parliament  from  the  western  Progressive  Party,  but  the  Wheat  Board  did  not 
materialize.  Pressure  was  also  put  on  the  Prairie  provincial  governments 
to  establish  their  own  public  systems,  but  through  a  complicated  series  of 

24 

The  Grain  Growers'  Grain  Company  began  in  1906  as  a  farmer-owned 
commission  agency  for  grain  marketing,  then  in  1912  took  over  the  provin- 
cially  owned  elevator  system,  which  was  started  in  1908  but  allegedly 
failing. 
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maneouverings,  passive  capitulation,  and  outright  opposition,  wheat 
producers  were  forced  to  turn  to  a  second  and  less  desired  alternative, 
the  pool  system. 

The  wheat  pool  was  a  co-operative,  owned  hy  the  producers,  to 
which  the  farmer  members  voluntarily  contracted  the  selling  of  their 
wheat.  Thus,  the  wheat  pool  system  as  distinct  from  the  Wheat  Board 
allowed  the  corporate  grain  trading  interests  to  maintain  their  power, 
perhaps  subject  to  a  greater  degree  of  competition.  In  early  July, 

1923,  the  U.F.  A.  board  of  directors  determined  to  go  ahead  with  the  form¬ 
ation  of  a  voluntary  contract  pool,  although  a  mandate  had  been  given  ear¬ 
lier  at  the  U.F.  A.*s  January  convention.  An  organizational  effort  was 
set  in  motion  involving  thousands  of  farmers,  with  enthusiasm  stimulated 
by  figures  such  as  the  well-known  California  lawyer,  Aaron  Sapiro,  In 
about  two  weeks,  the  Alberta  Co-operat5.ve  Wheat  Producers  Limited  (the 
Alberta  Wheat  Pool),  as  the  pool  was  called,  managed  to  contract  with 
about  25,000  farmers,  covering  about  45  percent  of  the  acreage  of  the 
previous  year. 

Unlike  the  Wheat  Board  proposal,  the  Alberta  Wheat  Pool  obtained 
co-operation  from  key  capitalist  interests  in  the  main  problem  areas  of 
financing,  handling,  and  sales.  The  Canadian  Bankers*  Association  agreed 
to  provide  financing,  supported  by  the  guarantee  of  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment.  The  U.G.G.  and  the  privately-owned  Alberta  Pacific  Elevator  Com¬ 
pany,  who  together  controlled  about  ^0  percent  of  the  elevators  in  Al¬ 
berta,  and  later,  other  elevator  corporations,  offered  the  use  of  their 
elevators  on  similar  terms  to  those  used  with  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board 
(1919-20).  Selling  arrangements  were  made  with  the  U.G.G.,  who  also  loaned 
the  Pool  the  $10,000  necessary  to  obtain  a  seat  on  the  Winnipeg  Grain 
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Exchange.  For  the  1923  crop,  the  Alberta  Pool  managed  to  contract  2 6 
percent  of  the  wheat  marketed  in  Alberta.  Although  this  proportion  was 
substantial  for  this,  the  first,  voluntary  wheat  pool  in  Canada  (Saskat¬ 
chewan  and  Manitoba  followed  in  1924),  it  did  not  seriously  threaten  Grain 
Exchange  power  and  the  ’’open  market”. 

In  the  long-term,  the  defeat  of  public  ownership  and  the  wheat 

board  movement  helped  to  diffuse  attacks  on  the  provincial  and  federal 

governments  and  weakened  the  political  force,  especially  its  more  radical 

trend,  of  the  U.F. A..  Carl  Betke  concludes  that  it  was  one  of  the  major 

factors  in  the  eventual  decline  of  the  U.F.A* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  attraction  held  for 
farmers  by  co-operative  marketing  pools  dispersed 
their  energies  over  a  wider  field  of  organizational 
interests  than  had  been  the  case  previously  and,  in¬ 
sofar  as  they  were  successful,  the  pools  rendered 
membership  in  the  U.F.A.  less  necessary.  In  1924 
a  Livestock  Pool,  a  Dairy  Pool,  and  an  Egg  and 
Poultry  Pool  supplemented  the  operations  of  the 
Wheat  Pool  in  Alberta,  while  the  1923  and  1924  mem¬ 
bership  in  all  branches  of  the  U.F.A.  sank  to  around 
15,000. 26 

World  War  I,  which  broke  out  on  August  14,  1914,  and  ended  on  November 
11,  1918,  transformed  politico-economic  relations  in  Alberta.  The  Liberals 
and  Conservatives  soon  agreed  to  a  party  truce  and  at  the  first  session  un¬ 
animously  passed  a  resolution  in  support  of  the  war,  pledging  ’’the  entire 

resources  of  the  Province  to  the  Empire  and  its  Allies".^  Despite  a 
superficial  appearance  of  relative  tranquility  in  the  first  two  years  of 
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the  war  legislature,  major  shifts  in  the  alignments  of  political  and  econ¬ 
omic  forces  were  taking  place  outside.  In  the  labour  movement  and,  to  a 
much  lesser  extent,  the  farmers  movement,  resistance  to  the  war,  deterior- 
ating  economic  conditions,  and  the  conduct  of  the  federal  Conservative 
government  was  building  up.  In  the  face  of  a  polarizing  economic  and  pol¬ 
itical  situation  and  one  steeped  in  Anglo-Saxon  chauvinism,  the  trend  to¬ 
wards  more  independent  class-based  activity  accelerated,  including  indepen¬ 
dent  political  action.  The  accumulating  contradictions  came  to  a  head  in 
1917  with  the  formation  in  Ottawa  of  the  191?  Union  Government,  which  was 
a  coalition  Oi  national  unity”  dominated  by  the  Conservative  Party  under 
R.B.  Borden  and  the  right-wing  of  the  Liberal  Party.  Bill  Irvine,  the 
leading  Alberta  socialist,  declared* 

The  history  of  Canada  is  the  record  of  the  rise, 
development  and  supremacy  of  class  rule.  Class 
domination  reached  its  peak  in  the  Union  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  was  ostensibly  formed  to  further  our 
cause  in  war,  but  which  in  reality  was  nothing 
more  than  the  co-operation  of  the  plutocratic 
classes  for  the  domination  and  exploitation  of 
the  Dominion.  Always  between  these  classes  there 
had  been,  prior  to  1917 »  some  measure  of  rivalry. 

This  rivalry  usually  found  expression  in  the  pol¬ 
itical  parties;  certain  elements  supported  the 
Liberals  to  serve  them,  while  others  looked  to 
the  Conservatives.  So  long  as  there  was  a  degree 
of  competition  among  the  plutocratic  classes,  just 
so  long  there  was  an  element  of  justice  in  their 
various  party  administrations,  but  with  the  emer¬ 
gency  of  the  Union  Government  the  plutocratic 
classes  combined,  and  every  semblance  of  democ¬ 
racy  vanished  from  Canadian  public  life. 28 

Given  the  relative  weakness  of  the  ruling  class  in  Alberta  compared 
to  the  more  established  provinces  in  English  Canada,  the  Liberal  govem- 
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ment  was  vulnerable  to  pressure  from  farmers,  the  largest  single  segment 
of  the  population,  and  the  producers  of  a  commodity  vital  to  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war — wheat.  Labour* s  political  consciousness  and  organized 
strength,  especially  in  such  sectors  as  mining,  rose  even  more  rapidly 
during  the  war.  Although  the  leading  historian  of  the  Alberta  Liberal 
Party,  L.G.  Thomas,  virtually  ignores  the  historic  role  of  labour,  he  does 
recognize  the  significance  of  farmer  power  to  the  post- 1914  Liberal  admin¬ 
istrations* 


The  rise  of  the  United  Farmers  of  Alberta  was  part 
of  a  wave  of  agrarian  protest,  strongest  in  the  West, 
but  national  and  even  international  in  its  implica¬ 
tions.  The  farmers*  organization  could  provide  a 
focus  for  all  the  discontents  the  war  and  its  conduct 
had  engendered  and  intensified,  and  if  its  full  force 
was  turned  against  the  older  parties,  or  even  if  it 
turned  its  back  on  the  older  parties,  the  consequences 
were  likely  to  be  dramatic.  During  the  war  years, 
however,  it  was  still  wedded  to  the  principle  of  in¬ 
direct  action;  so  in  spite  of  the  social  and  economic 
dislocations  of  the  war  years  the  Liberal  party  was 
able  to  maintain  its  shaky  control  over  the  provin¬ 
cial  government. 

The  pressure  exerted  by  the  United  Farmers  of 
Alberta  on  the  party  in  power  increased,  however,  and 
explains  the  flood  of  innovating  legislation  that 
poured  out  of  Edmonton  during  every  wartime  session. ^9 

The  top  levels  of  Canadian  capital  and  the  Dominion  government  feared 
the  growing  polarization  between  "East  and  West",  for  such  regional  antagon¬ 
isms  were  deepening  the  already  emerging  radicalization  of  labour,  farmers, 
and  returning  veterans.  The  Canadian  Reconstruction  Association  had  as 
the  second  item  in  its  list  of  objects*  "To  create  a  good  economic  under¬ 
standing  between  East  and  West  and  to  show  the  necessity  for  industrial 
stability  in  order  that  excessive  taxation  may  not  fall  upon  farmers  and 
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30 

workers."  In  1919*  the  Alberta  Industrial  Development  Association  held 
an  August  congress  to  promote  industrial  development  in  Alberta.  It  was 
planned  to  encourage  "Eastern  factories  which  sell  to  Western  markets  in 
bulk  should  build  branches  in  the  West",*^  and  Prime  Minister  Borden,  C.P.R. 
President  Edward  Beatty,  and  the  head  of  International  Harvester,  among 
others,  were  to  attend.  The  Canadian  Banker  commented  the  "Industrial 
development  is  the  most  important  issue  now  confronting  Western  Canada" 
and  claimed* 

Present  political  considerations  offer  every  pos¬ 
sible  inducement  for  the  attainment  of  a  rapproche¬ 
ment  between  Eastern  and  Western  Canada,  and  no 
greater  service  to  the  nation  could  be  rendered  than 
a  systematic  effort  to  inter-weave  the  industrial 
fabric  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  ensure  the  perpetu¬ 
ation  of  a  closely-knit  and  indissoluable  feder¬ 
ation.  32 

However,  after  the  Alberta  Industrial  Congress  the  Banker  seemed  most  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  flogging  of  the  province’s  natural  resources,  and  noted 
the  lower  than  hoped  for  attendence  of  Eastern  manufacturers  and  financiers. 

Once  pushed  to  power  in  1921,  the  U.F.  A.  leadership  pursued  a  general 
development  strategy  which  was  more  re strained  if  not  "conservative"  than 
that  of  the  Liberals,  in  the  sense  that  the  state  was  generally  not  as 
active  in  initiating  programs  or  expanding  ownership  in  the  economy.  (How¬ 
ever,  since  the  U.F. A.  exhibited  greater  reluctance  to  use  public  finances 
as  a  means  of  expanding  infrastructural  development  to  the  advantage  of 
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certain  major  capitalist  interests,  the  U.F.A.  should 


as  simply  another  small  "c"  conservative  party.)  The  change  in  strategy 
was  evident  in  the  first  budget  speech  of  the  Premier,  and  Provincial 
Treasurer,  Herbert  Greenfield,  in  1922i 


Alberta  now  enters  upon  a  new  phase  of  its  his¬ 
tory  in  that  we  have  reached  the  stage  where  we  must 
mark  time  in  the  trend  of  over-expansion  that  has  ex¬ 
ceeded,  by  a  considerable  margin,  the  extreme  limit  of 
our  sources  of  revenue.  The  time  has  arrived  when  we 
cannot  view  with  complacency  a  growing  Debt  while  our 
population  and  the  resultant  limitation  of  our  taxing 
remains,  more  or  less,  stationary,  lhat  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  difficult  problem  that  this  new  Ad¬ 
ministration  will  have  to  deal  with— how  the  ever- 
increasing  demands  upon  the  Treasury  may  be  met  with¬ 
out  imposing  new  taxation  upon  the  people  of  this  Pro¬ 
vince  j  or,  if  any  taxation  must  be  imposed,  what  form 
it  should  take  in  order  that  all  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity  shall  contribute  their  proper  share.  •  ,  ,  Now 
whatever  the  ultimate  solution  of  this  problem  may  be, 
a  beginning  can  be  made  by  a  ruthless  cutting 
down  of  all  unnecessary  expenditures,  elimination  of 
waste  and  the  rejection  of  demands  for  new  services. 

Ihe  next  step  will  be  to  postpone  such  proper  claims 
as  may  be  made  on  the  public  purse  until  conditions 
warrant  the  undertaking  of  them  without  burdening  the 
taxpayer.  We  must  be  economical,  not  only  because  we 
believe  in  thrift,  but  because  it  is  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  financial  health  of  this  Province. 54 

It  is  notable  that  the  U.F.A.  budget  was  passed  without  criticism  or  debate 
from  the  opposition  in  the  legislature. 

A  major  series  of  cutbacks  were  initiated,  including  in  educational 
and  social  areas,  where  the  U.F.A.  appeared  as  more  ’progressive'  than  the 
preceeding  Liberals.  Even  in  agriculture,  the  Minister  responsible,  George 
Hoadley,  acted  almost  immediately  in  1922  to  eliminate  provincially- owned 
cream-buying  stations,  close  two  demonstration  farms,  cut  grants  to  agricul¬ 
tural  fairs,  and  sell  the  government  stallions.  The  next  year  the  U.F.A. 
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government  initiated  further  cutbacks,  for  example i  reductions 
in  grants  to  primary  schools,  secondary  schools  and  the  University  of  Al¬ 
berta,  discontinuation  of  the  Normal  School  at  Edmonton  and  the  Summer 
School  for  teachers,  closing  of  two  agricultural  schools,  reduction  of 
the  staff  of  Public  Health  nurses  and  of  funding  for  the  care  of  mental 
patients,  lowering  of  capital  expenditures  on  public  buildings,  roads,  and 
bridges.  This  trend  was  widespread  in  government  policy  and  remained  the 
general  approach  taken  by  U.F.A.  leaders  even  in  the  more  prosperous  years 
of  the  later  1920s. 

All  the  major  capital  projects,  such  as  railways,  telephones,  and 
highways,  were  continued  on  from  the  Liberal  governments,  but  expanded  less 
rapidly.  For  example,  total  highway  mileage  grew  only  from  59»400  in  1922 
to  62,847  miles  in  1935 1  of  which  about  95  percent  were  local  and  farm 
highways.  The  number  of  telephones  in  use  rose  from  66,581  in  1922  to  a 
peak  in  1929  of  80,273»  then  declined  during  the  Great  Depression  to  61,179. 
Moreover,  provincial  government  ownership  actually  declined  under  the  U.F.A., 
when  in  the  late  1920s  it  sold  off  the  Lacombe  and  Northwestern  Railway  to 
the  G.P.R.  and  transferred  the  remaining  government  railways  to  the  Northern 
Alberta  Railway  Company,  a  company  jointly  owned  and  operated  by  the  C.P. R, 
and  Canadian  National  Railways. 

The  overriding  financial  problem  faced  by  the  U.F.A.  government  was 
its  large  debt  load,  yet  few  provincial  measures  were  taken  to  change  the 
province’s  relation  with  outside  banking  and  financial  interests.  Despite 
repeated  calls  from  the  U.F.A.  membership  for  government  initiated  farm 
debt  moratoria,  the  formation  of  a  provincial  bank,  Mthe  nationalization  of 
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our  banking  and  credit  systems",  and  even  outright  discussion  of  default¬ 
ing,  the  U.P.A.  government  was  unmoved.  For  instance,  in  the  area  of  bank¬ 
ing,  the  U.F.  A.  convention  in  January  shortly  before  their  1921  election 
discussed  "monetary  reform"  (with  the  involvement  of  such  figures  as  J.W. 
Leedy  and  George  Bevington)  and  supported  nationalization* 

WHEREAS  the  banking  system  is  a  mystery  to 

most  of  the  rank  and  file  of  people 
and 

WHEREAS  there  exists  a  grave  suspicion  that 
the  financial  institutions  are  taking 
a  very  unjust  toll  of  real  values  from 
the  people  who  produce  real  wealth  in 
return  for  fictitious  values  and  sere 
vice  and 

WHEREAS  it  is  our  duty  to  prevent  exploita¬ 
tion  and  spread  education  on  these 
matters 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  this  convention 
go  on  record  as  in  favour  of  the  nation¬ 
alization  of  our  banking  and  credit 
system. 36 

For  many  years  farmers  and  small  businessmen  had  been  faced  directly 
with  the  problem  of  obtaining  loans  and  credit — access  to  capital.  Many 
viewed  the  banks  and  related  financial  institutions  as  obstacles  preventing 
their  small  farm  or  town  enterprise  (and  their  provincial  and  municipal 
governments)  from  developing  to  the  point  of  secure  profitability  and  in¬ 
dependence.  By  their  control  of  capital,  the  financial  institutions  appeared 
to  determine  to  a  large  extent  whether  a  struggling  proprietor  could  "arrive". 
John  Leedy  argued  that  at  least  three  things  were  necessary  to  change  the 
financial  system  in  relation  to  farmers.  Firstly,  capital  needed  to  be 
owned  locally  so  that  local  ties  prevented  it  from  being  withdrawn  to  spec¬ 
ulate  elsewhere  such  as  in  Wall  Street.  Secondly,  the  directors  of  banks 
must  live  in  the  local  area  so  that  they  will  be  familiar  with  the  particular 
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conditions  and  methods  of  farming,  and  thus  more  understanding  of  farmer 

circumstances,  thirdly,  there  should  he  unlimited  lending  powers,  in  the 

sense  that  any  kind  of  collateral  or  security  could  he  acceptable  hacking 
37 

for  loans. 

Soon  after  the  1921  election  of  the  U.P.  A. ,  strong  pressures  emerged 
from  financially  distressed  farmers,  especially  in  the  drought- stricken 
areas  of  southern  Alberta.  Demands  were  made  for  the  U.P. A.  government  to 
protect  farmers  from  foreclosure  by  mortgage  companies  or  from  the  results 
of  defaulting  on  tax  payments.  But  the  U.P. A.  leadership  feared  alienating 
the  mortgage  and  loan  companies,  which  could  jeopardize  all  private  farm 
credit  relations.  Nor  did  the  government  itself  move  into  the  business  in 
any  significant  way,  a  possibility  which  existed  under  the  existing  Farm 
Loan  Act  of  1917.  In  effect,  the  Greenfield  administration  accepted  the 
main  positions  of  the  financial  interests,  further  argued  that  in  the  view 
of  the  U.P. A.  government  a  moratorium  "should  only  be  established  as  a 
last  resort",  and  simply  pressed  for  leniency  from  judges  and  creditors.-^ 

In  1922,  the  U.F.A.  government  acceded  to  a  limited  'semi-moratorium*  mea¬ 
sure  of  a  year*s  duration,  the  Drought  Area  Relief  Act. 

At  the  January,  1922,  convention  of  the  U.F.A. ,  delegates  called  on 
the  U.F.A.  government  to  establish  a  provincial  bank.  The  cabinet  opposed 
such  an  action,  although  Prof.  D.  A.  MacGibbon  of  the  University  of  Alberta 
was  appointed  as  a  one-person  Commission  on  Banking  and  Credit. ^  In  the 

37 

"A  Western  Farmer  and  the  Canadian  Banker"  (Editorial),  Journal 
of  the  Canadian  Bankers  Association.  Vol.  27,  1919-20,  pp.  15-rl6^ 

38 

Carl  Betke,  op.  clt.,  p.  183. 

39 

Alberta,  Commission  on  Banking  and  Credit  with  Respect  to  the  In¬ 
dustry  of  Agriculture  in  the  Province  of  Alberta  (1922). 
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January  1923  U.F.  A.  convention,  the  request  for  a  provincial  hank  was 
passed  again — unanimously — hut  the  cabinet  remained  opposed.  In  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  U.F.  A.  executive  committee  meeting  of  February  1923,  it  was 
evident  that  Greenfield’s  main  concern  about  the  finances  of  the  province 
was  that  "bond  houses  and  those  who  deal  in  our  securities  are  beginning 
to  ask  some  very  awkward  questions."^ 

Not  surprisingly,  the  MacGibbon  report,  when  eventually  released 

and  tabled  in  the  legislature  during  March  1923»  recommended  against  a 

provincial  bank.  Ihe  culmination  of  pressures  for  a  provincial  bank  came 

at  the  January,  1924  convention.  The  issue  emerged  again  as  a  left-wing 

insurgency  against  the  U.F.  A.  leadership  but  was  defeated  with  the  re- 

election  of  President  Henry  Wise  Wood  against  a  challenger  who  supported 

vigorous  action  on  the  provincial  bank  question.  As  the  conservative 

Canadian  Annual  Review  commented i  "The  1924  Convention  checked  up  the 

radical  attack  on  national  financial  institutions  and  inflicted  decisive 

4i 

defeat  on  the  attacking  party."  it  was  not  until  the  Great  Depression 
that  the  issue  once  again  emerged  forcefully,  but  then  the  initiative  was 
in  the  hands  of  Social  Credit. 

In  the  field  of  taxation,  no  major  changes  were  instituted,  but  for 
the  introduction  of  a  gasoline  tax  in  1922,  together  with  a  few  other  re¬ 
gressive  sales  taxes.  Thus  Alberta  was  still  left  as  one  of  the  lowest 
taxed  provinces  in  Canada — including  for  corporations.  Compounding  the 
revenue  problem,  Dominion  grants,  which  had  declined  from  50  to  27  percent 
of  total  provincial  revenue  between  1905  and  1921,  fell  to  1 6  percent  in 

40 

Carl  Betke,  op.  cit. ,  p.  187 
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Canadian  Annual  Review  of  Public  Affairs,  1924-25 »  p»  424. 
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1929-30.  By  1929,  the  cost  of  debt  charges  as  a  proportion  of  total 
provincial  revenue  had  risen  from  22  percent  in  1921,  to  32  percent. 

In  1932,  debt  payments  reached  a  staggering  48  percent  of  provincial 
revenue.  Thus,  by  1935*  the  U.F.  A.  policies  compounded  by  the  Great 
Depression  crisis  had  made  the  province  increasingly  subordinate  to  and 
dependent  upon  outside  capital,  particularly  bank  and  finance  capital. 

The  succeeding  Social  Credit  government  took  some  potentially 
stronger  measures  against  "moneyed  interests”  in  its  early,  more  radical, 
phase.  In  1936,  it  defaulted  on  over  $3  million  of  bond  payments,  uni¬ 
laterally  cut  the  interest  rate  on  its  own  provincial  bonds  by  half, 
and  passed  the  Debt  Adjustment  Act  and  Settlement  of  Land  Debts  Act. 

All  these  actions  were  designed  to  ease  the  immediate  financial  crisis 
facing  the  government  and  private  debtholders.  The  Social  Credit  Measures 
Act  and  the  Alberta  Social  Credit  Act  were  also  passed  in  1936,  and 
$236,000  in  government  scrip,  called  "Prosperity  Certificates"  (or  funny 
money”),  was  issued.  In  1937,  at  the  height  of  the  radical  backbench 
"insurgency",  the  Alberta  Social  Credit  Act  was  passed,  providing  for 
the  issuance  and  distribution  of  "Alberta  Credit"  to  counteract  "the  un¬ 
used  capacity  of  industries  and  people  of  Alberta  to  produce  wanted  goods 
and  services."  In  1938*  the  Social  Credit  cabinet  authorized  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Treasury  Branches  system,  a  form  of  provincial  bank. 

These  and  other  "radical"  Social  Credit  measures  had  little  direct 
or  major  economic  effect.  Most  were  only  weakly  pursued  by  the  Social 
Credit  government,  which  was  dominated  by  the  conservative  wing  of  the 
Social  Credit  movement,  and  were  successfully  blocked  by  financial  inter¬ 
ests  and  the  Dominion  Liberal  government  of  W.L.  McKenzie  King.  Strong 
opposition  came  also  from  powerful  groups  of  Alberta  businessmen  such  as 
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in  the  Tightest  "People’s  League"  and  in  the  Edmonton  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Calgary  Board  of  Trade.  By  means  of  significant  increases  in  taxation 
and  continued  austerity,  the  provincial  government  managed  to  obtain  a 
slight  current  budget  surplus  in  1937  &nd  a  much  larger  surplus  in  1938 » 
thus  ending  a  string  of  deficits  going  back  to  1931. 42  Thereafter,  the 
Social  Credit  (and  Conservative)  governments  never  faced  another  deficit 
budget,  largely  as  a  result  of  generally  improved  economic  conditions  and, 
later,  the  prolonged  natural  resource  boom.  The  improvement  of  conditions 
permitted  debt  repayment  to  proceed  'normally*.  Gross  funded  debt  reached 
its  peak  in  1939  and  1940  at  about  $156.1  million,  then  declined  almost 
continuously  after  World  War  II  until  its  low  point  of  only  11  million  in 
1968. 43 

After  determinedly  ending  its  radical  phase  by  the  early  1940s,  the 
Social  Credit  leadership  embarked  on  a  program  of  development  which,  with 
respect  to  its  relationship  with  big  business,  was  the  most  conservative 
Alberta  had  ever  witnessed.  In  the  crucial  oil  and  gas  sector,  the  pro¬ 
vincial  government  subordinated  itself  to  the  private  initiative  of  the 
major  petroleum  corporations,  led  by  Imperial  Oil,  and  was  content  to  col¬ 
lect  low  rents  on  provincial  natural  resources,  mainly  through  royalties 

44 

and  mineral  lease  sales.  During  the  late  1940s  and  early  1950s,  major 


Of  the  1?  budget  years  under  the  Liberals,  9  ended  in  deficit j  of 
the  14  budget  years  under  the  U.F.  A. ,  9  ended  in  deficit. 
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ALberta,  Public  Accounts,  1971-72,  Edmohtoni  Queen's  Printer, 
Statement  No.  19,  p-  81. 
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About  85  to  90  percentof  the  mineral  rights  in  ALberta  have  been 
owned  by  the  provincial  government  since  1930,  when  Dominion  Lands  were 
transferred  to  the  province. 
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policies  gearing  oil  and  gas  production,  export,  and  pipeline  construction 
to  a  continentalist  market  were  set  in  place  with  the  collaboration  of  the 
major  oil  and  gas  corporations,  the  provincial  Social  Credit  government, 
and  the  federal  Liberal  government.  Key  agreements  on  oil  and  gas  export 
had  the  effect  of  reducing  opportunities  to  advance  secondary  industry  in 
the  province— by  ’’exporting  forward  linkages”.  Provincial  initiatives  were 
0 ^  a  Hotted  regulatory  nature  and  centred  on  the  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas 
Conservation  Board  (1938),  which  was  reorganized  as  the  Oil  and  Gas  Con¬ 
servation  Board  in  1942.  Indeed,  the  Manning  Social  Credit  governments 
went  out  of  their  way  to  avoid  public  ownership,  a  stance  vividly  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  struggle  over  ’’public  power"  in  the  late  1940s  and  in  the 
formation  of  Alberta  Gas  Trunk  Line  Ltd.  (A.G.T.L.)  in  the  early  1950s. 

In  establishing  A.  G.T.L.  (1954),  the  social  Credit  government  actually 
created  a  state-enforced  private  monopoly,  then  bestowed  control  upon  a 
small  group  of  corporate  interests. 

Although  Social  Credit  was  prepared  to  turn  over  this  and  other  highly 
profitable  monopolies  and  benefits  to  private  corporate  interests,  and  to 
leave  the  development  of  secondary  industry  to  the  latter’s  perogative, 
the  government  did  not  resist  extending  public  ownership  in  some  highly 
unprofitable  infrastructural  developments  to  facilitate  export-oriented 
production  of  natural  resources.  One  notable  example  was  the  Smoky  River 
coal  project,  a  promotion  of  McIntyre  Mines  Ltd..  In  the  late  1960s,  the 
provincial  government  committed  about  $150  million  for  the  construction  of 
the  Alberta  Resources  Railway  (about  $139  million)  and  the  Grand  Cache 
townsite  so  that  McIntyre  could  export  coal  to  Japan.  McIntyre's  commit¬ 
ment  was  less  than  $50  million  and  the  province's  royalty  levels  insuf- 


ficient  even  to  meet  interest  charges.^  The  badly  constructed  Alberta 
Resources  Railway  was  the  only  major  railway  project  of  Social  Credit. ^ 
During  Social  Credit  governments,  total  railway  mileage  had  actually  de¬ 
clined  overall  since  1935 »  as  compared  to  its  growth  by  3,700  miles  under 
the  Liberals  (1905-21)  and  by  1,000  miles  under  the  U.F. A.  (1921-35).  How¬ 
ever,  in  highways,  telephones,  and  municipal  development,  notably  for  new 
or  reactivated  “resource  towns",  ^  major  public  investments  expanded 
rapidly  beginning  in  the  late  1950s.  Ibis  was  handled  mainly  through  pro¬ 
vincial  guarantees,  especially  of  municipal  debt,  which  rose  to  nearly  $1.4 
billion  by  1971*  Sven  gross  direct  debt  rose  from  a  low  of  about  $11  mil¬ 
lion  in  1968,  to  $105  million  in  1971. 

The  Conservative  government  under  Premier  Lougheed,  elected  in  the 

summer  of  1971 »  took  a  much  more  aggressive  position  with  regard  to  state 

intervention  than  did  Social  Credit.  In  particular,  the  Conservatives  have 

used  the  state  most  decisively  to  force  industrialization,  which  is  part 

of  the  government’s  general  development  strategy* 

Since  entering  public  life  over  nine  years  ago,  my 
theme  has  been  that  this  province’s  economy  is  too 
vulnerable,  it  is  too  dependent  upon  the  sale  of  de¬ 
pleting  resources,  particularly  oil  and  natural  gas 
for  its  continued  prosperity.  We  have  perhaps  an¬ 
other  decade  left  to  diversify  our  economy  to  become 


While  the  province  suffered  considerably  from  the  Smoky  River  pro¬ 
ject  (as  was  partially  revealed  in  a  commission  of  inquiry  (1973),  chaired 
by  N.R.  Crump,  former  C.P.R.  President),  Manning  himself  obtained  a  pos¬ 
ition  on  the  board  of  McIntyre  after  retiring  from  the  provincial  legis¬ 
lature  in  1968. 

46 

However,  it  was  not  the  only  railway  of  significance  to  Alberta  in 
the  1960s.  The  federal  government  began  construction  of  the  Great  Slave 
Lake  Railway  in  1962.  The  railway  stretched  about  377  miles  from  Roma  in 
northern  Alberta  to  Hay  River,  N.W.T. ,  with  a  53-mile  branch  to  Pine  Point, 
N.W.T. .  The  line  was  completed  in  1964  and  is  operated  by  the  C.N.R. . 
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For  example,  Drayton  Valley,  Hinton,  Swan  Hills,  Fort  McMurray, 
Rainbow  Lake,  Grand  Cache  and  Fox  Creek. 
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less  dependent  ■  •  •  •  To  me,  it's  obvious  that  an 

economy  such  as  ours  in  Alberta  with  no  national  pol¬ 
itical  clout  relying  upon  the  sale  of  unprocessed  re¬ 
sources  for  its  next  generation’s  prosperity  is  folly 
in  the  extreme. ^ 

The  means  generally  employed  by  the  Lougheed  government  have  included 
the  traditional  methods  such  as  tax  and  royalty  concessions,  and  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  roads  and  telephones.  However,  the  direct  takeover  of  Pacific  Wes¬ 
tern  Airlines  (P.W.A. )  in  August,  1974,  in  order  to  defend  and  consolidate 
Alberta’s  position  as  the  "Gateway  Province  to  the  North",  went  well  beyond 
Social  Credit  practice.  So  also  did  a  more  typical  Conservative  form  of 
intervention— the  "joint  venture".  In  1973»  as  a  means  of  assisting  the 
Syncrude  consortium  project  in  the  Athabasca  Tar  Sands,  the  government  formed 
the  Alberta  Energy  Resources  Corporation,  to  be  half-owned  by  the  province. 
But  the  Premier  made  a  point  of  emphasizing  that  "It  is  our  intention  as 
government  policy  to  have  the  minority  of  the  directors  appointed  by  the 
provincial  government  and  the  majority  by  the  shareholders  at  large  and  to 
have  as  government  appointed  directors,  businessmen  and  not  public  ser- 
vants."  This  enterprise  contrasted  sharply  with  the  Social  Credit  gov¬ 
ernments's  weaker  and  unsuccessful  Alberta  Investment  Fund  (1966),  basic¬ 
ally  a  loan  fund,  which  did  not  take  on  major  equity  ownership  (including 
in  the  first  Athabasca  tar  sands  project,  Great  Canadian  Oil  Sands). 

In  1973»  a  profound  shift  took  place  in  the  international  terras  of 
trade  for  oil.  Spurred  by  the  Yom  Kippur  war  in  October,  1973,  the  OPEC 

48 

Premier  Peter  Lougheed,  Speech  to  the  Calgary  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
September  6,  1974,  Edmonton 1  Office  of  the  Premier,  p.  3» 
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countries^  succeeded  in  quadrupling  the  world  price  of  oil  within  three 
months.  The  Alberta  government  together  with  the  oil  "majors"  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  OPEC  action  to  press  for  world-level  prices  for  Alberta  oil 
and  gas.  After  several  major  provincial- federal  confrontations,  the  Tru¬ 
deau  Liberal  government  (which  had  controlled  oil  prices  since  September, 
1973),  agreed  to  raise  prices  in  stages  to  the  world  level.  Alberta’s  pro¬ 
vincial  coffers  were  deluged  with  windfall  oil  revenues  to  the  point  that 
the  Conservatives  were  faced  with  a  major  question i  how  to  deploy  the  vast 
accumulation  without  significantly  expanding  public  ownership— which  would 
antagonize  their  corporate  allies — and  yet  not  openly  giving  away  funds  to 
corporate  interests — which  would  be  unacceptable  to  most  citizens _ or  al¬ 

locating  the  funds  to  social  programs — which  would  be  unacceptable  to  most 

51 

corporate  interests.  in  1976,  the  Conservatives  formally  established  the 
Alberta  Heritage  Trust  Fund,  which  began  with  $1.5  billion  and  was  planned 
to  receive  30  percent  of  all  future  non-renewable  resource  revenue.  As  in¬ 
stituted,  65  percent  of  the  funds  were  to  be  invested  in  projects  which 
would  yield  a  "reasonable"  rate  of  return  plus  help  industrialize  and  div¬ 
ersify  the  Alberta  economy.  By  1979,  the  "Heritage  Fund"  had  accumulated 
well  over  $4  billion. 

With  the  emergence  of  the  major  capital  accumulation  embodied  in  the 
Heritage  Trust  Fund,  the  provincial  government  shifted  decisively  from  a 


The  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  (OPEC)  was  formed 
in  the  mid-1960s  and  has  reflected  the  rising  tide  of  the  national  liber¬ 
ation  movements  in  the  "Third  World".  Its  membership  includes  Algeria, 
Ecuador,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Libya,  Nigeria,  Saudi  Arabia,  Tunisia, 
Venezuala,  and  the  Persian  "Gulf  States". 

5i0  4  , 

Social  programs,  such  as  in  public  education,  health,  welfare, 
housing,  and  culture,  tend  to  redistribute  income  (the  "social  wage")  and 
raise  expectations j  hence  they  can  weaken  the  capitalist  social  structure 
and  incentive  system. 
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debtor  to  a  creditor  position.  Previous  surpluses  were  largely  plowed  back 

into  the  operating  or  capital  budgets  of  government  programs,  or  loaned  to 

co 

municipalities  or  crown  corporations  as  *  internal  financing’.  However, 

the  use  of  ’’Heritage  Funds”  has  gone  well  beyond  this,  to  the  extent  that 

the  provincial  government  surplus  is  being  loaned  primarily  to  private 

corporations  and  to  outside  governments.  For  instance,  in  1977,  over  $2 

billion  was  in  short-term  securities,  and  nearly  $101  million  was  in  Gulf 

debentures  (at  8  l/8  percent)  and  Canada-Cities  Services  debentures  (at  8  3/8 

percent).  Also,  in  1977 »  the  Conservative  government  made  a  $50  million 

loan  (at  10  percent)  to  Newfoundland,  By  treating  its  surpluses  in  this 

way,  the  government  has  become  increasingly  integrated  into  major  capital 

markets  as  a  part  of  the  financial  oligarchy.  Furthermore,  in  its  reaping 

of  economic  surplus — interest  and  dividend  payments— from  both  private 

corporations  and  individuals,  and  from  other  sections  of  the  Alberta  and 

Canadian  state,  the  Alberta  state  has  committed  itself  to  the  path  of  ’’state 

53 

rentierism”.  Coupled  with  the  provincial  government’s  role  in  such  major 
operations  as  the  Alberta  Energy  Company  and  P.N.  A. ,  and  the  multiplicity 
and  closeness  of  personal  relations  between  the  provincial  cabinet  and  big 
business,  the  economy  in  Alberta  has  become  a  paradigm  of  modern  state- 
monopoly  capitalism. 


52With  $1.8  billion  of  guaranteed  debentures  in  1977 »  the  Alberta 
Municipal  Finance  Corporation  has  for  many  years  been  the  provincial  gov¬ 
ernment’s  largest  single  ’’indirect  liability".  The  A.M.F. C.  is  followed 
by  Alberta  Government  Telephones,  at  $.9  billion  in  1977* 

53 

Lenin  gave  brief  consideration  to  ’’rentierism"  and  "usury  im¬ 
perialism"  in  "Imperialism" ,  pp.  277-279  and  p.  243>  respectively. 
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Ihe  Rise  of  U.S.  Imperialism  In  Alberta 

Another  important  trend  in  the  Alberta  economy  has  been  the  remark¬ 
ably  rapid  rise  of  U.S.  capital  in  the  provincial  economy.  As  a  result  of 
the  pattern  in  which  natural  resource  development,  particularly  oil  and  gas, 
has  been  engineered,  U.S.  and  other  foreign  capital  has  taken  commanding 
positions  in  many  key  areas  of  the  economy.  By  the  end  of  the  Social  Credit 
era  in  1971*  Alberta  had  the  highest  level  of  foreign  (mainly  U.S.)  owner¬ 
ship  and  control  in  Canada~55*8  percent  (48.2  percent)  or  corporate  tax¬ 
able  income  and  controlled  by  foreign  (U.S.)  corporations.  In  19?6,  after 
four  years  of  Conservative  government  mle?67.1  percent  (58.5  percent)  was 
controlled  abroad,  again  the  highest  level  in  Canada,  which  averaged  49.4 
percent  (42.4  percent).  Indeed,  by  1976,  foreign  (U.S.)  ownership  had 
reached  86.2  percent  (76.1  percent)  in  mining  and  80.6  percent  (70*7  per¬ 
cent)  in  manufacturing.-^  This  major  change  in  the  control  of  the  Alberta 
economy  is  exemplified  by  the  rise  of  Imperial  Oil  to  its  position  as  the 
most  powerful  corporation  in  Alberta,  superceding  the  C.P.  R. ,  and  before 
it,  the  H.B. C. . 

Imperial  Oil  was  originally  a  Canadian  firm  formed  around  1880  in 
southwestern  Ontario.  In  1898,  Imperial  was  taken  over  by  Rockefeller's 
Standard  Oil  Trust.  By  World  War  I,  Imperial  was  actively  exploring  in 
Alberta.  The  1914  discovery  in  Turner  Valley  by  Calgary  Petroleum  Products 
(1912),  a  Calgary-based  company  whose  directors  included  William  Heron, 

A.W.  Dingman,  R.B.  Bennett,  and  James  Lougheed,  stimulated  further  Interest. 

In  1921,  a  change  took  place  which  altered  fundamentally  the  control  of 


Canada,  Corporations  and  Labour  Unions  Returns  Act,  (CALURA) , 
Report  for  1971 »  Part  I,  p.  147,  and  1976,  Part  I,  p.  .259*  The  figures 
for  1975  were  even  higher  in  all  categories  (see  CALURA,  1975f  Part  I, 

p.  259). 


.  . 
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development  in  Alberta.  The  directors  of  the  independent  Calgary  Petroleum 
Products  sold  out  a  controlling  interest  to  Imperial  Oil,  and  the  corpora¬ 
tion  was  reorganized  as  the  Royalite  Oil  Company.  Moreover,  later  that  same 
year,  while  James  Lougheed  was  a  member  of  the  federal  cabinet,  Dominion 
Lands  regulations  were  changed  to  permit  foreign  interests  licensed  or  re¬ 
gistered  in  Canada  to  prospect  for  oil,  and  concessions  were  made  to  promote 
Imperial  *  s  activity  in  Alberta,  on  the  urging  of  Imperial  itself.^  A  major 
strike  was  made  in  1924  ("Royalite  No.  4")  and  by  1929,  through  the  continued 
technique  of  organizing  small  companies  with  independents  as  minority  owners, 
Imperial  controlled  three-fourths  of  the  Turner  Valley  field. &  ^  TlIrner 
Valley  field  had  surpassed  the  production  of  the  older  Ontario  fields  around 
Petrolia  by  1925.  In  1935,  Turner  Valley  produced  nearly  90  percent  of  Can¬ 
adian  output,  although  Canadian  production  in  total  provided  for  only  about 
5  percent  of  Canadian  consumption.^ 


Mar^in>  PP*  cit.,  pp.  458-459,  and  order-in-council  P.c.  105  of 
1920.  Further  research  on  this  early  activity  of  petroleum  corporations 
in  the  federal  government  will  likely  bear  some  interesting  results.  As  for 
P.C.  105,  which  dealt  with  foreign  oil  company  exploration,  Chester  Martin 
probably  made  certain  errors.  P.C.  105  was  approved  on  January  29,  1920, 
under  the  sponsorship  of  Arthur  Meighen,  who  was  Minister  of  the  Interior 
from  October  12,  1917  to  July  10,  1920.  Sir  James  Lougheed  who  at  the  time 
was  Minister  of  Soldiers  (Civil  Re-establishment)  was  not  present  at  the 
particular  cabinet  meeting  when  P.C.  105  was  approved  and  became  Minister 
of  the  Interior  from  July  10,  1920  to  December  29,  1921.  However,  it  can¬ 
not  be  assumed  that  Lougheed  did  not  advise  or  work  with  Meighen  on  this 
question*  In  any  case,  P.C.  105  was  but  one  among  several  significant  moves 

made  during  these  years,  including  during  Lougheed* s  own  term  as  Minister  of 
the  Interior. 


56  ....... 

Henrietta  Larsen,  E.V.,  Khowlton,  and  C.S.  Popple,  New  Horizons, 
1927-195Q ,  Vol.  3  of  the  History  of  Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey),  New 
lorki  Harper  and  Row  Publishers,  1971,  p.  110 7  —  - 
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Herbert  Marshall,  F.  Southard,  Jr.,  and  K.W.  Taylor,  Canadian- 
Amerlcan  Industry!  A  Study  in  International  Investment,  pp.  107-108. 
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In  1928,  the  Financial  Post  reported  that  the  four  ’’really  big”  com¬ 
panies  operating  in  Alberta  were  Imperial  Oil,  Canadian  Western  (acquired 
by  International  Utilities  in  1925),  the  Alberta  Fuel  and  Gas  Company,  and 
the  Hudson’s  Bay-Marland  Oil  Company— all  U.S.  majority- owned  and  control- 

CQ 

led.  With  the  World  War  II  activities  of  the  oil  majors,  particularly 
in  exploration  and  the  Canol  Project,  follqwed  by  Imperial’s  1947  Leduc  find, 
the  full  significance  of  the  developing  trend  made  its  impact  on  the  Al- 
berta  economy.  Major  multi-national  corporations  engaged  in  a  massive 
scramble  for  control  of  Alberta’s  resources,  a  process  which  has  continued 
with  almost  no  letup,  and  implanted  a  series  of  producing  operations  such 
as  Redwater  (1948),  Pembina  (1953),  Swan  Hills  (1954),  Rainbow  (1965)  and 
West  Pembina  (1977). 

In  the  late  1940s  and  early  1950s,  there  was  a  crucial  period  of 
pipeline  promotion  and  development  which  gave  rise  to  major  Canada-wide  pol¬ 
itical  struggles  over  continentalism,  culminating  in  the  infamous  "Pipeline 
Debate"  of  1956.  During  these  years  the  basis  of  Alberta's  pipeline  infra¬ 
structure  was  laid  in  place.  Imperial  Oil  organized  the  Interprovincial 
Pipeline  Company  (1949)  for  eastern  continental  markets  and  the  Trans  Mountain 


to 

D  Ibid.,  p.  108.  By  1935,  the  dominant  petroleum  companies  in  Al¬ 
berta  were  Royalite  Oil,  and  Foothills  Oil  and  Gas  Company,  Ltd.,  both  con¬ 
trolled  by  Imperial. 
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For  some  material  on  the  early  history  of  oil  in  Alberta  see  D.I. 
Istvanffy,  "Turner  Valley*  Its  Relationship  to  the  Development  of  Alberta’s 
Oil  Industry",  M.A.  thesis,  University  of  Alberta,  1950,  and  ’"Ihe  History 
of  Turner  Valley",  Alberta  Historical  Review,  Vol.  2,  No.  4,  October  1954, 
pp.  28-39j  F.K.  Beach  and  T. C.  Irwin,  The  History  of  Alberta  Oil,  Edmonton* 
Department  of  Mine$  and  the  Publicity  and  Travel  Bureau,  n.d. *  Ed  Gould, 

Oil*  The  History  of  Canada's  Oil  and  Gas  Industry,  Vancouver*  Hancock 
House,  n.d.j  Earle  Gray,  Ihe  Great  Canadian  Oil  Patch,  Toronto*  Maclean- 
Hunter  Limited,  1970. 
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Oil  Pipe  Line  Company  (1951)  for  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Natural  gas  trans¬ 
mission  lines  followed  soon  after,  notably  the  Canadian-Montana  line  south 
to  Montana,  the  Westcoast  Transmission  Company  to  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
and  the  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines  Company  for  eastern  continental  markets. 

All  these  pipeline  projects  were  executed  in  the  perspective  of  a  contin¬ 
ental  mainly  U.S. — market  and  were  majority  financed  and  owned  by  U.S. 
capital.  Despite  opposition,  the  Manning  Social  Credit  government  was  able 
to  drive  in  the  thin  edge  of  the  continentalist  wedge  against  anti-export 

forces  by  using  the  intense  Cold  War  atmosphere  and  the  "hot”  war  in  Korea 

£0 

(1950-53).  In  March,  1951»  the  provincial  cabinet  authorized  Alberta’s 
first  natural  gas  export.  Premier  Manning  announced  that  the  export,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Calgary  Herald,  was  "purely  for  defense  purposes  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  vital  Anaconda  copper  mining  company  operation  in  Montana. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  events  in  the  developing  pattern  of  con¬ 
tinental  integration  was  the  imposition  of  the  so-called  "National  Oil 
Policy",  which  became  a  primary  element  of  Canadian  energy  policy  during 
the  1960s.  The  policy  grew  out  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into 
Energy  (the  Borden  Commission)  appointed  by  the  Diefenbaker  Conservative 
government  and  was  formally  announced  by  George  Hees,  Minister  of  'Trade  and 
Commerce,  on  February  1,  I96I,  in  Ottawa. 

The  policy  instituted  a  north- south  National  Oil  Policy  line  at  the 
Ottawa  valley.  Areas  west  of  the  line  would  be  supplied  with  oil  from 
western  Canada,  largely  Alberta,  whereas  areas  east  of  the  line  would  be 


In  many  struggles  Social  Credit,  both  provincially  and  federally, 
allied  itself  with  the  federal  Liberals  who,  in  practice,  were  led  on  these 
major  development  questions  not  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Louis  St.  Laurent, 
but  by  the  U.S. -born  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  C.D.  Howe. 

6l 

Calgary  Herald.  March  22,  1951. 
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supplied  oil  imported  from  Venezuela  and  the  Middle  East.  Adoption  of 
the  National  Oil  Policy  meant  the  defeat  of  the  proposal  for  a  western- 
Canada- t o-Mon treal  oil  pipeline  put  forward  by  a  gruup  of  ’independent' 
Canadian  oil  companies  led  by  Home  Oil.  On  the  other  hand,  the  decision 
strengthened  the  position  of  the  multinational  'majors',  who  were  dominant 
in  imported  as  well  as  domestic  production,  and  left  Canada  vulnerable  to 
external  pressures  and  disruptions.  In  short,  there  was  a  cartelization 
of  the  Canadian  market  which  corresponded  to  the  interests  of  the  multi¬ 
national  'majors*  rather  than  "national  interests". 

While  at  the  time  the  price  of  Alberta  oil  was  higher  than  that  of 
imported  oil,  the  domestic  price  was  set  with  reference  to  the  Chicago 
market.  (Until  1973  the  price  in  Alberta  was  essentially  a  "netback"  price 
that  is,  the  Chicago  price  minus  transportation  costs  and  exchange  rate 
differentials  to  Alberta.)  By  not  extending  the  market  for  Alberta  pro¬ 
duction  to  Quebec  and  the  Atlantic  provinces,  the  federal  government  en¬ 
couraged  the  export  of  oil  (and  gas)  'surpluses'  to  the  U.S..  Indeed,  an 
explicit  objective  of  the  National  Oil  Policy  was  not  only  increased  dom¬ 
estic  production  but  increased  export  to  the  U.S..  Within  a  year  of  the 

policy’s  adoption,  major  increases  occurred  in  both  western  oil  production 
and  export. 

Since  natural  gas  and  oil  can  be  used  as  substitutes  in  many  activ¬ 
ities,  the  National  Oil  Policy  also  helped  block  the  expansion  of  Alberta 
gas  into  eastern  Canada.  Given  that  the  policy  left  eastern  Canada  depen¬ 
dent  on  lower-priced  imported  oil,  Alberta  natural  gas  could  not  compete 
for  the  market.  Of  course,  this  price  differential  was  due  not  to  'normal' 
market  forces  but  to  the  pricing  policies  of  the  multinational  majors,  who 
favoured  the  export  of  Canadian  natural  gas  to  the  U.S.  and  a  continental 


energy  program. 
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It  was  not  until  the  major  crisis  of  1973»  when  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  unilaterally  imposed  oil  price  controls  to  moderate  the  domestic  im¬ 
pact  of  the  convulsive  international  price  increases,  that  Canadian  pric¬ 
ing  was  disengaged  from  the  Chicago  market.  In  effect,  the  Alberta  price 
was  not  permitted  to  rise  to  the  Chicago  price  level  and,  for  exports,  the 
difference  between  the  Alberta  price  and  the  Chicago  price  was  appropriated 
by  the  federal  government  in  the  form  of  an  export  tax  to  be  used  to  sub¬ 
sidize  consumption  of  higher  cost  imported  oil  in  eastern  Canada. 

The  sharp  escalation  in  the  price  of  imported  oil  in  eastern  Canada 
relative  to  domestically  produced  oil  from  Alberta  also  led  to  an  east¬ 
ward  pipeline  extension  to  the  Montreal  area  to  increased  pressures,  still 
continuing,  for  further  pipeline  extensions  into  the  Atlantic  provinces. 
Concerns  with  security  of  supply  and  the  need  to  increase  supplies  of  non- 
OPEC  oil,  compounded  by  fears  of  Quebec  ’separation*,  also  contributed  to 
the  drive  to  insure  eastern  Canadian  industry  an  adequate  supply  of  oil 
below  world  market  prices.  With  the  threat  of  cheaper  imported  oil  having 
disappeared,  oil  and  gas  interests  in  Alberta  .and  the  Alberta  government 
reaped  a  dramatic  increase  in  their  eastern  *  leverage 9  and  the  disarray 
of  the  National  Oil  Policy. 

The  National  Oil  Policy  episode  reveals  much  about  the  class  and  sec¬ 
tional  forces  behind  the  structural  development  of  'integrated*  or  country¬ 
wide  markets  in  Canada  under  various  so-called  "national  policies”.  For 
example,  it  is  significant  that  manufacturing,  banking,  and  railways, 
backed  by  particular  interests  and  state  policies,  could  see  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  Canadian  markets  while  certain  other  important  markets,  like 
coil  and  oil,  have  appeared  as  anything  but  "national"  in  character. 

The  massive  influx  of  foreign,  especially  U.S.,  capital, and  the  grow¬ 
ing  continentalization  of  the  economy  spawned  a  group  of  Alberta-based 
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capitalists  in  "independent"  oil  and  gas  companies,  natural  resource- 
related  service  and  consulting  operations,  construction,  and  land  dealing 
and  development.  In  particular,  the  government-initiated  A.G.T.L.  developed 
as  a  key  cdntre  for  some  Alberta-based  capital,  although  A.G.T.L.  was  by  no 
means  fully  controlled  hy  Alberta  capital.  By  the  1970s,  A.G.T.L.  had 
grown  into  one  of  the  largest  gas  pipeline  companies  in  Canada  (with  about 
5,400  miles  of  pipeline).  When  the  Conservatives  came  to  power  the  number 
of  provincial  government  appointees  on  the  Board  of  A.G.T.L.  was  increased 
from  two  to  four  to  strengthen  the  position  of  Alberta  capital  and  A.G.T.L. 
was  encouraged  to  diversify  its  operations.  As  the  leading  element  of 
Foothills  Pipe  Lines  Ltd.,  A.G.T.L. 's  most  publicized  success  has  been  to 
win  federal  government  approval  to  build  and  operate  the  first  major  northern 
gas  pipeline  in  North  America.  However,  the  Foothills  victory  over  the 
rival  Arctic  Gas  Pipeline  Ltd. ,  a  powerful  continentalist  consortium^  from 
which  A.G.T.L.  broke  away  in  1974,  has  still  to  be  realized.  The  A.G.T.L. 
monopoly  has  also  become  heavily  involved  in  efforts  to  "diversify"  the 
provincial  economy,  notably  in  the  development  of  a  $350  million  gas  ethy¬ 
lene  plant  near  Red  Deer  through  its  subsidiary  Alberta  Gas  Ethylene  Com¬ 
pany  Ltd.  •  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  "world-scale"  petrochemical  complexes 
geared  to  a  continental  market  that  are  now  under  development.  The  growth 
of  a  major  petrochemical  industry  in  the  later  1970s  is  dwarfing  previous 
limited  petrochemical  development  under  Social  Credit,  and  marks  a  new 
trend  in  the  Alberta  economy.  However,  since  the  Conservatives’  "diver¬ 
sification"  program  is  substantially  dependent  upon  oil  and  gas  production, 
their  program  may  actually  be  an  "intensification  of  dependency". 


Arctic  Gas  Pipeline  Ltd.  included  Imperial  Oil,  Gulf,  several  other 
major  U.S.  oil  and  gas  companies,  Shell,  the  Canadian  Development  Corpor¬ 
ation,  Consumer's  Gas,  Canadian  National  Railways,  and  Canadian  Pacific  In¬ 
vestments.  The  consortium  claimed  to  have  expended  over  $100  million  in 
its  bid  to  develop  its  proposed  Mackenzie  Valley  pipeline. 
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Figures  such  as  Robert  Blair,  president  of  A.G.T.L.  since  19 66  and 
"the  Financial  Post*s  ’’Businessman  of  the  Year"  in  1977»  exemplify  a  prom¬ 
inent  type  of  Alberta— based  capitalist* ^  Blair,  who  is  also  a  director 
of  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  Dofasco,  and  Canron,  is  widely  known  as  a  "nation¬ 
alist",  presumably,  a  Canadian  nationalist*  However,  Blair  and  other 
"nationalists"  and  "provincialists"  in  the  higher  strata  of  the  business 
class  in  Alberta  tend  to  be  accumulating  their  capital  by  promoting  con¬ 
tinental  integration#,  They  have  found  that  facilitating  continental,  mar¬ 
kets  and  foreign  control  of  Canadian  resources,  such  as  through  the  pro¬ 
posed  Canadian-U.S*  "gas  swaps"  that  are  a  vital  part  of  the  Foothills 
pipeline  project,  is  highly  profitable  and,  perhaps,  their  "leg  up"  on  out¬ 
side  rivals.  This  is  an  English  Canadian  "nationalism"  different  from 
that  of  the  early  "National  Policy"  period,  which  was  often  allied  with 
British  imperialism,  and  different  from  traditional  labour  calls  for  econ¬ 
omic  independence  and  sovereignty.  Although  the  A.G.T.L. -Foothills  group¬ 
ing  has  successfully  mounted  a  challenge  to  the  dominance  of  U.S.  capital 
in  certain  areas,  it  is  at  best  an  open  question,  and  probably  unlikely 
that  this  or  any  other  section  of  Alberta  capital  will  supercede  Imperial 
Oil  and  other  U.S.  monopoly  capital  as  the  major  force  in  Alberta,  as  long 
as  private  capital  accumulation  and  continentalist  collaboration  dominates 
development. 
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''For  brief  if  superficial  mentions  of  some  other  figures  see  Alan 
Hustak,  Peter  Lougheedi  a  biography.  Toronto i  McClelland  and  Stewart, 
1979;  Peter  Newman,  op.  cit. ,  pp..  245-253;  Christina  Newman,  "The  New  Power 
in  the  West",  Saturday  Night,  September  1976,  pp.  17— 23 s  Jan  van  der  Feyst, 
"Alberta,  the  search  for  economic  independence",  Canadian  Business,  Novem¬ 
ber  1976,  pp.  22-30;  Suzanne  Zwarun,  "Camelot  West",  Maclean* s.  April  18, 
1977*  PP*  28-42;  Philip  Smith,  The  Treasure-Seekers  1  The  Men  Who  Built 
Oil,  Toronto 1  Macmillan  of  Canada,  1979. 


The  Working  Glass  and  the  Future 


The  most  consistent  economic  force  pitted  against  the  power  of  both 
central  Canadian  and  U.S.  capital  has  not  been  Alberta-based  capital,  but 
labour.  Indeed,  a  measure  of  the  degree  of  '’independence”  of  Alberta-based 
capital  has  been  its  long  history  of  collaboration  with  outside  capitals 
in  common  cause  against  Alberta  labour. 

In  Alberta’s  early  years,  the  drive  for  rapid  capital  accumulation 
intensified  the  exploitation  of  labour,  exacerbating  the  relations  between 
labour  and  capital.  Labour  organization  took  root  in  railways,  coal  min¬ 
ing,  and  construction,  especially  in  the  main  centres  of  Lethbridge,  Medicine 
Hat,  Calgary,  and  Edmonton.  As  noted  in  the  previous  chapter,  by  the  time 
of  provincial  autonomy,  key  local  unions  had  been  organized,  municipal 
labour  councils  formed  (Calgary  in  the  early  1900s  and  Edmonton  in  1906), 
and  independent  labour  political  activity  was  first  appearing.  These  were 
important  organizational  advances  for  the  working  class  in  Alberta,  parti¬ 
cularly  as  they  were  won  in  the  face  of  "the  new  and  fiercely  individual¬ 
istic  employing  class  in  Western  Canada  who  were  Social  Darwinists  to  the 
64 

core.”  For  example,  in  1903?  following  a  strike  against  the  C.P. R.  by 
the  U.S. -centered  United  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees,  the  then  Sena¬ 
tor  James  S.  Lougheed  of  Calgary  attempted  to  amend  the  Canadian  criminal 
code  to  provide  for  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  non-British  subjects 
who  entered  Canada  and  urged  workers  to  seek  an  improvement  in  wages  or 
conditions. 

As  capitalist  development  created  the  working  class  in  Alberta,  so 
its  continued  expansion  brought  the  working  class  closer  to  political  centre 


Irving  Abella,  The  Canadian  Labour  Movement,  1902-1960,  Historical 
Booklet  No.  28,  Ottawa*  The  Canadian  Historical  Association,  1975?  P«  5* 
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stage*  Increasing  waves  of  strike/lockout  activity  occurred,  reaching 
peaks  in  1906,  1909,  1912,  191?,  and  1919*  The  Dominion  government  had 
established  a  Department  of  Labour  in  1900  and  was  soon  active  in  report¬ 
ing  and  conciliation  in  Alberta*  One  of  the  most  serious  strikes  in  early 
Alberta,  that  of  500  Lethbridge  miners  against  the  Alberta  Railway  and  Ir¬ 
rigation  Company  in  1906,  actually  gave  rise  to  Mackenzie  King’s  anti¬ 
labour  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act  (190?),  the  key  piece  of  Can¬ 
adian  labour  legislation  during  the  succeeding  two  decades*  The  Provin¬ 
cial  Liberals,  who  had  "a  good  deal  of  hostility  towards  the  demands  of 

65 

organized  labour”,  ^  were  compelled  by  the  Lethbridge  strike  and  other 
bitter  class  battles  erupting  in  the  coal  fields  and  rail  centres  to  re¬ 
cognize  that  an  important  new  question  was  on  Alberta’s  historical  agenda* 

In  February  190?,  on  the  motion  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  W.  Cushing, 
the  legislature  approved  the  appointment  of  a  commission  "to  make  inquiries 
into  conditions  of  labour  interests  with  a  view  to  obtaining  all  possible 
information  with  regard  to  any  differences  existing  between  capital  and 
labour,  in  order  that  the  government  may  be  able  to  frame  legislation  look¬ 
ing  toward  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  of  this  nature. 

This  report  of  the  commission  was  divided  on  controversial  issues, 
so  avoided  taking  positions.  Thus,  it  pointed  out  that  the  working  day  in 
mines  varied  from  8  to  12  hours,  but  suggested  no  labour  standard.  How¬ 
ever,  in  what  was  one  of  the  first  provincial  acts  directly  affecting  lab- 

■^L.G*  Thomas,  The  Liberal  Party  in  Alberta t  A  History  of  Politics 
in  the  Province  of  Alberta,  1905-1921,  p.  49* 
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Labour  Gazette.  Vol.  VII,  1906,  190?,  pp.  943-944. 
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our,  the  Assembly  approved  legislation  in  1908  establishing,  at  least  on 
paper,  the  8-hour  day  in  Alberta’s  mines.  Also  passed  in  1908  was  the 
first  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act, 

Over  the  course  of  many  years,  Alberta  labour  was  able  to  win  some 
concessions,  especially  during  militant  periods  such  as  the  late  1910s, 

For  instance,  coinciding  with  the  strike  wave  of  1917,  the  highest  that 
Alberta  had  ever  seen  and  which  accounted  for  nearly  30  percent  of  all 
strike/lockout  activity  in  Canada  (as  measured  by  time  lost),  the  provin¬ 
cial  Liberal  government  passed  an  Alberta  Factory  Act,  This  marked  the 
first,  albeit  limited,  minimum  wage  legislation  in  Canada;  establishments 
covered  by  the  Act  faced  a  minimum  wage  requirement  of  $1.50  per  shift  for 
male  workers  and  $1,00  per  shift  for  apprentices.  In  1920,  this  time  fol¬ 
lowing  B.C.  and  Manitoba,  the  act  was  amended  for  women, ^  In  1918,  the 
legislature  passed  an  expanded  Compensation  Act  which  moved  towards  the 
principle  of  compulsory  coverage  regardless  of  fault. 

However,  for  virtually  all  provincial  governments  since  1905,  labour 
has  been  viewed  as  a  force  potentially  threatening  to  propertied  interests 
and  the  social  status  quo,  particularly  in  its  voicing  of  socialist  con— 


In  the  territorial  period,  An  Ordinance  respecting  Masters  and  Ser¬ 
vants  was  approved  on  September  26,  1879.  In  the  late  1880s  and  1890s,  or¬ 
dinances  were  passed  relating  to  liens  for  "mechanics,  machinists  and 
others”,  which  later  included  threshers.  In  the  late  1890s,  ordinances 
relating  to  mine  safety  and  labour  conditions  appeared;  however,  much  of 
this  legislation  was  weak  indeed.  Once,  when  a  restriction  on  the  working 
day,  for  some  reason,  was  included  in  a  mining  ordinance  and  passed,  the 
clause  was  amended  out  the  succeeding  year.  ’Ihe  Municipal  Ordinance  of 
1897  gave  municipal  councils  authority  to  pass  early  closing  bylaws.  In 
1898,  child  and  female  labour  in  mines  was  prohibited. 

68 

See  Labour  Gazette,  1920,  p.  11 91,  It  should  not  be  assumed  that 
the  Liberal  government  had  changed  its  class  nature.  The  factory  legis¬ 
lation  was  only  one  side  of  the  picture.  The  Liberals  also  passed,  for 
example,  "The  Patriotic  Tax  Act"  (1917)  and  an  act  to  establish  a  provin¬ 
cial  police  force  (1917) • 
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cepts.  Thus,  the  acceleration  and  maturing  of  capitalist  development— and 
the  working  class— has  carried  with  it  a  haunting  fear  for  the  Alberta  es¬ 
tablishment,  Expressions  of  this  theme  can  be  found  occasionally,  and 
usually  euphemistically,  such  as  hinted  in  Premier  Lougheed's  1974  speech 
to  the  Calgary  Chamber  of  Commerce*  "I  doubt  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
point  out  that  with  this  province  and  with  this  diversification  will  come 
also  some  problems  and  growing  pains  in  terms  of  material  and  manpower 
shortages  in  the  short  term  and  in  the  longer  term,  greater  propensity  for 
labour  disputes.”69  Less  vague  have  been  the  series  of  specific  anti-labour 
actions  advocated  and  taken  by  the  Conservative  government,  notably  in  sup¬ 
port  of  federal  wage  controls  beginning  in  1975*  in  anti-strike  legislation 
(Bill  41)  against  provincial  employees  in  1977,  and  in  regulations  further 
restricting  the  political  rights  of  provincial  public  employees  in  1978. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  struggle  between  labour  and  capital  has  entered  a 
new  phase  in  which  the  provincial  business  class  has  chosen  to  make  in¬ 
creased  use  of  the  state  to  weaken  labour  and  control  collective  bargaining 
as  a  means  of  maintaining  rapid  capital  accumulation.^  Ibis,  in  turn,  has 
compelled  an  increased  level  of  labour  organization,  strike-lockout  activity 
and  independent  political  action.  If  history  be  a  judge,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  working  class  in  Alberta  can  be  contained  by  the  state  or  serious¬ 
ly  divided  and  weakened  by  the  ideology  of  "regionalism”,  or  other  forms 
of  'sectionalism**  these  have  appeared  before  and,  despite  almost  over- 

69 

Premier  E.P.  Lougheed,  op.  cit.,  p.  8. 

70 

One  significant  indicator  of  the  trend  has  been  the  shift  in  the 
relative  shares  of  Alberta's  gross  domestic  product  between  1971  and  1977* 
towards  corporate  profits  away  from  wages  and  salaries,  farm  income,  and 
small  business  income.  See  Ed  Shaffer,  ”0il  and  Class  in  Alberta”. 
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whelming  difficulties,  were  overcome.  In  the  meantime,  Alberta  capital's 
direction  and  alignments  seem  increasingly  clear. 

In  its  rivalry  with  central  Canadian  capital,  Alberta  capital  has 

made  considerable  use  of  its  most  powerful  lever  for  capital  accumulation _ 

the  Alberta  state.  By  maintaining  various  selected  "provincial  rights" 
postures,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  control  of  natural  resources 
production  and  pricing,  transportation,  and  taxation,  Alberta  capital  has 
helped  stmgthen  its  positions— and  those  of  U.S.  capital— against  central 
Canadian  capital.  However,  the  westward  shift  in  wealth  and  the  locus  of 
economic  power  in  Canada  has  exacerbated  tensions  within  the  Canadian 
state  structure  and  society  (especially  since  the  1973  oil  price  increases 
and  the  November  15,  1976,  election  of  the  Parti  Quebecois  in  French  Can¬ 
ada),  and  weakened  resistance  to  further  takeover  of  the  Canadian  economy 
by  U.S.  capital. 

At  the  same  time,  Alberta  capital  is  aggressively  seeking  a  leading 
position  over  central  Canadian  and  B.C.  capital  in  the  scramble  for  the 
natural  resources  of  northern  Canada.  Alberta  capital  aspires  to  a  "place 
in  the  sun"  as  a  continentalist  "gateway  province"  to  the  north,  making 
Alberta  a  transportation  corridor  and  staging  area  for  "northern  develop¬ 
ment".  In  the  northward  drive  of  Alberta  capital,  the  people  of  Alberta 
and  Canada,  especially  the  Native  Peoples,  are  witnessing  a  pattern  of 
development  with  which  they  have  had  a  long  and  painful  familiarity.  Al¬ 
berta  capital,  allied  with  U.S.  capital,  is  doing  unto  the  north — the  new 
North-West — what  "eastern"  capital  and  its  British  allies  did  unto  them. 

Ihe  aggressors  have  changed  a  little,  but  the  victims  have  not. 


« 
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Conclusion 

Ihis  thesis  has  tried  to  work  out  a  general  framework  for  the  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  economic  development  of  Alberta.  Most  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  broad  lines  of  development,  particularly  structural  features, 
periodicization,  and  certain  relationships  of  Alberta’s  development  to  Can¬ 
adian  and  international  development. 

Of  necessity,  the  treatment  of  many  aspects  of  Alberta’s  development, 
especially  in  the  fields  of  social  and  political  history  and  anthropology, 
has  been  limited  or  omitted  entirely,  although  these  aspects  could  be  in¬ 
tegrated  into  a  larger  general  history.  It  must  be  noted  that  there  are 
still  many  areas  where  much  research  needs  to  be  undertaken  in  order  to 
tell  particular  ’stories'  of  central  importance  in  the  development  of  Al¬ 
berta  and  the  western  interior.  The  thesis  has  mentioned  the  lack  of 
significant  statistical  materials  and  pointed  towards  the  need  for  basic 
research  in  a  variety  of  areas  such  as  labour  union  and  co-operative  his— 
tory,  the  history  of  particular  aspects  of  statement  development,  'sectoral* 
or  industry  histories  (especially  in  mining,  manufacturing,  utilities,  and 
land  dealing) ,  and  the  histories  of  scientific  and  technological  development. 

Despite  the  considerable  number  and  variety  of  changes  which  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  'academic'  literature  on  the  development  of  Alberta  and  the 
western  interior,  virtually  all  approaches  have  been  affected  deeply  by 
the  ideology  of  colonialism  and  imperialism  in  Canada.  This  influence  was 
most  evident  in  the  years  until  World  War  I— the  ’high’  period  of  modern 
imperialism  and  colonialism.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  modification  and 
generally  growing  differentiation  among  approaches,  reflecting  the  effects 
of  various  crises  (such  as  followed  from  World  War  I  and  the  Great  Depres¬ 
sion)  and  mounting  democratic  pressures  (such  as  the  rise  of  the  labour 
and  farm  movements) •  However,  the  process  has  been  neither  uniform  nor 
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continuous,  in  particular,  there  have  also  heen  times  of  regression  or 
reaction,  notably  during  the  Gold  War  with  its  attendant  deluge  of  U.S. 
"social  science".  While  one  can  observe  some  isolated  general  trends 
among  the  approaches,  the  existing  historiographical  writings  have  yet  to 
develop  adequate  means  of  treating  the  many  interrelated,  complex,  and 
often  contradictory  elements  of  the  approaches  and  of  recognizing  the  pro¬ 
found  significance  of  imperialism  and  colonialism  as  it  has  suffused  the 
academic  literature  on  Canada  and  Alberta. 

One  of  the  primary  concerns,  if  not  preoccupations,  in  much  of  the 
received  literature  has  been  the  position  of  Alberta  and  "the  West"  as  a 
whole  in  the  Confederation  arrangements  and  the  Canadian  economy.  Various 
approaches  have  felt  compelled  to  introduce  implicitly  or  explicitly  the 
theme  of  economic  "exploitation"  and  related  notions  of  "unfairness", 
"imbalance",  "unevenness",  "inequality",  "dependency",  etc.  in  describing 
economic  relationships  and  processes  which  gave  rise  to  this  position. 

This  thesis  emphasizes  not  only  that  the  concept  of  exploitation  is  funda¬ 
mental  to  understanding  development  in  Alberta,  but  that  any  serious  use 
of  the  concept  requires  as  a  necessary  economic  underpinning  some  theory 
of  value. 

The  thesis  attempts  to  demonstrate  the  applicability  of  the  Marxist 
approach  to  exploitation  and  capitalist  development,  including  Lenin’s 
theory  of  imperialism  and  state-*monopoly  capitalism,  to  development  in 
the  western  interior.  While  some  consideration  is  given  to  pre-capitalist 
development,  the  primary  focus  is  on  qualitative  changes  and  structural 
forces  in  the  evolution  of  capitalism  in  Alberta. 

With  respect  to  periodicization,  development  in  Alberta  can  be  divided 
into  three  main  periods,  the  first  two  predominated  by  the  primitive  com¬ 
munal  mode  of  production  and  the  third  predominated  by  the  capitalist  mode. 
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While,  in  principle,  the  first  two  periods  could  be  collapsed  into  one, 
the  thesis  takes  the  view  that  the  penetration  of  the  fur  trade  beginning 
in  the  later  1700s  and  the  introduction  of  early  colonialism  and  certain 
capitalist  elements  into  the  Prairies  deserves  to  be  recognized  separately 
as  a  prelude  or  transitional  period  to  capitalism.  The  victory  of  cap¬ 
italism,  achieved  by  about  I885,  ushered  in  'modem*  development  in  Al¬ 
berta.  This  began  the  third  period  which  itself  has  several  phases,  the 
most  decisive  early  phases  being  marked  by  the  appearance  of  modem  im¬ 
perialism  (monopoly  capitalism)  towards  the  turn  of  the  century  and  the 
emergence  of  state-monopoly  capitalism  during  World  War  I. 

The  thesis  focuses  on  the  initial  elements  of  capitalist  development 
in  the  western  interior  to  identify  internal  and  external  aspects  of  the 
process  during  the  transition  to  capitalism  and  the  political  economic 
determinants  of  Canadian  state  control  in  the  formation  of  the  North-West 
Territories.  It  is  argued  that  the  "National  Policy"  and  the  emergence  of 
"provincial  autonomy"  had  a  definite  class  and  sectional  character  which 
is  at  least  partially  revealed  through  analysis  of  the  process  of  "internal 
colonization"  in  the  North-West  Territories.  In  particular,  the  latter  pro¬ 
cess,  which  involved  the  establishing  of  Canadian  state  power,  the  removal 
of  the  Native  population  from  developable  lands,  the  building  of  a  trans¬ 
portation  and  communications  infrastructure,  rapid  and  extensive  white 
settlement,  the  organization  of  a  productive  system  structured  towards  pri¬ 
mary  production  based  on  agriculture  and  mineral  extraction,  and  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  Canadian  home  market  under  the  control  of  central  Canadian 
industry  and  banking,  underlines  the  'bourgeois  nationalist*  character  of 
the  National  Policy  and  its  central  Canadian  orientation,  expansionism,  and 
special  relationship  with  British  capitalism. 
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The  rise  of  modern  imperialism  rapidly  accelerated  capitalist  dev¬ 
elopment  in  Alberta  and  left  in  its  wake  heightened  exploitation  and  un¬ 
evenness  of  development.  The  thesis  stresses  the  central  importance  of 
the  capitalist  tendencies  towards  concentration  and  centralization,  es¬ 
pecially  with  respect  to  imperialism's  first  essential  feature,  that  is, 
the  concentration  of  production  and  capital  to  the  point  where  monopoly 
capital  (roughly,,  "big  business”)  came  to  dominate  the  world  capitalist 
economy.  The  other  essential  features  are  also  treated*  there  is  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  growth  of  monopoly  in  banking  and  the  emergence  of  finance 
capital,  of  the  pronounced  significance  of  capital  export,  and  of  the 
questions  of  economic  and  territorial  division  and  rivalry.  Much  specific 
historical  material  is  available  to  evidence  and  illustrate  the  role  of 
all  these  factors  in  the  Alberta  context.  It  is  concluded  that  imperialism 
in  both  its  particular  features  and  as  a  whole  has  had  a  profound  effect 
in  structuring  development  and  the  forms  of  exploitation  in  Alberta,  in¬ 
cluding  the  character  of  the  provincial  state  and  its  position  in  the  Can¬ 
adian  federal  state  system.  Moreover,  the  present  study  of  this  aspect  of 
Canadian  development  lends  explanatory  support  to  those  theories  which  re¬ 
cognize  that  Canada  evolved  from  colony  (and  semi-colony)  to  an  imperialist 
state,  albeit  a  lesser  imperialist  state  with  special  ties  to  British  and, 
later,  U.S.  imperialism. 

Counteracting  naive  populist  notions  of  Alberta’s  development,  the 
thesis  draws  attention  to  signs  of  the  maturing  of  capitalism  and  the  rise 
of  the  working  class  in  Alberta  and  recognizes  that  the  evolution  has  been 
shaped  decisively  by  the  subordinate  and  constrained  character  of  early 
capital  accumulation  in  Alberta.  Specific  patterns  of  local  capital  accum¬ 
ulation  are  highlighted  together  with  some  substantiating  data  newly  com¬ 
piled  from  early  official  companies  records.  In  order  to  underscore  the 
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significance  of  the  growth  of  the  working  class,  there  is  an  analysis  of 
the  class  structure  of  Alberta  including  a  discussion  on  the  development 
of  capitalism  in  Alberta  agriculture.  Also,  to  amplify  aspects  of  the 
evolution  of  the  working  class  consideration  is  given  to  labour  conditions, 
scientific  and  technological  transformation,  and  the  class  struggle  as  it 
has  affected  labour  union  development. 

The  Canadian  state  at  all  levels  has  played  a  fundamental  and  deter¬ 
mining  role  in  the  course  of  capitalist  development  in  Alberta,  especially 
so  with  the  emergence  of  state-monopoly  capitalism  during  World  War  I. 
Certain  key  aspects  of  the  composition  and  policies  of  the  several  provin¬ 
cial  governments  in  Alberta  since  the  formation  of  the  settler  state  are 
described  to  help  identify  and  outline  the  changing  class  and  sectional 
alignments  of  political  economic  forces  in  Alberta*  s  state  development. 

In  viewing  the  development  of  Alberta  capital  and  the  Alberta  section 
of  the  Canadian  bourgeoisie  attention  is  given  to  the  rise  of  U.S.  imper¬ 
ialism  in  Alberta,  especially  in  relation  to  petroleum  development.  Ihe 
particular  ’triangular*  relationship  among  Alberta  capital,  central  Canadian 
capital,  and  U.S.  capital  has  been  complex  and  varying,  involving  as  it  does 
both  coincidence  and  conflicts  of  interest  and,  correspondingly,  both  col¬ 
laboration  and  rivalry.  The  thesis  attempts  to  note  some  features  of  this 
special  relationship  and  concludes  with  a  reckoning  of  the  current  align¬ 
ment  and  direction  of  Alberta  capital.  However,  as  important  as  the  re¬ 
lations  among  capitals  and  capitalists  may  be,  the  fundamental  determinant 
of  the  course  of  capitalist  development  remains  the  relationship  of  capital 
and  wage-labour.  The  historical  growth  and  dynamism  of  the  working  class 
suggests  that  this  latter  relationship  will  come  increasingly  to  the  fore 
in  future  years. 

Appendix  I  has  been  supplied  as  supporting  material  to  the  tables  and 
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other  observations  relating  to  companies  records.  Appendix  II  was  sup¬ 
plied  to  overview  some  of  the  theoretical  background  assumed  in  the  main 
body  of  the  thesis.  In  both  the  main  body  of  the  thesis  and  the  appen¬ 
dices,  there  is  extensive  quotation  and  citation  of  original  writings  by 
Marx,  Engels,  and  Lenin.  This  was  done,  despite  its  length,  as  an  attempt 
to  pin  down  and  make  explicit  particular  theoretical  and  'textual*  issues 
or  interpretations.  Also,  since  many  persons  have  neither  the  time  nor 
library  facilities  to  follow  up  references,  the  thesis  has  tried  to  save 
them  some  difficulty  by  entering  in  the  text  or  footnoting  at  length  mat¬ 
erial  which  might  be  of  particular  interest  or  help  in  clarifying  points 
for  such  readers.  This  practical  concern  was  also  behind  the  use  of  rather 
lengthy  quotations  from  a  considerable  number  of  Canadian  writers  in  other 
chapters,  especially  the  preliminary  literature  review.  While  the  writer 
is  aware  that  this  judgement  might  have  the  attendant  problem  of  cluttering 
the  reader's  view  of  the  forest  with  thickets  of  trees,  it  was  felt  that 
the  organization  of  chapters,  tables,  and  appendices  might  be  of  some  use¬ 
ful  value  in  directing  readers  to  the  particular  material  which  may— or  may 


not — interest  them. 
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The  following  appendix  was  worked  up  from  companies  records  of 
the  Companies  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Consumer  and  Corporate  Af- 
fairs_of  the  Province  of  Alberta  and  from  various  issues  of  the  North- 
West  Territories  Gazette.  Alberta  Gazette,  Ordinances  of  the  North^ 
West  Territories,  and  Statutes  of  Alberta.  Acknowledgement  is  given 
to  the  employees  of  the  Companies  Branch  and  Legislature  Library  of 
the  Province  of  Alberta  for  their  efficient  co-operation  in  this  re¬ 
search.  It  is  hoped  that  by  reproducing  these  tables  later  researchers 
may  be  spared  some  labour  and  expense  or,  at  least,  have  a  basis  upon 
which  to  improve  what  is  presented  here. 
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Table  A.  1 

Incorporations  of  Privately-Owned  Companies 
in  Alberta  under  N.W.T.  Companies  Ordinances^- 


Name  of  Company 


Alberta 
Centre  ^ 


Author¬ 

ized 

capital 


4 


Date  of 

Incorp-^ 

oration-5 


188? 


1. 

The  Calgary  Lumber 

Co.  (Ltd.) 

Calgary 

$ 

85,000 

Aug. 3/87 

2. 

The  Calgary  Electric 
Lighting  Co.  (Ltd.) 

Calgary 

$ 

25,000 

Sept. 2/87 

1889 

3. 

The  Herald  Publishing 
Co. 

Calgary 

$ 

10,000 

Apr. 15/89 

4. 

The  Alberta  Turf  Club 
Association  (Ltd.) 

Calgary 

$ 

15,000 

Aug. 23/89 

5. 

The  Edmonton  Building 
and  Investment  Co. 

(Ltd. ) 

Edmonton 

$ 

2,000 

Aug. 30/89 

6. 

The  Calgary  Street 
Railway  Co.  (Ltd.) 

Calgary 

$ 

10,000 

Dec. 24/89 

1890 


The  Calgary  Amateur 
Athletic  Association 

Calgary 

$ 

3,000 

Apr.  28/90 

The  Southern  Alberta 

Turf  Association  (Ltd. )  Macleod 

$ 

10,000 

May  29/90 

The  Lethbridge  Building 
Co. 

Lethbridge 

$ 

12,000 

Sept. 2/90 

The  Alberta  Rink  Co. 

Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

8,000 

Sept. 11/90 
(May  30/02) 

Adminis¬ 
trative 
Number  if 
stated  c 

(A.  N,  j 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


No.  1 


10. 


5io 


Author- 

Date  of 

Name  of  Company 

Alberta 

ized 

Incorp- 

Centre 

capital 

oration 

1989 

11.  The  Calgary  Woollen 


Manufacturing  Co. 

Calgary 

$ 

25,000 

Jan.  31/91 

* 

12.  The  Alberta  Hotel  Co. 
Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

99,000 

Apr.  10/91 
(June  20/02) 

No.  2 

13.  The  Alberta  Petroleum 
Land  Development  Co. 
Ltd. 

Pincher  Creek 

$ 

100,000 

May  1/91 

* 

14.  The  Edmonton  Electric 
Lighting  and  Power  Co. 

Edmonton 

$ 

10,000 

Oct. 24/91 

* 

15.  Boome  and  May,  Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

15,000 

Dec. 19/91 

* 

1892 

16.  The  Cardston  Co.  Ltd. 

Cardston 

$ 

10,000 

Mar. 11/92 

* 

17.  The  Lethbridge  Turf 
and  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion 

Lethbridge 

$ 

7,000 

Apr. 14/92 

* 

18.  The  Sarnia  Ranching 

Co.  (Ltd.) 

Lethbridge 

$ 

40,000 

June  17/92 

* 

1893 

19*  The  Edmonton  Real 

Estate  and  Investment 
Co.  Ltd. 

Edmonton 

$ 

10,000 

May  12/93 

* 

20.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Transfer  Co. 
Ltd. 

Banff 

$ 

20,000 

June  12/93 

* 

21.  The  Edmonton  District 
Telephone  Co.  Ltd. 

Edmonton 

$ 

10,000 

July  10/93 

* 

22.  The  Alberta  Transfer 

Co.  Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

15,000 

Nov. 22/93 

* 
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Author-  Date  of 


Name 

of  Company 

Alberta 

Centre 

ized 

capital 

Incorp¬ 

oration 

A.N. 

1894 

23. 

The  Willow  Creek  Cattle 
Co .  Ltd . 

Calgary 

$ 

95,000 

Mar. 31/94 

* 

24 

The  Medicine  Hat  Prin¬ 
ting  and  Publishing 

Co.  (Ltd.) 

Medicine 

Hat 

$ 

2,000 

Apr. 30/ 94 
(Apr. 14/02) 

No.  3 

25. 

The  Innisfail  Dairy 
and  Stock  Co. 

Innisfail 

$ 

10,000 

June  5/94 

* 

26. 

The  Lethbridge  and 
Cardston  Telephone  Co. 
Ltd. 

Lethbridge 
or  Cardston 

$ 

10,000 

July  11/94 

* 

27. 

The  Neil son  Furniture 

Co.  Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

10,000 

Oct. 3/94 

* 

28. 

Koney  Island  Sporting 
Co.  Ltd.  (Coney  Island 
Sporting  Co.  Ltd.) 

Edmonton 

$ 

2,000 

Nov. 23/94 
(Apr. 21/02) 

No.  4 

1896 

29. 

The  Calgary  Turf  Associ¬ 
ation 

Calgary 

$ 

3,000 

Sept. 28/96 

* 

1897 

30. 

The  Medicine  Hat  Trading  Medicine 

Co.  (Ltd.)  Hat 

$ 

10,000 

June  12/97  No.  5 

31. 

The  Star  Mining  Co. 

(Ltd. ) 

South 

Edmonton 

$ 

5,000 

Aug.  9/97 

* 

32. 

The  Prince- Kerr  Ranch 

Co.  (Ltd.) 

Calgary 

$ 

30,000 

Oct.  30/97 
(July  14/04) 

No.  6 

1898 

33. 

The  Bulletin  Co. 

(The  Bulletin  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Edmonton 

$ 

5,000 

(50,000) 

Apr. 26/98  * 

(Nov. 24/05)  No. 242 
(No.  13) 
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Name 

of  Company 

Alberta 

Centre 

Author¬ 

ized 

capital 

Date  of 
Incorp¬ 
oration 

A.N. 

34. 

La  Compagnie  de  Moulins 
de  Morinville,  Limitee 

Morinville 

$ 

2,500 

July  28/98 

* 

35. 

The  Free  Lance  Publish¬ 
ing  Co. 

Wetaskiwin 

$ 

1,500 

July  28/98 

* 

36. 

The  Lethbridge  Sheep 

Co. 

Lethbridge 

$ 

20,000 

Nov. 11/98  No. 978 
(Apr. 15/05)  (No. 372) 

1899 

37. 

The  Calgary  Clothing 

Co. ,  Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

10,000 

Jan. 6/99 
(July  14/02) 

No.  7 

■ 

00 

0^ 

The  Lacombe  Co-oper¬ 
ative  Association 

Lacombe 

$ 

3,000 

Feb. 23/99 
(Sept. 25/02) 

* 

39. 

The  Union  Threshing 

Co. ,  Ltd. 

Lamoureux 

$ 

4,000 

Feb. 23/99 
(Apr. 25/02) 

* 

bo. 

The  Drowning  Ford 

Ranch  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Medicine 

Hat 

$ 

botooo 

Mar. 6/ 99 
(July  23/02) 

No.  8 

41. 

The  Lethbridge  Co¬ 
operative  Association 

Lethbridge 

$ 

10,000 

Mar. 6/99 
(May  2/02) 

No.  9 

42. 

The  Medicine  Hat  Ranch 
Co.  (Ltd.) 

Medicine 

Hat 

$ 

75,000 

June  l/99 
(May  12/02) 

No.  8A 

43. 

Farmer's  Milling  Co., 
Ltd. 

Fort 

Saskatchewan 

$ 

30,000 

June  l/99 

* 

44. 

The  Edmonton  Printing 

Co. ,  Ltd. 

Edmonton 

$ 

5,000 

June  30/99 

* 

45. 

La  Compagnie  d'Elevateur 

et  de  Moulin  a  Farine 

de  Morinville,  Limitee  Morinville 

$ 

15,000 

Sept. 11/99 

* 

46. 

The  Boston  and  North 
West  Copper  and  Gold 
Mining  Co. 

Calgary 

$1,000,000 

Nov. 13/99 

* 
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Name 

of  Company 

Alberta 

Centre 

Author¬ 

ized 

capital 

Date  of 

Incorp¬ 
oration  A.N. 

47. 

The  Advertiser  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

Edmonton 

$ 

5,000 

Nov. 13/99  * 

48 

Hie  Calgary  Milling 

Co. 

Calgary 

$ 

99,900 

Dec. 9/99  No.  9A 

49. 

La  Compagnie  de  Moulins 
de  Beaumont,  Limitee 

Beaumont 

$ 

4,000 

Dec. 14/99  * 

50. 

The  Cochrane  Trading 

Co. 

Cochrane 

$ 

10,000 

Dec. 14/99  * 

1900 

51. 

The  Cardston  Implement 
Co. ,  Ltd. 

Cardston 

$ 

15,000 

Mar.  26/00  No.  10 
(June  12/02) 

52. 

The  Vebaree  Ranch  Co. 
(Ltd. ) 

Calgary 

$ 

20,000 

Mar. 26/00  No.  11 
(Apr. 10/02) 

53. 

The  Inter-Western 
Pacific  Exhibition  Co. 
(Ltd. ) 

Calgary 

$ 

5,000 

Mar. 26/00  No.  12 
(June  20/02) 

54. 

La  Cie  de  Moulins  de 
Stony  Plain,  Limitee 

Edmonton 

$ 

4,000 

June  28/00  * 

55. 

The  Edmonton  Indus¬ 
trial  Exhibition 
Association 

Edmonton 

$ 

15,000 

Aug. 2/00  No.  13 
(Hay  7/02) 

56. 

The  Calgary  Exchange 

Co. ,  Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

10,000 

Dec. 12/00  No.  14 
(July  14/02) 

1901 

57. 

The  Calgary  Tent  and 
Mattress  Co. 

Calgary 

$ 

10,000 

Feb. 12/01  * 

(July  14/02) 

58. 

The  Rocky  Mountain 
Development  Co. 

Calgary 

$ 

80,000 

Feb.  12/01  No.  15 

(Jan.  5/03) 

* 
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Name 

of  Company 

Alberta 

Centre 

Author¬ 

ized 

capital 

Date  of 
Incorp¬ 
oration 

A.N. 

59. 

The  People* s  Co-oper¬ 
ative  Society,  Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

10,000 

Feb.  27/01  No.  16 
(July  14/02) 

60. 

The  Medicine  Hat  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Exhibition 
Co. ,  Ltd. 

Medicine 

Hat 

$ 

10,000 

June  3/01 
(Dec. 2/02) 

No.  17 

6l. 

Ihe  Alberta  Music  Co. , 
Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

25,000 

June  24/01 

No.  18 

62. 

The  Many  Island  Lake 
Sheep  Ranch  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Walsh 

$ 

15,000 

June  24/01 

No.  19 

63. 

The  Strathcona  Electric 
Light  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Strathcona 

$ 

10,000 

July  22/01 

* 

64. 

The  Canada  Territories 
Corporation,  Ltd. 

Aug. 20/01 

* 

65. 

The  Calgary  Saddlery  Co, 

,  Calgary 

$ 

25,000 

Oct.  4/01 

No.  20 

66. 

The  Canadian  American 
Coal  and  Coke  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Frank 

$2,500,000 

Oct. 18/01 

No.  21 

67. 

The  Alberta  Star  Prin¬ 
ting  and  Publishing 

Co. ,  Ltd. 

Cardston 

$ 

2,000 

Nov.  2/01 

No.  22 

68. 

The  Vogel  Meat  and 
Packing  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Strathcona 

$ 

30,000 

Dec. 16/01 

No.  23 

69. 

The  Northwest  Jobbing 
and  Commission  Co. 

Lethbridge 

$ 

60,000 

Dec. 26/01 

No.  24 

1902 

70. 

The  Bow  River  Ranching 
and  Development  Co. 

Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

75,000 

Jan. 8/02 

No.  25 

71. 

Ihe  Love  and  Tanner 
Ranch  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Jan. 8/02 

* 

72. 

The  Red  Deer  Brick 

Co. ,  Ltd. 

Red  Deer 

Feb. 8/02 

* 

73. 

The  Western  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  Ltd. 

Feb. 11/02 

* 

4 
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Name  of  Company _ 

Alberta 

Centre 

Author¬ 

ized 

capital 

Date  of 
Incorp- 
oration 

A.  Nr. 

7b+ 

Calory  Oatmeal  Mills 
Oo. ,  Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

100,000 

Feb. 24/02 

No.  26 

75. 

The  A.  Macdonald  Cor, 
Ltd. 

Lethbridge 

$ 

10,000 

Mar. l/02 

No.  27 

76. 

The  Edmonton  Post 
Printing  and  Publish¬ 
ing  Go.,  Ltd. 

Mar. 7/02 

* 

77. 

The  Great  West  Trading 
Go. ,  Ltd. 

Apr. 19/02 

* 

78. 

The  Banff  Sanatorium 

Go. ,  Ltd. 

Banff 

$ 

150,000 

Apr. 21/02 

No.  28 

79. 

The  Red  Deer  Lumber  Go. 

Red  Deer 

May  3l/02 

* 

• 

o 

CO 

The  Spring  Creek  Ranch¬ 
ing  Company  of  Canada, 
Ltd. 

June  ll/02 

* 

00 

K*- 

• 

The  Alberta  Telephone 
Go. ,  Ltd. 

Blairraore 

$ 

5,000 

June  18/02 

No.  30 

82. 

The  Canadian- American 
Land  Go. ,  Ltd. 

June  20/02 

* 

00 

VjO 

• 

The  Calgary  Water  Power 
Go. ,  Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

100,000 

July  4/02 

1 

No. 113 
[No. 240) 

• 

-3- 

co 

The  Rose  Glen  Ranching 
Go. ,  Ltd. 

Medicine 

Hat 

$ 

25,000 

July  14/02  No.  31 

• 

00 

The  Telephone  and  Light 
Go. ,  Ltd. 

July  25/02 

* 

86. 

The  Mineral  Transport¬ 
ation  Go.,  Ltd. 

Aug. 18/02 

* 

87. 

The  Victoria  Grocery 

Go. ,  Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

25,000 

Aug. 2l/02 

No.  32 

• 

00 

00 

The  Calgary  Gun  Club 

Calgary 

$ 

3,000 

Sept. 8/02 

No.  33 

89. 

The  Great  West  Ranch¬ 
ing  Go. ,  Ltd. 

Sept. 16/02 

* 
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Name  of  Company 

Alberta 

Centre 

Author¬ 

ized 

capital 

Date  of 
Incorp¬ 
oration 

A.N. 

90.  The  New  Edinburgh 

Gas  Water  and  Land 

Co#  ,  Ltd# 

Medicine 

Hat 

$ 

10,000 

Sept. 29/02  No.  34 

91*  Raymond  Milling  and 
Elevator  Co. ,  Ltd. 

92. 

92.  The  Beaver  Creek  Stock 
Ranching  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Raymond 

$ 

50,000 

Oct. 17/02 

Oct. 17/02 

No.  35 

* 

93«  Knight  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd. 

Raymond 

$1,000,000 

Oct. 17/02 

No.  36 

94.  The  Alberta  Grain  Co. , 
Ltd. 

Strathcona 

$ 

100,000 

Oct. 23/02 

No.  37 

95 •  The  Medicine  Hat  Mill¬ 
ing  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Medicine 

Hat 

$ 

30,000 

Oct. 29/02 

No.  38 

96.  The  Alberta  Publishing 
Co. 

Calgary 

$ 

14,000 

Oct. 29/02 

No.  39 

97*  The  North-West  Lumber 
Co. ,  Ltd. 

Ponoka 

$ 

20,000 

Oct. 29/02 

No.  40 

98.  The  Ashford  Ranching 

Co. ,  Ltd. 

Medicine 

Hat 

$ 

50,000 

Nov.  3/02 

No.  41 

99.  The  Red  Deer  Lumber  and 
Brick  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Red  Deer 

$ 

50,000 

Nov. 17/02 

No.  42 

100.  The  North-West  Coal 
and  Coke  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Macleod 

$3,000,000 

Nov. 25/02 

No.  43 

101.  The  Red  Deer  Rink  Co. 

Red  Deer 

$ 

5,000 

Nov. 25/02 

No.  44 

102.  The  Saskatchewan  Min¬ 
ing  and  Development 

Co. ,  Ltd. 

Nov. 29/02 

* 

103.  The  Alberta  Coal  and 
Coke  Co.,  Ltd. 

Macleod 

$1,000,000 

Dec. 15/02 

No.  45 

104.  The  Lethbridge  Electric 
Co. ,  Ltd. 

Lethbridge 

$ 

100,000 

Dec. 16/02 

No.  6 3 

105.  The  Western  Telephone 

Co# ,  Ltd. 

Red  Deer 

$ 

50,000 

Dec. 17/02 

No.  46 

106.  The  Clare sholm  Co¬ 
operative  Co.,  Ltd. 

Clare  sholm 

$ 

25,000 

Dec. 19/02 

No.  47 
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Author-  Date  of 


Name 

of  Company 

Alberta 

Centre 

ized 

capital 

Incorp¬ 

oration 

A.  N. 

107. 

The  Knight  Ranching 

Co. 

Dec. 24/02 

* 

108. 

The  Medicine  Hat  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co. 

Medicine 

Hat 

Dec. 29/02 

* 

1903 

109. 

Ross  Bros.  Ltd. 

Edmonton 

$ 

250,000 

J  an. 5/ 03 

No.  48 

110. 

The  Winnedosa  Ranch¬ 
ing  Co.,  Ltd. 

Medicine 

Hat 

$ 

30,000 

Jan. 12/03 

No.  49 

111. 

The  Sorlien-0* Connor 
Canada  Land  Co.,  Ltd. 

Jan. 20/03 

* 

112. 

The  Commerical  Traders 
Co. ,  Ltd. 

Edmonton 

$ 

30,000 

Jan. 26/03 

No.  50 

113. 

The  Lethbridge  Brick 
and  Terracotta  Co.  Ltd. 

Lethbridge 

$ 

25,000 

Feb.  6/03 

No.  51 

114. 

The  Alberta  Investment 
Co. ,  Ltd. 

(The  Alberta  Trust  and 
Investment  Co. ,  Ltd. ) 

Calgary 

$ 

50,000 

Feb. 12/03 

No.  52 

115. 

The  Red  Deer  Land  Co. , 
Ltd. 

Red  Deer 

$ 

50,000 

Mar. 2/03 

No.  53 

116. 

The  Great  West  Imple¬ 
ment  Co. 

Edmonton 

$ 

100,000 

Mar. 9/03 

No.  54 

117. 

The  Bentley  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Lethbridge 

$ 

50,000 

Mar. 13/03 

No.  55 

118. 

Cushing  Brothers  Co. , 
Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

200,000 

Mar. 21/03 

No.  56 

119. 

The  Morinville  Milling 
Co.  Ltd. 

Edmonton 

$ 

30,000 

Mar.  23/03 

No.  57 

120. 

The  Alberta  Develop¬ 
ment  Co.,  Ltd. 

Edmonton 

$ 

150,000 

Apr. 6/03 

No.  58 

121. 

The  Edmonton  Clothing 

Co. ,  Ltd. 

Edmonton 

$ 

15,000 

Apr. 15/03 

No.  59 
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Name  of  Company 


Author-  Date  of 
Alberta  ized  Incorp— 

Centre_ capital_ oration_ A.N. 


122.  The  Public  School 

Swimming  Association, 


Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

5,000 

May  4/03  No.  60 

123. 

D.  Wade  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Leduc 

$ 

100,000 

May  15/03  No.  6l 

124. 

The  Gazelle  Live 

Stock  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Innisfail 

$ 

200,000 

May  21/03  No.  62 

125. 

The  Alberta  Stock 

Yards  Co.  (Ltd. ) 

Calgary 

$ 

20Q,000 

June  l/03  No.  64 

126. 

The  Herald  Co.,  Ltd. 
(The  Herald  Job  Print¬ 

Calgary 

$ 

10,000 

June  3/03  * 

ing  Co.,  Ltd.) 

June  15/03)  No.  75 

12?. 

The  Medicine  Hat  Times 

Medicine 

Printing  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Hat 

$ 

5,000 

June  5/03  No.  65 

128. 

The  Medicine  Hat  Land 
and  Improvement  Co. , 

Medicine 

Ltd. 

Hat 

$ 

60,000 

June  26/03  No.  66 

129. 

The  Horse  Track  Co. , 
Ltd. 

Langdon 

$ 

20,000 

July  10/03  No.  67 

130. 

The  Alberta  Herald 
Publishing  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Edmonton 

$ 

10,000 

Aug. 1/03  No.  68 

(No. 168) 

131. 

The  Walsh  Ranching 

Co . ,  Ltd . 

Walsh 

$ 

20,000 

Aug. 7/03  No.  69 

132. 

The  Red  Deer  Exhibition 
Association  Ltd. 

Red  Deer 

$ 

10,000 

Aug. 15/03  No.  70 

(No. 171) 

133. 

The  Sage  Creek  Ranch¬ 

near  Medicine 

Aug  .20/03  No.  72 

ing  and  Land  Co.,  Ltd. 

Hat 

$ 

50,000 

(No. 173) 

134. 

The  Edmonton  Indus¬ 
trials  Agency  Ltd. 

Edmonton 

$ 

10,000 

Aug. 2l/03  No.  73 

(No. 174) 

135. 

The  Medicine  Hat  Wool¬ 

Medicine 

len  Mills  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Hat 

$ 

150,000 

Aug. 25/03  No.  71 

136. 

The  Grand  Porks  Cattle 

near  Medicine 

Aug. 28/03  No.  76 

Co. ,  Ltd. 

Hat 

$ 

150,000 

(No. 181) 


■ 


Name  of  Company 


Alberta 

Centre 


Author¬ 

ized 

capital 


Date  of 
Incorp¬ 
oration 


A.N, 


137*  The  Calgary  Gas 


Co. ,  Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

100,000 

Aug. 28/03  No.  74 
(No.  1 77) 

• 

00 

H 

The  Western  Canada 

Land  and  Development 

Co. ,  Ltd. 

Sept. 4/03  * 

(No. 179) 

139. 

The  Rosenroll  Lumber 

Co.  ,  Ltd. 

Wetaskiwin 

$ 

60,000 

Sept. 5/03  No.  77 
(No. 180) 

140. 

The  Innisfail  Fair 
Grounds  Association 

Ltd. 

Innisfail 

$ 

5,000 

Sept. 10/03  No.  78 
(No. 181) 

141. 

The  Edmonton  Iron 

Works  Ltd. 

Edmonton 

$ 

25,000 

Sept. 15/03  No.  79 
(No. 183) 

142. 

Raymond  Mercantile  Co. , 
Ltd. 

Raymond 

$ 

^0,000 

Sept. 18.03  No.  80 
(No. 184) 

143. 

The  Edmonton  Coal  Co., 
Ltd. 

Edmonton 

$ 

50,000 

Sept. 24/03  No.  81 
(No. 185) 

144. 

145. 

The  Blairmore  Coal  and 
Coke  Co. 

The  Alberta  Brewing 
and  Malting  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Blairmore 

Edmonton 

$ 

250,000 

Sept. 24/03  * 

(No. 186) 

Oct. 5/03  No.  82 
(No. 189) 

146. 

The  Edmonton  Wool  and 
Wood  Co.,  Ltd. 

Edmonton 

$ 

50,000 

Oct. 12/03  No. 119 
(Apr. 18/04)  (No. 190) 

147. 

The  High  River  Land  and 
Investment  Co. ,  Ltd. 

High  River 

$ 

40,000 

Oct. 22/03  No.  83 
(No. 191) 

148. 

The  Ada  Ranch  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Calgary 

* 

10,000 

Oct. 30/03  No.  84 
(No. 194) 

149. 

The  Breckinridge- Lund 
Lumber  and  Coal  Co.  Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

20,000 

Nov. 9/03  No.  8 5 

(No. 196) 
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of  Company 

Alberta 

Centre 

Author¬ 

ized 

capital 

Date  of 
Incorp¬ 
oration 

A.N. 

150. 

The  West  View  Ranch 

Co*  ,  Ltd# 

Calgary 

$ 

50,000 

Nov. 10/03 

No.  86 
(No. 197) 

151. 

H.R.  Foulger  and 
Company,  Ltd. 

Lacombe 

$ 

25,000 

Nov. 10/03 

No.  87 
(No. 198) 

190^ 

152. 

The  Park  Reserve 

Ranch  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Pincher 

Creek 

$ 

20,000 

Feb. 13/04 

No. 102 

153. 

The  Plympton  Ranching 
Co. ,  Ltd. 

Medicine 

Hat 

$ 

75,000 

Feb. 13/04 

No. 103 
(No. 221) 

154. 

The  Pincher  Creek 
Telephone  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Pincher 

Creek 

$ 

10,000 

Feb. 18/04 

No. 105 
(No. 223) 

155. 

John  Sommerville  and 
Sons,  Ltd. 

Edmonton 

$ 

30,000 

Feb. 22/04 

No. 104 
(No. 225) 

156. 

Brewster  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Edmonton 

$ 

60,000 

Feb. 22/04 

No. 106 
(No. 224) 

157. 

The  Edmonton  Brewing 
and  Malting  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Edmonton 

$ 

100,000 

Feb. 25/04 

No. 107 
(No. 227) 

»-*■ 

v_r\ 

00 

• 

Quigley  and  De  Vienne, 
Ltd. 

Cochrane 

$ 

15,000 

Feb. 26/04 

No. 108 
(No. 228) 

159. 

The  Breckenridge  and 
Lund  Coal  Co. 

Lundbreck 

$ 

500,000 

Feb. 29/04 

No. 114 
(No. 229) 

160. 

The  Lethbridge  Brew¬ 
ing  and  Malting  Co. , 
Ltd. 

Lethbridge 

$ 

60,000 

Mar. l/04 

No.  109 
(No. 230) 

161. 

Strauss  Piano  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Edmonton 

$ 

50,000 

Mar. 2/04 

No. 110 
(No. 231) 
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Name  of  Comi 


Alberta 

Centre 


Author¬ 

ized 

capital 


Date  of 
Incorp¬ 
oration 


162#  Ihe  Law  Cattle  Co. , 
Ltd. 


Medicine 

Hat 


163#  The  Galway  Ranching 
Co. ,  Ltd. 

164.  Ihe  Wetaskiwin  Sash 

and  Door  Co.,  Ltd.  Wetaskiwin 


165.  The  Calgary  Sanatorium 

Ltd.  Calgary 

166.  The  Crow’s  Nest  Pass 

Jobbing  Co.,  Ltd.  Blairmore 

(ihe  Crow’s  Nest  Job¬ 
bing  Co.,  Ltd.) 


l67«  Ihe  Alberta  Electrical 
Supply  and  Construction 
Co. ,  Ltd.  Edmonton 


168.  The  Knee  Hill  Coal 

Go. ,  Ltd.  Calgary 

169.  Lethbridge  Iron  Works 

Co. ,  Ltd.  Lethbridge 


170.  The  South  Alberta  Land 
and  Colonization  Co. , 

Ltd.  Lethbridge 

171 •  The  Edmonton  Printing 
and  Publishing  Co. , 

Ltd.*  Edmonton 


172.  Ihe  Alberta  Condensed 

Milk  and  Cream  Co.,  Ltd.  Calgary 


$  50,000  Mar. 10/04  No. Ill 

(No. 232) 


Mar. ll/04  * 

(No. 234) 


$  15»000  Mar. 14/04  No. 112 

(No. 235) 


$  10,000  Mar. 13/04  No. 126 

(No. 237) 


$  20,000  Mar. 24/04  No. 115 

(No. 242) 


$ 

50,000 

Mar. 28/04 

No. 116 

(No. 241) 

$ 

500,000 

Apr. 8/04 

No. 117 

(No.  244) 

$ 

50,000 

Apr. 18/04 

No. 120 

(No. 245) 

$ 

50,000 

Apr. 18/o4 

No. 118 

(No. 246) 

$ 

5,000 

Apr. 2l/04 

No. 121 

(No. 248) 

$ 

50,000 

Apr. 22/04 

No. 122 

(No. 249) 

173*  The  Henderson  Land  Co. , 
Ltd. 


* 

(No. 250) 


Apr. 25/04 


* 
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Name 

of  Company 

Alberta 

Centre 

Author¬ 

ized 

capital 

Date  of 
Incorp¬ 
oration 

A.  N. 

174. 

The  Strathcona  Indus¬ 
trial  Exhibition 
Association,  Ltd. 

Strathcona 

$ 

10,000 

Apr. 25/04  No. 124 
(No. 251) 

175. 

The  Blindman  River 
Electric  Power  Co., 
Ltd. 

Red  Deer 

$ 

30,000 

Apr. 25/04 

•  No. 123 
(No. 252) 

176. 

The  Alberta  Sandstone 
Co. ,  Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

75,000 

May  3/04 

No. 128 
(No. 264) 

177. 

Hie  East  and  West 
Ranching  Co.,  Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

75,000 

May  7/04 

* 

(No. 255) 

178. 

The  Standard  Liquor 
and  Trading  Co. ,  Ltd. 

May  12/04 

* 

(No. 257) 

179. 

The  Calgary  Construc¬ 
tion  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

50,000 

May  12/04 

No. 127 
(No. 258) 

180. 

The  Saskatchewan  River 
Trading  and  Transport¬ 
ation  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Edmonton 

$ 

20,000 

May  14/04 

No. 129 

(No. 259) 

181. 

Ihe  North  Alberta  Land 
Co. ,  Ltd. 

Red  Deer 

$ 

50,000 

May  18/04 

No.  130 
(No. 260) 

182. 

The  North-West  Mort¬ 
gage  Co.,  Ltd. 

Edmonton 

$ 

500,000 

May  20/04 

No. 125 
(No. 262) 

M- 

00 

VoO 

• 

Raymond  Pasture  Co. , 
Ltd. 

Raymond 

$ 

14,000 

May  23/04 

No. 131 
(No. 263) 

00 

•£" 

• 

The  Calgary  Masonic 
Temple  Co.,  Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

40,000 

June  l/04 

No. 132 
(No. 265) 

»-*• 

CO 

Vox 

• 

Ihe  High  River  Polo 
dub  Ltd. 

High  River 

$ 

2,000 

June  18/04  No. 133 

(No. 267) 
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Name 

of  Company 

Alberta 

Centre 

Author¬ 

ized 

capital 

Date  of 

Incorp¬ 
oration  A.N. 

186. 

The  High  River  Ele¬ 
vator  and  Lumber  Co. , 
Ltd. 

High  River 

$ 

50,000 

June  27/04  No. 134 
(No. 268) 

187. 

The  Alberta  Building 
Co. ,  Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

^10,000 

July  2/04  No. 135 
(No. 270) 

188. 

The  Vee  Bar  Vee  Brand 
Ranching  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Macleod 

$ 

40,000 

July  13/04  No. 137 
(No. 272) 

189. 

The  Western  Mercantile 
Ltd. 

Blairmore 

$ 

^0,000 

July  13/04  No. 136 
(No. 273) 

190. 

The  Edmonton  Stock  Yards 

Co. ,  Ltd.  Edmonton 

$ 

60,000 

July  25/04  No. 138 
(No. 274) 

191. 

Northern  Coal  and  Lum¬ 
ber  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Edmonton 

$ 

50,000 

July  25/04  No. 139 
(No. 275) 

192. 

Alberta  Agencies,  Ltd. 

Edmonton 

$ 

10,000 

July  25/04  No. 140 
(No. 276) 

193. 

George son,  Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

100,000 

July  29/04  No. 141 
(No. 279) 

194. 

The  Western  Builders 

Supply  Co. 

(The  Smith  Brothers 

Manufacturing  Co. ,  Ltd. ) 

Aug.8/04  * 

(No. 281) 

195. 

The  Dunbow  Ranching  Co. 
Ltd. 

» 

Calgary 

$ 

to, 000 

Aug. 15/04  No. 142 
(No. 283) 

196. 

The  Western  General 
Electric  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Red  Deer 

$ 

100,000 

Sept. l/04  No. 143 
(No. 297) 

197. 

The  Whitelaw  Co.,  Ltd. 

Edmonton 

$ 

50,000 

Sept. 12/04  No. 144 
(No. 299) 

198. 

H.S.  Allen  and  Company, 

Ltd.  Cardston  $  100,000  Sept. 16/04  No. 145 


(No. 300) 


1 
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Name 

of  Company 

Alberta 

Centre 

Author¬ 

ized 

capital 

Date  of 
Incorp¬ 
oration 

A.N. 

199. 

The  Cardston  Milling 
Co. ,  Ltd. 

Cardston 

$ 

40,000 

Sept. 16/04  No. 146 
(No. 301) 

200. 

The  Great  West  Land 

Co . ,  Ltd. 

Edmonton 

$ 

50,000 

0ct.4/04 

No.  147 
(No. 303) 

201. 

Alberta  Sheep  Co.,  Ltd. 

Lethbridge 

$ 

40,000 

Oct. ?/04 

No. 149 
(No. 307) 

202. 

The  Piper  Brick  and 

Tile  Co.,  Ltd. 

Red  Deer 

$ 

40,000 

Oct. 12/04 

No.  148 
(No. 306) 

203. 

The  Olds  Mercantile 

Go. ,  Ltd. 

Olds 

$ 

25,000 

Oct.  21/04 

No. 150 
(No. 312) 

204. 

The  Calgary  Lumber  and 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

10,000 

Oct. 24/04 

No. 151 
(No. 313) 

205. 

Clyde  Telephone  Co., 
Ltd. 

Nov. l/04 

* 

(No.  314) 

206. 

The  Farmers*  Elevator 
Company  of  Carstairs 

Carstairs 

$ 

9,000 

Nov. ll/04 

No. 152 
(No.  315) 

207. 

The  Strathcona  Rink  Co. 
Ltd. 

Strathcona 

$ 

10,000 

Nov. 13/04 

No. 153 
(No.  317) 

208. 

The  Alberta  Building 
Block  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

10,000 

Nov. 18/04 

No. 154 
(No. 319) 

209. 

The  Royal  Canadian 
Co-operative  Loan  Co. , 
Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

100,000 

Nov. 23/04 

No. 155 
(No. 322) 

210. 

The  Rushton  Lumber  and 
Grain  Co.,  Ltd. 

Sparling 

$ 

20,000 

Nov. 24/04 

No. 156 
(No.  324) 

211. 

The  Codville  Smith  Co., 
Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

100,000 

Nov.24/o4 

No. 157 

(No. 325) 
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Name 

212. 

213. 

214. 

215. 

216. 
217. 

218. 

219. 

220. 

221. 

222. 

223. 


Author-  Date  of 
Alberta  ized  Incorp— 

of  Company -  Centre_ capital  oration  A.N. 

The  Alberta  Supply 


Go. ,  Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

15,000 

Nov.26/04 

No. 158 
(No. 326) 

The  Alberta  Sash  and 
Door  Go. ,  Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

25,000 

Dec. 9/04 

No. 159 
(No. 327) 

The  Haramond-Sellye 

Horse  Ranch,  Ltd. 

Lethbridge 

$ 

50,000 

Dec. 9/04 

No.160 
(No. 328) 

The  Commonwealth 

Trading  Go. ,  Ltd. 

Warwick 

$ 

10,000 

Dec. 15/04 

No. 161 
(No. 330) 

Mountain- 

Parrish  Brothers,  Ltd. 

view 

$ 

25,000 

Dec. 16/04 

No. 162 
(No. 331) 

The  Assiniboia  Gas  and 
Oil  Go.,  Ltd. 

Dec.20/04 

* 

(No.  333) 

Saskatchewan  Wood  Manu¬ 

facturers,  Ltd. 

Edmonton 

$ 

15,000 

Dec.22/04 

No. 163 
(No.  334) 

Tabor  Goal  Mining  Go. , 
Ltd. 

Tabor 

$ 

200,000 

Dec.  22/0 4 

No. 164 
(No. 335) 

The  Harvey  Simmons  Go. , 

Fort 

Ltd. 

Saskatchewan 

$ 

12,000 

Dec. 27/04 

No. 165 
(No. 336) 

Ihe  Egg  Lake  Oil  Go., 
Ltd. 

Edmonton 

$ 

100,000 

Dec. 27/04 

No. 166 

(No.  33?) 

Ihe  Frank  Reality  Co. , 
Ltd. 

Frank 

$ 

10,000 

Dec. 27/04 

No. 167 
(No. 338) 

Union  Stock  Association 
Ltd. 

Raymond 

$ 

20,000 

Dec. 31/04 

No. 168 

(No. 339) 


• 

. 
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Name  of  Company _ 

1905 

224,  The  Milk  River  Cattle 
Co.  ,  Ltd. 


Alberta 

Centre 


Milk  River 


22 5«  The  Stony  Creek  Lumber 

Co.  ,  Ltd.  Sparling 


226.  The  Calgary  Lime  and 

Cement  Co.,  Ltd.  Calgary 


227.  W.H.  Clark  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd. 


Edmonton 


228.  Great  Northern  Lumber 
Co. ,  Ltd. 


229«  The  Macleod  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Co. , 

Ltd.  Macleod 


230.  The  Winterbum  Farm 

Co. ,  Ltd.  Winterbum 


231.  The  Calgary  Colonis¬ 
ation  Co.,  Ltd.  Calgary 


232.  The  Canadian- American 

Oil  Co. ,  Ltd.  Edmonton 


233.  The  Nanton  Lumber  and 

Grain  Co. ,  Ltd.  Nanton 


234.  Fort  Saskatchewan  In¬ 
dustrial  Exhibition  Fort 

Association  Saskatchewan 


John  Walter  Ltd. 


Strathcona 


Author-  Date  of 

ized  Incorp- 

capital_ oration_ A.N. 


$ 

200,000 

Jan. 23/05 

No. 169 

(No. 341) 

$ 

9,000 

Jan. 16/05 

No. 170 

(No. 342) 

$ 

50,000 

Jan. 25/05 

No. 171 

(No. 343) 

$ 

100,000 

Jan. 30/05 

No. 172 

(No. 345) 

Jan. 30/05 

* 

(Ho. 347) 


$ 

18,000 

Feb. 2/05 

No. 173 

(No. 348) 

$ 

25,000 

Feb. 9/05 

No. 174 

(No. 350) 

$ 

5,000 

Feb. 9/05 

No. 175 

(No. 357) 

$i, 

0 

0 

0 

» 

0 

0 

0 

Feb. 17/05 

No. 176 

(No. 352) 

$ 

20,000 

Feb. 20/05 

No. 177 

(No. 353) 


$  5,000  Fet>.  25/05  No.  1?8 

(No. 356) 

$  200,000  Feb. 28/05  No. 179 

(No. 357) 


235 
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Name 

of  Company 

Alberta 

Centre 

Author¬ 

ized 

capital 

Date  of 
Incorp¬ 
oration 

A.  N. 

236. 

Western  Warehouse  and 
Transfer  Co.,  Ltd. 

Lethbridge 

$ 

25,000 

Mar. 9/05 

No. 180 
(No. 358) 

237. 

The  Great  Northern 
Milling  Co.,  Ltd. 

Vermillion 

$ 

40,000 

Mar. 17/05 

No. 181 
(No. 362) 

233. 

The  Otasfcwan  Horse  Co., 
Ltd. 

Otaskwan 

Siding 

$ 

2,500 

Mar. 20/05 

No. 182 
(No. 363) 

239. 

The  Didsbury  Milling 

Co. ,  Ltd. 

Didsbury 

$ 

15,000 

Mar. 27/05 

No. 183 
(No. 364) 

240. 

The  Calgary  Building 
Society,  Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

500,000 

Mar. 30/05 

No. 184 
(No.  365) 

241. 

The  Star  Trading  Co. , 
Ltd. 

Wetaskiwin 

$ 

12,000 

Mar. 31/05 

No. 186 
(No. 366) 

242. 

The  Blackfalds  Milling 
Co. ,  Ltd. 

Blackfalds 

$ 

15,000 

Apr. 5/05 

No. 185 
(No. 368) 

243. 

Standard  Soap  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

50,000 

Apr. 8/05 

No. I87 
(No. 370) 

244. 

The  Home  Coal  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Edmonton 

$ 

10,000 

Apr. 13/05 

No. 188 
(No. 371) 

245. 

Medicine  Hat  Brick  and 
Gas  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Medicine 

Hat 

$ 

50,000 

Apr. 20/05 

No. 189 
(No. 373) 

246. 

Alberta  Lumber  Co.,  Ltd. 

Edmonton 

$ 

50,000 

Apr. 25/05 

No. 190 
(No.  374) 

• 

S' 

CM 

The  Western  Fuel  and  Sup¬ 
ply  Co.,  Ltd. 

Apr.  29/05 

* 

(No. 375) 

248. 

The  McDonald  Simpson 

Co. ,  Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

40,000 

May  l/05 

No.  191 
(No. 377) 

249. 

The  Edmonton  Oil  Co. , 
Ltd. 

Edmonton 

$ 

150,000 

May  5/05 

No. 192 
(No. 379) 

■ 


Name  of  Conrpany 


Alberta 

Centre 


Author¬ 

ized 

capital 
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Date  of 
Incorp¬ 
oration 


A.N. 


250. 

251. 

252. 

253. 

254. 

255. 

256. 

257. 

258. 

259. 

260. 


The  Alberta  Meat  Pack¬ 

Fort 

ing  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Saskatchewan 

$ 

50,000 

May  8/05 

No. 193 
(No. 381) 

Edmonton  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  Ltd. 

Edmonton 

$ 

10,000 

May  8/05 

No. 194 
(No. 382) 

Ihe  Jackson  Wood  and 

Fuel  Co.,  Ltd. 

Laggan 

$ 

40,000 

May  8/05 

No. 195 
(No. 383) 

Ihe  Farm  and  Ranch 
Review  Co.,  Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

25,000 

May  13/05 

No. 196 
(No. 385) 

Ihe  Curry  and  Constan¬ 
tine  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Innisfail 

$ 

20,000 

May  19/05 

'STs; 

0  0 

•  • 

' — / 

Alberta  Pacific  Ele¬ 
vator  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

10,000 

May  19/05 

No.  198 
(No. 388) 

A.  McBride  and  Company, 
Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

60,000 

May  20/05 

No. 199 
(No. 389) 

The  Douglas  Co.,  Ltd. 

Edmonton 

$ 

50,000 

May  29/05 

No. 200 
(No. 391) 

Ihe  Walsh  Scale  Co., 

Ltd. 

Walsh 

$ 

1,000 

June  2/05 

No.  201 
(No.  393) 

Ihe  B.B.  Oil  and  Mines 
Co. 

Cardston 

$ 

100,000 

June  2/05 

No.  202 
(No. 394) 

Alberta  Milling  Co. , 

Ltd. 

Edmonton 

$ 

100,000 

June  10/05  No. 203 

(No. 397) 


26l.  Ihe  Day si and  Trading 

Co.,  Ltd.  Daysland  $  50,000  June  10/05  No. 204 

(No. 398) 


262. 


Ihe  Pacific  Cartage 
Co. ,  Ltd. 


Calgary 


$  50,000  June  15/05  No. 205 

(No. 400) 
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Name 

of  Company 

Alberta 

Centre 

Author¬ 

ized 

capital 

Date  of 

Incorp¬ 
oration  A.  N. 

263. 

North-West  Electric 

Co. ,  Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

20,000 

June  16/05  No. 206 
(No.401) 

264. 

Municipal  Water  and 
Light  Co.,  Ltd. 

Pincher 

Creek 

$ 

25,000 

June  16/05  No. 208 
(No.402) 

265. 

Edmonton  Ttust  Co.* 

Ltd. 

Edmonton 

$ 

10,000 

June  19/05  No. 207 
(No.403) 

266. 

The  Cameron  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Edmonton 

$ 

6,000 

June  19/05  No. 210 
(No. 404) 

26?. 

The  Journal  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Edmonton 

$ 

25,000 

June  19/05  No. 209 
(No. 405) 

268. 

The  Reliance  Coal 

Mining  Co.  Ltd. 

Taber 

$ 

500,000 

June  22/05  No. 211 
(No.  407) 

269. 

The  Western  Milling 

Co. ,  Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

150,000 

June  22/05  No. 212 
(No. 408) 

270. 

The  Medicine  Hat  Lumber 
and  Manufacturing  Co., 
Ltd. 

Medicine 

Hat 

$ 

25,000 

July  3/05  No. 213 
(No.  4. 11 

271. 

Interior  Lumber  Co. ,  Ltd.  Calgary 

$ 

250,000 

July  5/05  No. 214 
(No. 412) 

272. 

Skead  and  Company,  Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

25,000 

July  17/05  No. 215 
(No. 414) 

273. 

The  Alberta  Land  Co. , 
Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

25,000 

July  2l/05  No. 216 
(No. 415) 

274. 

The  Canadian  North-West 
Oil  Co.,  Ltd. 

Lethbridge 

$ 

500,000 

July  22/05  No. 217 
(No.4l6) 

275* 

The  Brant  Store  Ltd. 

Brant 

$ 

25,000 

July  27/05  No. 218 
(No. 418) 

2?6. 

The  Ponoka  Farmers*  As¬ 
sociation,  Ltd. 

Ponoka 

$ 

10,000 

July  28/05  No. 219 

(No.  419) 
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Author-  Date  of 


Name 

of  Company 

Alberta 

Centre 

ized 

capital 

Incorp¬ 

oration 

A.N. 

277. 

The  Reporter,  Ltd.  Fort  Saskatchewan 

5,ooo 

Aug. 4/05 

No.  220 
(No. 420) 

• 

00 

£>- 

CM 

The  Medicine  Hat  Turf 
Co. ,  Ltd. 

Medicine 

Hat 

$ 

5,000 

Aug. 18/05 

No. 221 
(No. 424) 

279. 

The  Great  West  Annuity 
Association,  Ltd. 

Edmonton 

$ 

25,000 

Aug. 28/05 

No. 222 
(No. 425) 

280. 

The  Calgary  Steam  Laun¬ 
dry  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

50,000 

Aug. 28/05 

No. 223 
(No.  426) 

281. 

The  Calgary  Natural  Gas 
Co. ,  Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

100,000 

Aug. 28/05 

No. 224 
(No. 427) 

282. 

The  Strathmore  Live 
Stock  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Strathmore 

$ 

20,000 

Aug. 28/05 

No. 225 
(No.  428) 

• 

0^ 

00 

CM 

The  Alberta  and  Western 
Land  and  Ranching  Co., 
Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

100,000 

Aug. 29/05 

No. 226 
(No. 430) 

284. 

The  Walsh  Trading  Co. , 
Ltd. 

Walsh 

$ 

25,000 

Aug.  30/05 

No. 227 
(No. 431) 

285. 

The  Advanced  Telephone 
Co. ,  Ltd. 

Clare sholm 

$ 

5,000 

Aug. 3l/05 

No. 228 
(No. 435) 

286. 

The  Pass  Power  and 
Lighting  Co.,  Ltd. 

Macleod 

$ 

12,000 

Aug. 31/05 

No. 229 
(No. 436) 

287. 

The  Calgary  Cool  Stor¬ 
age  and  Produce  Exchange 
Co. ,  Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

125,000 

Sept. 15/05  No. 230 
(No.  1) 

288. 

The  Red  Deer  Mill  and 
Elevator  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Red  Deer 

$ 

40,000 

Sept. 28/05 

No. 231 
(No.  2) 

. 
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Name 

of  Company 

Alberta 

Centre 

Author¬ 

ized 

capital 

Date  of 
Incorp¬ 
oration 

A.N. 

289. 

The  St.  Albert  Milling 
Co. ,  Ltd. 

St.  Albert 

$ 

25,000 

Oct. 9/05 

No. 232 
(No.  3) 

290. 

The  Western  Realty 

Co . ,  Ltd. 

Edmonton 

$ 

10,000 

Oct. 10/05 

No. 233 
(No.  4) 

291. 

The  Eye-Opener  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

20,000 

Oct. 10/05 

No.  234 
(No.  5) 

292. 

The  Clare sholm  Lumber 
and  Grain  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Cl  are  sholm 

$ 

20,000 

Oct. 10/05 

No. 235 
(No.  6) 

293. 

The  Bartholomew  Co. ,  Ltd.  Calgary 

$ 

10,000 

Oct. 10/05 

No.  236 
(No.  7) 

294. 

Hie  Didsbury  Elevator 
Co. ,  Ltd. 

Didsbury 

$ 

60,000 

Octo. 16/05  No. 237 
(No.  8) 

295. 

Le  Courrier  de  l’Ouest 
Publishing  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Edmonton 

$ 

10,000 

Oct.  23/05 

No.  238 
(No.  9) 

296. 

The  Enterprise  Lumber 

Co . ,  Ltd. 

Lethbridge 

$ 

30,000 

Nov, 14/05 

No. 239 
(No.  10) 

297. 

The  News  Print,  Ltd. 

Lethbridge 

$ 

30,000 

Nov. 20/05 

No. 240 
(No.  11) 

298. 

The  Pioneer  Furnishing 
Co. 

Calgary 

$ 

10,000 

Nov. 22/05 

No. 241 
(No.  12) 

299. 

The  City  Coal  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Edmonton 

$ 

10,000 

No. 29/05 

No. 242 
(No.  14) 

300. 

Bullwell  Coal  and  Iron 
Mines  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Calgary 

,500,000 

Dec. 4/05 

No.  244 
(No.  15) 

301. 

Staples  and  Company, 

Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

100,000 

Dec. 8/05 

No.  245 
(No.  16) 

302. 

Alberta  Lands  Agents  and 
Bankers,  Ltd. 

dare  sholm 

$ 

100,000 

Dec.  8/05 

No. 246 

(No.  17) 
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Name 

of  Company 

Alberta 

Centre 

Author¬ 

ized 

capital 

Date  of 
Incorp¬ 
oration 

A.N. 

303. 

The  Lamerton  Mercan¬ 
tile  Co. 

Lamerton 

$ 

25,000 

Dec. 9/05 

No.  247 
(No.  18) 

304. 

The  Alberta  Steam  Laun¬ 
dry  Co.  ,  Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

20,000 

Dec. 12/05 

No.  248 
(No.  19) 

305. 

The  Battle  River  Land 
and  Investment  Co. 

Calgary 

$ 

40,000 

Dec. 15/05 

No. 249 
(No.  20) 

306. 

The  Canadian  Annuity 
and  Savings  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

100,000 

Dec. 16/05 

No. 250 
(No.  21) 

307. 

Alberta  Nursery  and 

Seed  Co.,  Ltd. 

Calgary 

$ 

25,000 

Dec. 18/05 

No. 251 
(No.  22) 

308. 

Cannell  and  Spencer 
Construction  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Edmonton 

$ 

50,000 

Dec. 19/05 

No. 252 
(No.  23) 

309. 

Canadian  Pacific  Irri¬ 
gation  Colonization 

Co.  (Ltd.) 

Calgary 

$ 

100,000 

Dec. 21/05 

No. 253 
(No.  24) 

310. 

The  Edmonton  Lumber 

Co. ,  Ltd. 

Edmonton 

$ 

60,000 

Dec. 22/05 

No. 254 
(No.  25) 

311. 

The  German  American 
Colonization  Co. 

Calgary 

$ 

25,000 

Dec. 26/05 

No. 255 
(No.  26) 

312. 

The  Okotoks  Electric  Co, 
Ltd. 

• 

Coleman 

$ 

20,000 

Dec. 27/05 

No. 256 
(No.  27) 

313. 

The  Huff  Grading  Co. , 
Ltd. 

Edmonton 

$ 

10,000 

Dec. 28/05 

No.  257 

(No.  28) 
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The  table  attempts  to  list  all  those  privately-owned  companies  based 

xu  °f  Alberta  (as  currently  defined)  which  were  incorporated  under 

the  N.W.T.  Companies  Ordinances  before  the  end  of  1905.  Thus,  for  example, 
companies  which  were  subsequently  dissolved,  companies  which  were  merely 
"paper  creations",  and  companies  which  were  essentially  co-operative  and/or 
not-for-profit  in  character  are  included. 

The  first  Companies  Ordinance  ("An  Ordinance  respecting  the  Incorpor¬ 
ation  of  Joint  Stock  Companies  by  Letters  Patent")  was  No.  3  of  the  Ordin- 
ances  of  the  North-West  Territories  of  1886,  passed  on  November  3,  1886. 

It  was  amended  by  Ordinance  No.  9  of  1887  and  became  Chapter  30  of  the  Re- 
vised  Ordinances  of  1888.  It  was  further  amended  by  Ordinance  No.  12  of” 
1890,  by  Ordinance  No.  17  of  1891-92  by  Ordinance  No.  40  of  1898,  and  be¬ 
came  Chapter  6l  of  the  Consolidated  Ordinances  of  1898.  A  new  Companies 
Ordinance  ("An  Ordinance  respecting  Companies")  was  approved  as  Chapter  20 
of  the  Ordinances  of  1901.  This  Ordinance  replaced  the  letters  patent  form 
Ox  incorporation  with  the  memorandum  of  association  form  of  incorporation 
(beginning  with  The  Alberta  Music  Co.,  Ltd.).  It  then  became  Chapter  6l 
of  the  Ordinances  of  1905* 

Thereafter,  the  Companies  Ordinance  was  amended  by  Chapter  5  of  the 
Statutes  of  Alberta  of  1907,  by  Chapter  4  of  the  Statutes  of  1911-12.  bv 
Chapter  9  of  the  Statutes  of  1913  (First  Session),  by  Chapter  20  of  the 
Statutes  of  1913  (Second  Session),  by  Chapter  10  of  the  Statutes  of  1914. 
by  Chapter  3  of  the  Statutes  of  1916,  by  Chapters  4  and  30  of  the  Statutes 
of  1918,  and  by  Chapter  4  of  the  Statutes  of  1922.  It  became  "The  Companies 
Act"  ("An  Act  respecting  Companies")  as  Chapter  I56  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  1922.  The  lineal  descendent  of  the  Companies  Act  exists  today  as  the 
Companies  Act,  Chapter  60  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1970. 

The  table  was  constructed  from  two  sources.  Firstly,  there  were  the 
records  of  the  Registrar  of  Companies,  which  are  now  on  microfiche  in  the 
Companies  Branch  of  the  Provincial  Government.  With  the  formation  of  the 
Provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  in  1905,  the  N.W.T.  records  were  par¬ 
titioned,  and  those  respecting  Alberta-based  companies  transferred  to  Edmon¬ 
ton.  The  records,  especially  for  the  earliest  years,  were  incomplete  and 
poorly  organized  by  comparison  to  the  contemporary  records.  Secondly,  there 
were  reports  in  the  volumes  of  the  North-West  Territories  Gazette  spanning 
the  years  1884  to  1905»  and.  the  Alberta  Gazette  for  the  months  of  September 
to  December  1905*  These  records  also  had  weaknesses,  such  as  typographical 
errors,  but  they  tended  to  be  more  complete. 


There  is  some  variation,  particularly  in  punctuation  and  use  of  the 
preposition  "The"  in  many  company  names.  More  significant  variations,  es¬ 
pecially  if  occurring  in  later  re-incorporations,  have  been  placed  in  paren¬ 
theses  beneath  the  main  listing. 
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The  Alberta  centre  refers  to  the  municipality  or  area  of  Alberta  where 


the  -chief  place  of  business-  or  -registered  office-  was  located.  During 
1901  the  Gazette  records  ceased  to  state  a  chief  place  of  business  or 
authorized  capital,  hence  some  entries  where  the  Registrar  of  Companies  has 
no  corresponding  record  are  omitted. 


inhere  there  was  a  change  in  authorized  capital,  the  authorized  cap¬ 
ital  at  the  time  of  incorporation  is  listed. 


If  there  appeared  a  conflict  between  the  date  of  incorporation  as 
listed  in  the  Gazette  and  as  listed  in  records  of  the  Registrar  of  Companies 
the  earlier  of  the  two  dates  was  used.  Companies  ra-incorporated  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  new  legislation,  or  to  change  the  conditions  of  their  incorporation, 
or  for  other  reasons  have  tne  re-incorporation  date(s)  listed  in  parentheses 
beneath  the  earliest  incorporation  date. 


The  *  indicates  a  situation  where  the  incorporation  is  recorded  in 
the  Gazette  but  not  in  the  main  records  of  the  Registrar  of  Companies.  The 
administrative  number,  e.g.  No.  1,  etc.,  refers  to  the  file  number  of  the 
company  in  the  records  held  by  the  Registrar  of  Companies,  The  administra¬ 
tive  number,  e.g.  (No.  l) — in  parentheses — where  used,  refers  to  the  admin- 
istrative  number  listed  in  the  Gazette.  The  N.W.T.  Gazette  lists  -The  Pass 
Power  and  Lighting  Co. ,  Ltd. -  as  having  the  last  Territorial  administrative 
number — (No.  436) —  while  the  Alberta  Gazette  lists  "The  Calgary  Cool  Stor¬ 
age  and  Exchange  Co.,  Ltd."  as  having  the  first  Provincial  administrative 
number — (No.  l). 


« 
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Table 

A.  2 

Dissolutions  of  Companies  Incorporated  in 

the  N.W.T.1 

Name  of  Company 

Date  struck 
from  register 

1. 

The  Star  Mining  Co. ,  Ltd. 

(A)2 

July  2/02 

2. 

The  Grenfell  Turf  dub  Co.,  Ltd. 

(s)2 

June  17/04 

3. 

The  Prince  Albert  Electric  Light 
and  Power  Co.,  Ltd. 

(s) 

4. 

The  Free  Lance  Publishing  Co. ,  Ltd. 

(A) 

5. 

The  Heaslip-Lawton  Co. ,  Ltd. 

(s) 

6. 

The  Fleming  Farmers  Elevator 

Co . ,  Ltd . 

(s) 

7. 

The  Hamilton  Hardware  Co. ,  Ltd. 

(3) 

8. 

Calgary  Tent  and  Mattress  Co. ,  Ltd. 

(A) 

Oct.  20/04 

9. 

Rosthem  Implement  Co. ,  Ltd. 

(3) 

10. 

Saskatoon  Music  Hall  Co. ,  Ltd. 

(s) 

11. 

Union  Threshing  Co. ,  Ltd. 

(A) 

12. 

Beaver  Creek  Stock  Raising  Co. ,  Ltd. 

(A) 

13. 

Paul  Packing  Co. ,  Ltd. 

(s) 

• 

14. 

The  Saskatoon  Drug  Co. ,  Ltd. 

(s) 

Nov.  23/04 

15. 

The  Cardston  Drug  Co. ,  Ltd. 

(A) 

16. 

The  Farmers*  Electric,  Water  and 
Telephone  Co. ,  Ltd. 

(s) 

17. 

Love  and  Tanner  Ranch  Co. ,  Ltd. 

(A) 

Hay  17/05 

18. 

The  Exchange  Telephone  Co. ,  Ltd. 

(A) 

19. 

The  Medicine  Hat  Manufacturing 

Co. ,  Ltd. 

(A) 

20. 

The  Blairmore  Coal  and  Coke  Co. , 

Ltd. 

(A) 
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Name  of  Company 

Date  struck 
from  register 

21. 

The  Antler  Elevator  Co. ,  Ltd. 

(S) 

22. 

The  Wapells  Farmers*  Elevator 

Co. ,  Ltd. 

(S) 

Hay  27/05 

23. 

Prince  Albert  Elevator  Co. ,  Ltd. 

(S) 

Oct.  3/05 

24. 

Despatch  Printing  Co.,  Ltd. 

(s) 

The  dissolutions  listed  here  comprise  all  those  recoiled  in  the 
North-West  Territories  Gazette  (the  first  twenty- two)  and  in  the  Sas¬ 
katchewan  Gazette  for  September  to  December  1905  (the  last  two).  The 
Alberta  Gazette  recorded  no  dissolutions  as  occurring  during  September 
to  December  1905*  Hence,  the  list  includes  all  dissolutions  officially 
recorded  as  occurring  in  the  area  of  the  N.W.T.  prior  to  1906. 

2 

(A)  indicates  a  company  based  in  the  area  of  Alberta  (as  cur¬ 
rently  defined) j  (s)  indicates  a  company  based  in  Saskatchewan. 


Table  A. 3 

Changes  in  the  Capital  Stock  of  Companies 
Incorporated  in  the  N.W.T.l 


Name  of  Company 

Change  of  Capital  Stock 

Date 

Authorized 

1.  The  Calgary  Lumber  Co.  Ltd. 

$ 

85,000 

to  $170,000 

May  5/88 

2.  The  Cardston  Co.,  Ltd. 

$ 

15,000 

to  $  25,000 

May  9/00 

The  Drowning  Ford  Ranch 

Go* f  Ltd* 

$ 

40,000 

to  $200,000 

Mar.  14/03 

4.  The  North-West  Jobbing  and 
Commission  Co. ,  Ltd. 

$ 

60,000 

to  $120,000 

June  26/05 

5.  The  Carlyle  Farmers'  Ele¬ 
vator  Co. ,  Ltd. 

$ 

7,000 

to  $  12,500 

July  28/0 5 

6.  The  Alberta  Telephone  Co., 
Ltd. 

$ 

5,000 

to  $  20,000 

Oct.  10/05 

7.  The  Grand  Forks  Cattle 

Co. ,  Ltd. 

$150,000 

to  $500,000 

Nov.  30/05 

Increases  or  decreases  to  capital  stock  could  be  carried  out  by  in¬ 
corporated  companies  under  the  provisions  of  certain  sections  of  the 
Companies  Ordinances  of  the  N.W.T. .  The  cases  listed  here  comprise  all 
those  recorded  in  the  North-West  Territories  Gazette  (the  first  five)  and 
in  the  Alberta  Gazette  for  September  to  December  1905  (the  last  two). 

The  Saskatchewan  Gazette  recorded  no  cases  as  occurring  during  September 
to  December  1905*  Hence,  the  list  is  for  the  entire  N.W.T.  prior  to  1906 
although  only  one  of  the  companies  listed  (The  Carlyle  Farmers*  Elevator 
Co.,  Ltd.)  was  based  in  Saskatchewan. 
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Table  A.  4 

Incorporations  of  Privately-Owned  Companies  in  Alberta 
by  Special  N.W.T.  Ordinances^ 

«  Authorized  Date  of 

Name  of  Company _ Alberta  Centre^ _ Capital 3  Incorporation4 

1878-795 

1«  La  Corporation  Epis- 
copale  Catholique 

Romaine  de  St.  Albert 

1887 

2.  The  Calgary  Gas  and 
Waterworks  Co.  (Ltd.) 

3.  The  Macleod  General 
Hospital 


1888 

4.  The  College  of  Physic¬ 
ians  and  Surgeons  of 
The  North-West 

Territories  -  -  Dec.ll/88 


St.  Albert  -  Aug.  2/78 

Calgary  $  100,000  Nov. 19/87 

Macleod  -  Nov. 19/87 


1889 

5.  The  Calgary  Water  Power 

Co.  (Ltd.)  Calgary  $  100,000  Nov. 22/89 

6.  The  Medicine  Hat  General 

Hospital  Medicine  Hat  -  Nov. 22/89 


1890 

7.  The  Calgary  General 

Hospital  Calgary  -  Nov.  29/90 

8.  The  Lethbridge  Water¬ 
works  and  Electric 
Light  Co.  (Ltd.) 


Lethbridge 


$  100,000  Nov. 29/90 
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Name 

of  Company  Alberta  Centre 

Authorized 

Capital 

Date  of 
Incorporation 

1891 

-92 

9. 

Dairymen's  Assoc¬ 
iation  of  the  North- 
West  Territories 

... 

Jan. 25/92 

10. 

The  Pharmaceutical  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  North- 
West  Territories 

mmm mmm m 

Jan. 25/92 

11. 

The  Synod  and  Parishes 
of  the  Diocese  of  Cal¬ 
gary 

Calgary 

Jan. 25/92 

12. 

The  Ranchmen's  Club 

Calgary 

— 

Jan. 25/92 

1894 

13. 

The  Galt  Hospital 

Lethbridge 

— 

Sept. 7/94 

1895 

14. 

The  Catholic  Parishes 
and  Missions  in  the 
Diocese  of  St.  Albert 

St.  Albert 

— 

Sept. 30/94 

1896 

15. 

The  Western  Stock 
Grower’s  Association 

— 

— 

Oct.  30/96 

189? 

16. 

The  Dental  Association 
of  the  North-West 
Territories 

Dec. 15/97 

17. 

The  President  and  High 
Council  of  the  Alberta 
Stake  of  Zion 

Deo. 15/97 

1898 


18.  The  Law  Society  of  the 
Territories 


Sept. 19/98 
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Authorized  Date  of 

Name  of  Company  _ Alberta  Centre  _ Capital  Incorporation 


1899 

19. 

The  Edmonton  Club 

Edmonton 

— 

Apr. 29/99 

20. 

The  Peace  River  Gold 
Hredging  Co.,  Ltd. 

Edmonton 

$3,000,000 

Apr. 29/99 

1900 

21. 

The  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada 

... 

May  4/00 

22. 

The  Provident  Trust  and 
Investment  (Edmonton) 

Co . ,  Ltd. 

Edmonton 

$  500,000 

May  4/00 

23t 

The  Edmonton  Public 
Hospital 

Edmonton 

— 

May  4/00 

1901 

24. 

The  British  Canadian 
Trust  and  Guarantee  Co. 

Lethbridge 

$  500,000 

June  12/01 

25. 

The  Saskatchewan  Explor¬ 

ation  Co.  Ltd. 

Edmonton 

$2,000,000 

June  12/01 

26. 

The  Chinook  Club 

Lethbridge 

— 

June  12/01 

1902 

27. 

The  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  the  Apostolic 
Vicariate  of  Athabasca 

Apr.  19/02 

28. 

Les  Soeurs  de  Charite  de 

la  Providence  des  Ter¬ 
ritories  du  Nord  Ouest 

— 

— 

Apr. 19/02 

29. 

The  Red  Deer  Memorial 
Hospital 

Red  Deer 

— 

Apr. 19/02 

30. 

The  Memorial  Hospital 
of  Pincher  Creek 

Pincher  Creek 

Apr. 19/02 
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Name 

of  Company 

Alberta  Centre 

Authorized 

Capital 

Date  of 
Incorporation 

1903 

31. 

Western  Canada 
College 

Calgary 

June  19/03 

32. 

Hie  Western  Canada 
Historical  Society 

— 

— 

June  19/03 

33. 

The  Macleod  Club 

Macleod 

— 

June  19/03 

34. 

The  Bishop  of  the 
Russo- Greek  Catholic 
Orthodox  Church 

June  19/03 

35. 

Hie  Cypress  Club 

Medicine  Hat 

— 

Nov. 21/03 

1904 

36. 

Alberta  College 

Edmonton 

— 

Oct.  8/04 

37. 

The  Alberta  dub 

Calgary 

- — 

Oct.  8/04 

38. 

The  English  dub 

Medicine  Hat 

— 

Oct.  8/04 

39. 

The  Sisters  of  Mercy 
of  the  North-West 
Territories 

Edmonton 

Oct.  8/04 

40. 

The  Range  Stock 
Growers’  Association 
of  Medicine  Hat 

Medicine  Hat 

Oct.  8/04 

41. 

D. R.  Fraser  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd. 

Edmonton 

$  125,000 

Oct.  8/04 

42. 

The  Strathcona  Radial 
Tramway  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Strathcona 

$  200,000 

Oct.  8/0 4 

43. 

The  Investors'  Guar¬ 
antee  Corporation  of 
Canada 

Calgary 

$  100,000 

Oct.  8/04 
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Private  groups  could  request  the  N.W.T.  Council  (and,  later,  the 
Provincial  Legislature)  by  means  of  petition  to  pass  private  ordinances 
(or  statutes).  Hence,  there  grew  up  a  large  body  of  private  ordinances 
and  statutes  together  with  the  public  ordinances  and  statutes. 

2 

Where  an  Alberta  centre  is  not  stated  in  the  ordinance,  or  where 
it  was  not  obvious  from  the  name  of  the  company  and,  particularly,  where 
the  incorporated  body  was  intended  to  operate  throughout  the  Territories 
without  a  specified  centre,  no  Alberta  centre  is  listed  in  the  table. 

3tt, 

where  an  amount  was  stated  in  the  ordinance,  it  has  been  entered. 
In  other  ordinances,  limits  on  borrowing  and/or  qualifications  for  mem¬ 
bership  and  directorship  were  stated.  Generally,  although  all  the  com¬ 
panies  listed  were  incorporations  of  privately-owned  companies,  those 
companies  listed  with  an  authorized  capital  can  be  treated  as  typical 
private  profit  seeking  firms  while  others  might  be  benevolent,  charit¬ 
able,  or  not-for-profit  organizations. 


The  dates  of  incorporation  listed  are  the  dates  the  ordinances 
were  finally  approved  or  received  assent. 

"’These  are  the  official  dates  of  the  legislative  session.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  some  earlier  years,  there  were  no  special  ordinances  passed  in 

1905. 
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Table  A.  5 


Incorporations  of  Privately- Owned  Companies  in  Alberta 
under  the  N.W.T.  Butter  and  Cheese  Manufacturing 
 Associations  Ordinances^ 


Name  of  Company 

Date  of  Incorporation' 

1. 

The  Edmonton  Butter  and  Cheese 
Association 

May  25/93 

2. 

The  Red  Deer  Daily  Assoc. 

May  26/93 

3. 

The  Edmonton  District  Butter  and 

Cheese  Manufacturing  Assoc. 

Mar.  16/97 

4. 

The  Innisfail  Union  Butter  and  Cheese 
Manufacturing  Assoc. 

Apr.  1/97 

5. 

The  Wetaskiwin  Dairying  Assoc. 

Aug.  30/97 

6. 

The  Rosebud  Dairy  Co. 

Aug*  30/00 

7. 

The  Red  Deer  Butter  and  Cheese 
Manufacturing  Assoc. 

Sept. 11/00 

8. 

The  Lacombe  Butter  and  Cheese 
Manufacturing  Assoc. 

Dec.  22/02 

9. 

The  Blackfalds  Butter  and  Cheese 
Manufacturing  Assoc. 

Dec.  29/02 

10. 

The  Pine  Lake  Creamery  Assoc. 

Feb.  29/04 

11. 

The  Medicine  Valley  Creamery  Assoc. 

Sept.  6/04 

12. 

The  Aetna  Creamery  Co. 

Nov.  ll/o4 

13. 

The  Eagle  Hill  Butter  and  Cream 
Manufacturing  Assoc. 

Feb.  13/05 

14. 

The  Clover  Bar  Butter  and  Cheese 
Manufacturing  Assoc. 

May  15/05 

"An  Ordinance  to  Provide  for  the  Incorporation  of  Butter  and  Cheese 
Manufacturing  Associations"  (Ordinances  of  the  North-West  Territories, 
1889,  No.  13)  first  received  assent  on  Novamher  22,  1889.  It  was  amended 
hy  Ordinance  No.  6  of  1890,  by  Ordinance  No.  32  of  1892,  and  hy  Ordinance 
No.  3 o  of  1897*  In  the  last-named  Ordinance  it  was  referred  to  as  "The 
Dairyman's  Ordinance"  ("An  Ordinance  respecting  the  Manufacture  of  Butter 
and  Cheese").  It  'became  Chapter  65  of  the  Consolidated  Ordinances  of 
1898  and,  finally,  Chapter  65  of  the  Ordinances  of  1905.  in  both  cases 
having  as  its  brief  title,  "The  Dairymen's  [sic]  Ordinance". 

Thereafter,  it  was  repealed  and  replaced  by  Chapter  1 6  of  the  Stat¬ 
es  of  Alberta  of  1907,  called  "The  Dairymen's  Act"  ("An  Act  respe^tKg 
the  Manufacture  of  Butter  and  Cheese").  It  then  became  Chapter  162  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  1922.  Today,  there  still  exists  a  Dairymen's  Act, 
Chapter  83  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1970. 


Upon  filing  a  declaration  of  a  prescribed  form*  the  minimum  five 
or  more  persons  desiring  to  establish  the  butter  and  cheese  manufacturing 
association  became  "a  body  corporate". 
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Table  A.  6 

Incorporations  of  Privately-Owned  Companies  in  Alberta 
under  the  N.W.T.  Cemeteries  Ordinances^- 


Name  of  Company 

Date  of  Incorporation 

1. 

The  Wetaskiwin  Cemetery  Co. 

Jan.  31/98 

2. 

The  Scandia  Cemetery  Co. 

Aug.  21/99 

3. 

The  Clover  Bar  Cemetery  Co. 

Mar.  H/Ol 

4. 

The  Strathcona  Cemetery  Co. 

June  24/01 

5. 

The  Ponoka  Cemetery  Co. 

Sept.  23/01 

6. 

The  Leduc  Cemetery  Co. 

May  16/02 

7. 

The  Hope  Cemetery  Co. 

May  28/02 

8. 

The  Rouleau  Cemetery  Co. 

Dec.  19/02 

9. 

The  Bohemian  General  Cemetery  Com¬ 
pany  of  Tabor 

Sept,  8/03 

10. 

The  Rosenroll  Cemetery  Co. 

June  6/04 

11. 

The  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  Co. 

June  13/04 

12. 

Zion  Cemetery  Co.  (near  Northern) 

July  13/04 

13. 

The  Blackfalds  Cemetery  Co. 

Aug.  19/05 

14. 

The  Fairview  Cemetery  Co. 

Nov.  6/05 

-  4  Ihe  first  Cemeteries  Ordinance,  "An  Ordinance  to  Incorporate 

^ompanies  for  the  Establishment  of  Cemeteries"  (Ordinances  of  the 
Worth-West  Territories,  1886,  No.  9)  was  passed  November  l6,  1886. 

£  °f  the  ^evlsei  <*Ux*u*»  °f  1888  and  was  amended 

by  No.  23  of  Pie  Ordinances  of  1896.  It  then  became  Chapter  68  of  the 
Consolidated  Ordinances  of  1898.  Finally,  it  appeared  as  Chapter  68  of 
the  Ordinances  of  1905. 


^efea^er*  Cemeteries  Ordinance  was  amended  in  Chapter  3  of 
Statutes  of  Alberta  of  1917.  It  became  "Ihe  Cemetery  Act"  ("An  Act 
respecting^  Cemeteries" )  as  Chapter  1 66  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Al¬ 
berta,  1922.  In  I960,  The  Cemetery  Act  became”" The  Cemetery  Companies 
Act"  (as  distinct  from  "The  Cemeteries  Act",  a  new  statute)  by  Chapter 
12  of  the  Statutes  of  I960.  The  Cemetery  Companies  Act  appeared  as 
Chapter  40  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  19?0, 


iJpon. filing  a  statement  (a  legal  "instrument")  of  a  prescribed 
form,  the  minimum  twenty  or  more  persons  desiring  to  establish  a  cemetery 
company  became  "a  body  corporate". 


Table  A.  7 

Incorporations  of  Alberta  "Lodges"  under  the  N.W.T. 
Masonic  Incorporation  Ordinance^ 


Name  of  Company 

1.  Edmonton  Lodge,  No.  53 

2.  Acacia  Lodge,  No.  66  (at  Strathcona) 

3.  Red  Deer  Lodge,  No.  73 

4.  Medicine  Hat  Lodge,  No.  31 


Date  of  Registration 

Aug.  3/97 
June  9/03 
Apr.  8/09 
Nov. 26/04 


An  ordinance  providing  for  the  incorporation  of  Masonic  Lodges 
("An  Ordinance  respecting  the  Incorporation  of  Subordinate  Lodges  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Manitoba  Ancient,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons")  re¬ 
ceived  assent  on  September  30,  1895-  Ihis  ordinance,  No.  34  of  the 
Ordinances  of  1895 1  was  requested  by  private  petition.  In  order  to 
become  incorporated,  individual  lodges  or  unions  of  lodges  were  re¬ 
quired  to  follow  a  registration  process  with  the  Territorial  authorities. 
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Table  A. 8 

Incorporations  of  Privately-Owned  Companies  in  Alberta 
- the  N,W«T.  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Ordinance^ 


Name  of  Company 

1.  The  Alberta  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Co. 


Date  of 

Alberta  Centre  Incorporation^ 


Edmonton 


Dec.  9/03 


2.  The  Macleod  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Co. 


Macleod 


Apr.  27/04 


3.  The  North-West  Mutual  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Co. 


Strath cona 


June  30/09 


1 


The  first  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Ordinance  ("An  Ordinance  respecting 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance"),  Chapter  21  of  the  Ordinances  of  1903,  Second 
Session,  was  assented  to  on  Itoch  21,  1903.  It  became  Chapter  120  of  the 
Ordinances  of  1905* 

Thereafter,  it  became  "The  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Act"  ("An  Act  re¬ 
specting  Mutual  Fire  Insurance")  in  Chapter  173  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  Alberta  of  1922.  Then,  the  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Act  was  repealed  and 
supplanted  by  "The  Alberta  Insurance  Act,  1926"  ("An  Act  respecting  In¬ 
surance"),  Chapter  31  of  the  Statutes  of  1926.  Today,  there  still  exists 
an  Alberta  Insurance  Act,  Chapter  187  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1970. 


Upon  filing  a  certificate  of  a  prescribed  form  with  a  ten  dollar 
fee,  the  minimum  30  or  more  persons  desiring  to  establish  the  mutual  fire 
insurance  company  become  "a  body  corporate". 


Table  A.  9 


Registrations  under  N. W«T.  Trust  Companies  Ordinances'^ 


Name  of  Company 

1.  The  General  Trust  Corporation  of  Canada 

2.  The  National  Trust  Co.  Ltd. 

3.  The  Toronto  General  Trusts  Corporation 

4.  The  Union  Trust  Co. 

5«  The  Standard  Trusts  Co. 

6.  The  Royal  Trust  Co. 


Date  of  registration 

Sept.  ?/94 
April  19/02 
April  25/03 
Sept.  25/03 
Oct.  10/03 
Nov.  /04 


Trust  company  legislation  empowered  registered  trust  companies  to 
perform  functions  such  as  executor,  administrative  trustee,  guardian, 
receiver,  etc.,  as  a  corporate  body  in  the  N.W.T.  Registration  of  the 
first  three  trust  companies  was  accomplished  by  special  ordinances,  re¬ 
spectively*  Ordinances  of  1894,  No.  42,  “An  Ordinance  Respecting  the 
General  Trust  Corporation  of  Canada” ;  Ordinances  of  1902,  Chapter  25, 

"An  Ordinance  respecting  the  National  Trust  Co.,  Ltd.";  and  Ordinances 
of  1903»  Chapter  44,  "An  Ordinance  Respecting  The  Toronto  General  Trusts 
Corporation". 


The  last  three  trust  companies  were  registered  under  "The  Trust 
Companies  Ordinance"  ("An  Ordinance  respecting  Trust  Companies"),  Chap¬ 
ter  15  of  the  Ordinances  of  1903#  First  Session,  which  first  received 
assent  on  June  19,  1903*  It  became  Chapter  112  of  the  Ordinances  of 
1905. 


Thereafter,  the  Trust  Companies  Ordinance  was  amended  by  Chapter  2 
of  the  Statutes  of  Alberta  of  1910,  Second  Session,  by  Chapter  2  of 
Statutes  of  1914,  and  by  Chapter  29  of  the  Statutes  of  1918.  It  became 
"Trust  Companies  Act"  ("An  Act  respecting  Trust  Companies")  as  Chapter 
I67  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1922.  Today,  there  still  exists  a  Trust 
Companies  Act,  Chapter  372  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1970. 

The  companies  listed  are  registered  for  the  entire  N.W.T.,  not  only 
for  the  area  of  Alberta. 
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Table  A.  10 

Registrations  of  "Foreign"  Companies  In  the  N.W.T. 1 

Place  of  foreign*^  Date  of^  Administrative^ 
incorporation,  if  registration  number,  if 

Name  of  Company _ stated  (F.I.) _ (D.R.  ) _ stated  (A.N) 

18876 

1.  The  Canada  North-West 

Land  Co.  (Ltd.)  July  7/87 

Dominion  (Nov.  4/0l) 

(Aug. 10/03)  (No.  82) 

2.  The  North  of  Scotland 
Canadian  Mortgage  Co. 

(Ltd.)  July  23/87 

Imperial  (Oct.  l/d) 

(Aug.  8/03)  (No.  74) 


1888 


3. 

The  Quom  Ranch  Co. 

(Ltd. ) 

Dec.  18/88 

1889 

4. 

The  Canadian  Co-oper¬ 
ative  Colonization  Co. 

(Ltd. ) 

Sept. 30/89 

1890 

5. 

The  Canada  North-West 

Coal  and  Lumber  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Ltd. 

May  7/90 

1891 

6. 

The  Canadian  Alliance 

Farming  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Feb.  27/91 

7. 

The  Canadian  Homestead 

Settlement  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Mar.  17/91 

8. 

The  Canadian  Agricul¬ 
tural  Coal  and  Colon¬ 
ization  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Mar.  2 6/ 91 
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Name  of  Company 

F.  I. 

D.R. 

9. 

Calgary  and  Medicine 

Hat  Land  Co.,  Ltd. 

Apr.  15/91 

10. 

The  Dominion  Building 
and  Loan  Association 

July  H/91 

11. 

Canadian  Mutual  Loan 
and  Investment  Co. 

July  31/91 

12. 

The  North-West  Trading 
Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

Nov.  3/91 

1892 

13*  The  Canadian  Pacific 
Loan  and  Investment 

Go.,  Ltd.  Jan.  18/92 

14.  The  Freehold  Loan  and 

Savings  Co.  Nov.  24/92 


1893 

15 •  Standard  Loan  and  Sav¬ 
ings  Co.  Jan.  26/93 

(The  Standard  Loan  Co.)  Ontario  (Nov.  21/00) 

(Mg.  20/03)  (No.  98) 


1894 

16.  Canada  Settlers  Loan 

and  Trust  Co.  Ltd.  June  8/94 

1 7*  Manitoba  and  North- 
Western  Land  Corpor¬ 
ation,  Ltd.  June  8/94 


1896 

18.  The  Grand  Council  of 
the  Canadian  Order  of 

Chosen  Friends  July  23/9 6 


• 
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Name  of  Company_ F.L.  D.R. 


1897 

A!  • 

19. 

The  Reliance  Loan  and 
Savings  Go. 

(The  Reliance  Loan  and 
Savings  Company  of 
Ontario) 

Ontario 

Feb.  24/97 

(Dec. 31/02) 
(Aug. 11/03 

(No.  90) 

20. 

The  Hamilton  Cattle  Co. 

Ontario 

June  24/97 

1898 

21. 

The  Wawanese  Mutual  In¬ 
surance  Co. 

(The  Wawanesa  Mutual 
Insurance  Co. ) 

Manitoba 

Mar.  18/98 

(Dec.  31/01) 
(Aug. 26/03) 

(No.  112) 

22. 

The  Martin,  Bole  and 

Wynne  Co. 

Manitoba 

Aug.  13/98 
(Oct. 30/03) 

(No. .161) 

23. 

The  John  Abell  Engine 
and  Machine  Works  Co. 

Ontario 

Aug.  29/98 
(Oct.  1/01) 

24. 

Ihe  Miniota  Farmers* 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance 

Co. 

Manitoba 

Oct.  7/98 
(Dec. 12/01) 
(July  28/03) 

(No.  10) 

25. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  the 
United  Workmen  of  Man¬ 
itoba  and  the  North-West 
Territories 
(The  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen) 

Manitoba 

Dec.  7/9 8 
(Sept. 24/01) 
(Aug.  8/03) 

(No.  62) 

1899 

26. 

Manitoba  Assurance  Co. 

(The  Manitoba  Assurance) 

Manitoba 

Jan  9/99 
(Aug. 24/03) 

27. 

The  New  Oxley  (Canada) 
Ranch  Co. 

Imperial 

Feb.  10/99 

28. 

Ihe  Central  Canada  Fire 
Insurance  Co. 

Manitoba 

Feb.  10/99 
(Nov.  29/01) 

•  ■ 
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Name  of  Company 

F.L, 

Df  B. 

A,N. 

29»  The  Manitoba  Trusts  Co. 

Manitoba 

May  2/99 

30.  The  Frost  and  Wood  Co. 

Ontario 

July  7/99 
(Oct. 23/01) 
(Sept. 21/05) 

(No.  135) 

31.  The  Western  Co-operative 
Loan  and  Investment  Co. 

Manitoba 

Sept. 11/99 
(Oct.  28/01) 
(July  24/03) 

(No.  4) 

32.  The  North-West  Fire  In¬ 
surance  Co. 

Manitoba 

Sept. 16/99 
(Nov.  22/01) 
(July  28/02) 

(No.  12) 

33 •  The  Brackman-Ker  Milling 
Co. 

British 

Columbia 

Dec.  14/99 
(Nov. 27/01) 
(July  31/03) 

(No.  23) 

3 4.  The  Fairchild  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Manitoba 

Dec.  26/99 
(Dec.  9/01) 
(Sept. 22/03) 

(No.  134) 

1900 

35 •  The  Conrad  Investment 

Co. 

Montana 

U.S.A. 

Jan.  3l/00 
(Nov.  22/01) 
(July  31/03) 

(No.  30) 

36.  The  Western  Canada  Ac¬ 
cident  Benevolent 
Association 

Manitoba 

April  27/00 

3 7*  The  National  Trust  Co. 

Ontario 

May  8/00 
(Sept. 30/03) 
(June  26/05) 

(No.  146) 
(No.  248) 

38.  The  Colonial  Investment 

Co. 

(The  Colonial  Investment 
Company  of  Winnipeg) 

Manitoba 

Aug.  8/00 
(Nov. 20/01) 

(July  29/03) 

(No.  14) 

39 •  The  British  Columbia 

Permanent  Loan  and  Sav¬ 
ings  Co. 

British 

Columbia 

Aug.  31/00 
(Sept. 12/01) 
(Sept. 28/03) 

(No.  142) 

. 
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Name  of  Company 

F.L. 

D.R. 

A.N. 

40. 

The  Law  Union  and  Crown 
Insurance  Co. 

Imperial 

Sept.  21/00 
(Oct.  10/01) 
(Aug.  28/03) 

(No.  115) 

4i. 

The  Western  Farmers* 

Live  Stock  Insurance  Co. 

Manitoba 

Oct.  4/00 
(Dec.  2/01 
(July  27/03) 

(No.  7) 

42. 

The  Land  Corporation  of 
Canada 

Imperial 

Oct.  19/00 

43. 

The  Equity  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Co. 

Ontario 

Nov.  26/00 
(May  ?/ 32) 
(Sept.  28/02) 

(No.  143) 

1901 

44. 

The  De  Laval  Separator 

Co. 

New  Jersey 

U.S.A.  Mar.  7/01 

(Dec.  3l/0l) 
(Aug.  11/03) 

(No.  87) 

4 5. 

The  Alberta  Land  and 

Stock  Co. 

Utah,  U.S.A. 

Mar.  7/01 

46. 

The  Home  Investment  and 
Savings  Association 

Manitoba 

j 

Mar.  29/01 
'Jan.  20/02) 

.July  25/03) 

(No.  5) 

47. 

Gaar,  Scott  and  Company 

Indiana 

U.S.A.  ( 

May  7/01 
>0. 13/01) 

.July  31/03) 

(No.  35) 

48. 

The  Minneapolis  Thresh¬ 
ing  Machine  Co. 

Minnesota 

U.S.A. 

j 

May  25/01 
’Nov. 25/01) 

|Aug.  8/03) 

(No.  77) 

49. 

The  Canadian  Moline 

Plow  Co. 

Illinois 

U.S.A. 

! 

June  3/01 

Dec.  4/01) 

Aug.  8/03) 

(No.  70) 

50. 

The  Calgary  and  Edmonton 
Land  Co. 

Imperial 

! 

July  8/01 

Dec. 3l/0l) 

Aug.  7/03) 

(No.  50) 

50 


' 


■ 
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5  i. 

52. 

53. 


54. 

55. 

56. 


5?. 


58. 

59. 


60. 

61. 
62. 

63. 


64. 


Name  of  Company 

The  Winnipeg  General 
Trust  Go. 

The  Provincial  Building 
and  Loan  Association 

The  Anglo-American 
Fire  Insurance  Go. 


The  Dominion  Permanent 
Loan  Go. 


The  Union  Trust  Go. ,  Ltd. 


The  British  Canadian 
Loan  and  Investment  Go. 


The  Queen  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  America 


The  Colonial  Investment 
and  Loan  Co. 


North  American  Life  In¬ 
surance  Go. 

(North  American  Life 
Assurance  Go.) 

The  Winnipeg  Elevator  Go. 


The  Western  Elevator  Go. 


The  Western  Assurance 
Go. 


The  Canada  Permanent  and 
Western  Canada  Mortgage 
Corporation 
(The  Canada  Permanent 
Mortgage  Corporation) 

The  New  Walrond  Ranch  Co. 


F.L. 

D.R. 

A.  N. 

Manitoba 

Aug.  9/01 

• 

Ontario 

Sept.  3/01 

Ontario 

Sept.  9/01 
(Aug.  7/03) 

(No.  56) 

Ontario 

Sept.  13/03 
(July  31/03) 

(No.  28) 

Ontario 

Sept.  16/03 
(Aug.  8/03) 

(No.  79) 

Dominion 

Sept.  20/01 
(Oct.  23/01) 
(Aug.  14/03) 

(No.  91) 

New  York 

U.S.A. 

Sept.  20/01 
(July  3l/03) 

(No.  33) 

Dominion 

Sept.  26/01 
(Aug.  ll/03) 

(No.  86) 

Dominion 

Oet.  l/Ol 

(tag.  27/03) 

(No.  114) 

Dominion 

Oct.  1/01 
(Aug.  8/03) 

(No.  63) 

Dominion 

Oct.  l/Ol 
(Sept.  22/03) 

(No.  136) 

Dominion 

Oct.  l/Ol 
(Aug.  25/03) 

(No.  109) 

Dominion 

Oct.  l/Ol 

(Aug.  29/03) 

(No.  116) 

Dominion 

Oct.  l/Ol 
(Aug.  8/03) 

(No.  80) 

■ 
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Name  of  Company 

F.L. 

D.R. 

A.N. 

65.  The  Federal  Life  Assur¬ 
ance  Company  of  Canada 

Ontario 

Oct.  i/01 
(July  31/03) 

(No.  21) 

66.  The  Northern  Elevator 

Co.  ,  Ltd. 

Dominion 

Oct.  l/Ol 
(Sept.  3/03) 

(No.  122) 

67.  The  Dominion  Elevator 

Co. 9  Ltd. 

Dominion 

Oct.  l/Ol 
(Aug.  31/03) 

(No.  119) 

68.  The  Cochrane  Ranch  Co. , 
Ltd. 

Dominion 

Oct.  l/Ol 
(Oct.  3/03) 

(Ho.  151) 

69.  The  People’s  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co. 

Ontario 

Oct.  10/01 
(Oct.  12/03) 

(No.  157) 

70.  W.W.  Ogilvie  Co. 

(The  Ogilvie  Flour 

Mills  Co.,  Ltd. 

Quebec 

Oct.  10/01 

(Sept.  28/03) 

(No.  141) 

71*  The  London  Assurance  Co. 
(London  Assurance  Corp¬ 
oration) 

Imperial 

Oct.  10/01 

(Oct.  2/03) 

(No.  150) 

72.  The  Quebec  Fire  Assur¬ 
ance  Co. 

Quebec 

Oct.  23/01 
(Aug.  20/03) 

(No.  100) 

73*  The  Singer  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co. 

(The  Singer  Sewing 

Machine  Co. ) 

New  Jersey 

U.S.  A. 

Oct.  23/01 

(Aug.  I9/03) 

(Jan.  30/05) 

(Ho.  95) 
(No.  217) 

74.  The  Imperial  Insurance 

Co.  Ltd. 

Imperial 

Oct.  23/01 

75*  The  Eldredge  Brothers 

Live  Stock  Co. 

Utah,  U.S. A. 

Oct.  23/01 
(Nov.  10/03) 

(No.  164) 

76.  The  Sun  Insurance  Office 

Imperial 

Oct.  23/01 
(Aug.  24/01) 

(No.  107) 

77.  The  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

Dominion 

Oct.  23/01 
(Aug.  7703) 

(No.  43) 
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Name  of  Company 

F.L. 

D.R. 

A.N. 

78.  The  London  and  Lancashire 
Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Imperial 

Oct.  23/01 
(Aug.  20/03) 

(No.  101) 

7 9«  The  Northern  Assurance 

Co. 

Imperial 

Oct.  23/01 
(Aug.  7/03) 

(No.  59) 

80.  Ihe  Great  West  Life  Assur¬ 
ance  Co. 

(The  Great  West  Assurance 
Co.) 

Dominion 

Oct.  23/01 

Aug.  8/03) 

(No.  ?2) 

81.  The  Phoenix  Assurance  Co. 
(The  Phoenix  Assurance 
Company  of  London) 

Imperial 

Oct.  23/01 

July  31/03) 

(No.  24) 

82.  The  Mercantile  Fire  In¬ 
surance  Co. 

Ontario 

Oct.  23/01 

(Aug.  20/03) 

(No.  99) 

83.  The  Caledonia  Insurance 

Co. 

Imperial 

Oct.  23/01 
(Aug.  22/03) 

(No.  106) 

84,  The  Manchester  Fire  As¬ 
surance  Co. 

(The  Manchester  Assur¬ 
ance  Co.) 

Imperial 

Oct.  23/01 

(Aug.  19/03) 

(No.  96) 

85.  The  Globe  Savings  and 

Loan  Co. 

Ontario 

Oct.  23/01 

86.  The  London  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co. 

Dominion 

Oct.  23/01 
(July  31/03) 

(No.  34) 

87.  The  London  and  Lancashire 
Assurance  Co. 

Imperial 

Oct.  23/01 
(Sept.  30/03) 

(No.  148) 

88.  The  British  America 
Assurance  Co. 

Ontario 

Oct.  23/01 
(Sept.  10/03) 

(No.  128) 

89.  The  Royal  Insurance  Co. 

Imperial 

Oct.  23/01 
(July  30/03) 

(No.  19) 

90.  The  Canada  Accident 
Assurance  Co. 

(The  Canada  Accident 
Insurance  Co.) 

Dominion 

Oct.  23/01 

(Aug.  22/01) 

VO 

O 

t-H 

• 

O 

Name  of  Company 

F.L. 

D.R. 

A.N. 

91. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada 
Guarantee  and  Accident 
Insurance  Co. 

Dominion 

Oct.  23/01 
(July  30/03) 

(No.  18) 

92. 

The  Commercial  Union 
Assurance  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Imperial 

Oct.  23/01 
(July  29/03) 

(No.  15) 

93. 

Ihe  Lake  of  the  Woods 
Milling  Co.  Ltd. 

Dominion 

Oct.  28/01 
(Dec.  8/03) 

(No.  168) 

94. 

Ihe  Canada  Life  Assur¬ 
ance  Co. 

Dominion 

Oct.  28/01 
(July  3/03) 

(No.  29) 

95. 

Ihe  Fhenix  Insurance 

Co. 

(The  Phoenix  Insurance 
Co.) 

New  York 

U.S.A. 

Oct.  29/01 

(Aug.  7/03) 

(No.  42) 

96. 

The  J.I.  Case  Threshing 
Machine  Co. 

Wisconsin 

U.S.A. 

Oct.  29/01 
(Aug.  7/03) 

(No.  55) 

97. 

The  Hartford  Insurance 

Co. 

Connecticut 

U.S.A. 

(Aug.  8/03) 

(No.  60) 

98. 

The  Atlas  Insurance  Co. 
(The  Atlas  Assurance 

Co. ,  Ltd. ) 

Imperial 

Oct.  31/01 
(Aug.  19/03) 

(No.  94) 

99. 

The  Mutual  Life  Assur¬ 
ance  Company  of  Canada 

Ontario 

Oct.  31/01 

(Aug.  7/03) 

(No.  41) 

100. 

The  Canada  Landed  and 
National  Investment  Co. 

Dominion 

Oct.  31/01 
(Aug.  7/03) 

(No.  39) 

101. 

The  Imperial  Oil  Co. , 

Ltd. 

Dominion 

Nov.  l/Ol 
(Oct.  5/03) 

(No.  152) 

102. 

The  Norwich  Union  Fire 
Insurance  Society 

Imperial 

Nov.  4/01 
(Aug.  7/03) 

(No.  45) 

Name  of  Company 


F.L 


D.R. 


A.  N 


103. 

104. 

105. 

106. 
107. 

108. 

109. 

110. 

111. 

112. 

113. 

114. 


The  Liverpool,  London  and 


Globe  Insurance  Go. 

(The  Liverpool  and  London 
and  Globe  Insurance  Go.) 

Imperial 

Nov.  5/01 

(Aug.  3/03) 

(No.  120) 

The  Hamilton  Provident  and 
Loan  Society 

Dominion 

Nov.  5/01 
(Aug.  7/03) 

(No.  54) 

The  Winnipeg  Western  Land 
Corporation,  Ltd. 

Dominion 

Nov.  7/01 
(Aug.  7/03) 

(No.  49) 

The  McCormick  Harvesting 
Machine  Go. 

Illinois 

U.S.A. 

Nov.  7/01 

The  London  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  of 

Canada 

Dominion 

Nov.  8/01 
(Aug.  21/03) 

(No.  102) 

The  Railways  Securities 

Co. 

Dominion 

Nov.  Il/Ol 
(Aug.  17/03) 

(No.  93) 

The  New  York  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co. 

New  York 

U.S.A. 

Nov.  ll/01 
(Aug.  8/03) 

(No.  64) 

The  Mutual  Reserve  Fund 
Life  Association 
(The  Mutual  Reserve  Life 
Insurance  Co. ) 

New  York 

U.S.A. 

Nov.  12/01 

(Aug.  7/03) 

(No.  53) 

The  North  British  and  Mer¬ 
cantile  Co. 

Imperial 

Nov.  12/01 
(Aug.  7/03) 

(No.  ifO) 

The  National  Insurance 
Company  of  Ireland 
(The  National  Assurance 
Company  of  Ireland) 

Imperial 

Nov.  14/01 

(Aug.  22/02) 

(No.  104) 

The  Trust  and  Loan  Co. 

(The  Trust  and  Loan 

Company  of  Canada) 

Imperial 

Nov.  19/01 

(Aug.  20/03) 

(No.  97) 

The  Mutual  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co. 

New  York 

U.S.A. 

Nov.  22/01 
(Aug.  8/03) 

(No.  78) 

* 
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Name  of  Company 

D.R. 

A.N. 

115*  The  London  Guarantee 
and  Accident  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Imperial 

Nov.  25/01 
(Aug.  8/03) 

(No.  73) 

116.  The  Canadian  Railway- 
Accident  Insurance  Co. 

Dominion 

Nov.  25/01 
(Aug.  7/03) 

(No.  47) 

117.  The  Winnipeg  General 
Trusts  Co. 

Manitoba 

Nov.  25/01 

118.  The  Manufacturers  and 
Temperance  and  General 
Life  Assurance  Co. 

(The  Manufacturers  Life 
Insurance  Co.) 

Manitoba 

Nov.  25/01 

(Aug.  10/03) 

(No.  83) 

119.  The  Western  Canada  Accid¬ 
ent  and  Benevolent 
Association 

Manitoba 

Nov.  26/01 
(July  27/03) 

(No.  9) 

120.  The  Rock  Island  Plow  Co. 

Illinois,  USA 

Nov.  29/01 
(Sept.  25/03) 

(No.  139) 

121.  The  Canadian  Birkbeck 
Investment  and  Savings 

Co. 

Ontario 

Deo.  4/01 
(Aug.  10/03) 

(No.  84) 

122.  The  Conrad  Price  Cattle 

Co. 

Montana 

U.S.  A. 

Dec.  9/01 
(Oct.  12/03) 

(No.  156) 

123.  The  Travelers  *  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  (Accident 
Department) 

(The  Travelers  Insurance 
Co.) 

Connecticut 

U.S.  A. 

Dec.  9/01 

(Aug.  8/03) 

(No.  76) 

124.  The  Maple  Creek  (Canada) 
Cattle  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Imperial 

Dec.  ll/Ol 
(Nov.  16/03) 

(No.  166) 

125«  The  Royal  Victoria  Mut¬ 
ual  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Manitoba 

Deo.  12/01 
(July  28/03) 

(No.  11) 

126.  The  Confederation  Life 
Association 

Dominion 

Deo.  23/01 
(Aug.  1/03) 

(No.  3 6) 
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Name  of  Company  J\L. p.R.  a.N. 


127 •  The  Guardian  Fire  and 

Life  Assurance  Go.  Ltd. 
(The  Guardian  Assurance 
Co.  ,  Ltd. ) 

Imperial 

Deo.  23/01 

(Aug.  26/03) 

(No,  113) 

128.  The  United  Gold  Fields 

of  British  Columbia,  Ltd. 

British 

Columbia 

Dec.  28/01 
(Aug.  8/03) 

(No.  61) 

129*  The  Qu'Appelle,  Long 

Lake  and  Saskatchewan 

Land  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Imperial 

Deo.  31/01 
(Aug.  7/03) 

(No.  98) 

130.  The  Sun  Life  Assurance 
Company  of  Canada 
(The  Sun  Life  Assurance 
Co.) 

Dominion 

Deo.  3l/01 

(Aug.  10/03) 

(No.  81) 

131 •  The  Phoenix  Insurance 
Company  of  Hartford 

Connecticut 

U.S.A. 

Dec.  31/01 
(Aug.  l/03) 

(No.  37) 

1902 

132.  The  Free  Homestead 

Co. ,  Ltd. 

Dominion 

Jan.  13/02 

133«  The  Glengarry  Ranch 

Co. ,  Ltd. 

Dominion 

Jan.  20/02 

134.  The  Ottawa  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Co. 

Dominion 

Feb.  3/02 
(Aug.  8/03) 

(No.  71) 

135*  The  Equitable  Life  Assur¬ 
ance  Society 
(The  Equitable  Life  As¬ 
surance  of  the  United 
States) 

New  York 

U.S.A. 

Feb.  6/ 02 

(Sept.  8/03) 

(No.  127) 

136.  The  Home  Life  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Canada 

Dominion 

Feb.  17/02 

(Aug.  8/03) 

(No.  68) 

137-  North-West  Thresher  Co. 

West  Virginia 

U.S.A. 

Mar.  3/02 
(Feb.  16/04) 

(No.  177) 

138.  The  Continental  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

Dominion 

Mar.  8/02 
(Sept.  10/03) 

(No.  129) 

■ 
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Name  of  Company 


139. 

The  Canada  Land  and 
Colonization  Co. ,  Ltd. 

140. 

The  Cockshutt  Plow  Co. , 
Ltd. 

141. 

R.  A.  Lister  and  Company- 
Ltd. 

142. 

The  Sarnia  Ranching  Co. 
Ltd. 

143. 

Gordon,  Ironside  and 
Fares  Co. ,  Ltd. 

144. 

The  Buffalo  Pitts  Co. 

145. 

The  Willmar  Realty  Co. 

146. 

The  Manitoba  Land  and 
Investment  Co. ,  Ltd. 

147. 

The  Canadian  Land  and 
Ranch  Co. ,  Ltd. 

1^8. 

The  Excelsior  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

149. 

The  Toronto  General 
Trusts  Corporation 

150. 

The  Occidental  Fire 
Insurance  Co. 

151. 

The  Kootenay  Supply 

Co. ,  Ltd. 

152. 

The  Royal  Trust  Co. 

F.L. 

D.R. 

Manitoba 

Max.  15/02 
(July  30/03 

Dominion 

Max.  I7/02 
(Aug.  l/03) 

Imperial 

Mar.  22/02 

Dominion 

Apr.  l/02 

Dominion 

Apr.  l/02 
(Oct.  23/03) 

New  York, US A 

Apr.  3/02 
(Aug.  8/03) 

Minnesota,  USA 

Apr.  4/02 
(July  27/03) 

South  Dakota 

U.S.  A. 

Apr.  4/02 
(Sept.  3/03) 

Imperial 

Apr.  10/02 
(July  27/03) 
(Aug.  14/05) 

Ontario 

Apr.  14/02 
(Sept.  26/03) 

Ontario 

Apr.  14/02 

Manitoba 

May  7/02 

Imperial 

May  7/02 

Quebec 

May  19/02 
(Aug.  7/03) 

A.  N. 

(No.  1?) 
(No.  38) 


(No.  159) 

(No.  65) 

No.  118 
(No.  8) 

No.  121 
(No.  123) 


(No.  6) 
(No.  257) 

(No.  140) 

No.  124 

No.  125 

No.  127 
(No.  44) 
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Name  of  Company 

F.L. 

D.R. 

A.  N. 

153.  The  Canadian  Invest¬ 
ment  Co. 

South  Dakota 

U.S.A. 

May  27/02 
(July  31/03) 

No.  131 
(No.  22) 

lj>4.  De  Nederlandseh  Amerikaan- 
sche  Land  Maatschappy 
(The  Netherlands  American 
Land  Co. ) 

Netherlands 

June  2/02 

(July  31/03) 

No.  128 

(No.  27) 

155*  The  North-West  Coloni¬ 
zation  Co. 

Manitoba 

June  3/02 
(July  30/03) 

No.  129 
(No.  16) 

156.  Assiniboia  Land  and  In¬ 
vestment  Co. 

Minnesota 

U.S.A. 

June  3/02 
(Aug.  21/03) 

No.  130 
(No.  103) 

158.  The  Conrad  Circle  Cattle 
Co. 

Montana 

U.S.A. 

July  3/02 
(July  31/03) 

(No.  31 

159.  American  Surety  Co.  New  York,  USA 

July  14/02 
(Sept. 28/03) 

(No.  145) 

160.  The  Cresswell  Cattle 

Co. 

Colorado 

U.S.A. 

Aug.  4/02 
(Aug. 12/03) 

(No.  88) 

l6l.  The  American  Abell  En¬ 
gine  and  Thresher  Co. , 

Ltd. 

Ontario 

Aug.  15/02 
(Aug.  25/03) 

(No.  110) 

162.  The  Sorlien-0T Connor 

Land  Co. 

Minnesota 

U.S.A. 

Sept.  2/02 
(Aug.  8/03) 

(No.  69) 

I63.  The  McHugh-Christensen 

Co. 

Minnesota 

U.S.A. 

Sept.  12/02 
(July  31/03) 

(No.  20) 

164.  The  Truesdell  Elevator 

Co. 

Minnesota 

U.S.A. 

Sept.  15/02 
(Aug.  8/63) 

(No.  67) 

i65*  The  Port  Huron  Engine 
and  Thresher  Co. 

Michigan 

U.S.A. 

Sept.  25/02 

166.  The  Dominion- American 

Land  Co.,  Ltd. 

Manitoba 

Sept.  30/02 
(July  3l/03) 

(No.  25) 
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Name  of  Company 

F.L. 

D.R. 

A.  N. 

167. 

The  International  Har¬ 
vester  Company  of 

America 

Wisconsin 

U.S.A. 

Oct.  7/02 
(Aug.  8/03) 

(No.  66) 

168. 

The  Sun  and  Hastings 
Savings  and  Loan  Company 
of  Ontario 

Ontario 

Oct.  8/02 
(July  28/03) 

(No.  13) 

169. 

The  Vancouver  Petroleum 
Syndicate,  Ltd. 

British 

Columbia 

Oct.  29/02 

170. 

The  Minnesota- Canada  Land 
and  Investment  Co. 

Minnesota 

U.S.A. 

Nov.  8/02 
(Oct.  12/03) 

(No.  155) 

171. 

The  Alliance  Assurance 

Co.  Ltd. 

(The  Alliance  Insurance 

Co. ,  Ltd. ) 

Imperial 

Nov.  10/02 

(Sept.  21/03) 

(No.  134) 

172. 

The  Grant- Armstrong  Land 
Co. 

Wisconsin 

U.S.A. 

Dec.  2/02 
(Sept.  14/03) 

(No.  132) 

173. 

The  Guelph  and  Ontario 

Investment  and  Savings  Ontario 

Society  (Upper  Canada) 

Dec.  20/02 
(Sept.  2/03) 

(No.  121) 

1903 

174. 

The  Wrought  Iron  Range 

Co. ,  Ltd. 

Missouri 

U.S.A. 

Jan.  14/03 
(Nov.  13/03) 

(No.  165) 

175. 

The  International  Coal 
and  Coke  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Washington 

U.S.A. 

Jan.  28/03 
(Aug.  ll/03) 

(No.  85) 

176. 

The  North  Western  Invest¬ 
ment  Co. 

(The  North-Western  In¬ 
vestment  Co.) 

Manitoba 

Feb.  2/03 

(Sept.  30/03) 

(No.  147) 

177. 

The  British  Canadian  Wheat 
Raising  Co.  Ltd. 

Ontario 

Feb.  7/03 

M- 

-S3 

00 

• 

The  Canadian  Co-operative 
Investment  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Manitoba 

Feb.  9/03 
(Aug.  7/03) 

(No.  51) 
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Name  of  Company  F.L.  D^H.  A.N. 


179*  Willmar  Canadian  Land 


Co*  ,  Ltd. 

Manitoba 

March  7/03 

180.  The  Standard  Trusts  Co., 
Ltd. 

Manitoba 

Mar.  23/03 
(Aug.  7/03) 

(No.  46) 

181.  The  Nichols  and  Shepard 

Co. 

Michigan 

U.S.A. 

Mar.  27/03 
(July  31/03) 

(No.  26) 

182.  The  Eastern  and  Western 
Land  Corporation,  Ltd. 

Ontario 

Apr.  8/03 
(Aug.  7/03) 

(No.  57) 

183.  Canadian-Port  Huron  Co. , 
Ltd. 

Manitoba 

May  16/03 

184.  Ontario,  Manitoba  and 
Western  Land  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Manitoba 

May  16/03 
(Aug. 13/03) 

(No.  90) 

I85.  The  Central  Canada 
Insurance  Co. 

Manitoba 

May  22/03 
(Aig.  8/03) 

(No.  75) 

186.  The  United  States  Land 

Co. 

Wisconsin 

U.S.A. 

May  28/03 
(Sept. 4/03) 

(No.  126) 

187.  The  United  States  Fid¬ 
elity  and  Guaranty  Co. 

Maryland 

U.S.A. 

June  ll/03 
(July  20/03) 

(No.  3) 

188.  The  Great  West  Permanent 
Loan  and  Savings  Co. 

Manitoba 

June  15/03 
(Aug.  7/03) 

(No.  52) 

189.  Imperial  Elevator  Co. 

July  20/03 

No.  1 

190.  The  London  and  Canadian 
Loan  Co. ,  Ltd. 

July  31/03 

No.  32 

191*  Deer  Creek  Cattle  Co. 

Aug.  15/03 

No.  92 

192.  The  McDonald  McMillan  Co. 

Aug.  26/03 

No.  Ill 

193*  Western  Oil  and  Coal  Co. , 
Ltd. 

Aug.  3l/03 

No.  117 

194.  Colonial  Elevator  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Aug.  3l/03 

No.  118 

195*  The  Rideau  Ranch  Co.  Ltd. 

Sept.  3/03 

No.  124 

. 
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Name  of  Company  F.L. 

D.R. 

A.N. 

196. 

The  Andrews-Gage  Grain 

Co.  ,  Ltd. 

Sept.  4/03 

No.  125 

19?. 

The  Sylvester  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  Ltd. 

Sept. 12/03 

No.  130 

198. 

North  Star  Grain  Co. 

Sept. 14/03 

No.  131 

199. 

Reeves  and  Company 

Sept.  9/03 

No.  133 

200. 

Export  Elevator  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Sept. 28/03 

No.  144 

201. 

The  Red  Lumber  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Sept. 30/03 

No.  149 

202. 

The  Crown  Grain  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Oct.  7/03 

No.  153 

203. 

The  British  American 

Trust  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Oct.  8/03 

No.  154 

204. 

The  Mason  and  Risch 

Piano  Co. 

Oct. 14/03 

No.  158 

• 

o 

OJ 

The  Union  Loan  and  Invest¬ 
ment  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Oct. 27/03 

No.  160 

206. 

East  End  Cattle  Co. 

Nov.  3/03 

No.  162 

207. 

The  Dominion  Life  Assur¬ 
ance  Co. 

Nov. 10/03 

No.  163 

208. 

The  McLean  and  Douglas 

Manitoba  Land  Co. 

Nov .23/03 

No.  167 

209. 

The  Toronto  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co. 

Dec. ll/03 

No.  169 

210. 

The  Imperial  Co-operative 
Investment  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Dec. 14/03 

No.  170 

211. 

The  John  Stevens  Co.,  Ltd. 

Dec. 31/03 

No.  171 

1904 

212. 

The  National  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Jan.  4/04 

No.  172 

213. 

The  Standard  Life  Assur¬ 
ance  Co. 

Jan.  5/04 

No.  173 

214. 

The  Canadian  Elevator  Co. , 

Ltd. 

Jan.  6/o4 

No.  1?4 

. 
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Maine  of  Company  D.R.  A.N. 


215.  The  Grown  Co-operative 


Loan  Go. ,  Ltd. 

Jan. 12/04 

No.  175 

216.  The  Bole  Drug  Go.  Ltd. 

Jan. 30/04 

No.  176 

217*  The  Lost  Mountain  Valley 

Land  and  Development 

Go.  ,  Ltd. 

Feb. 19/04 

No.  178 

218.  The  Sovereign  Co-operative 

Investment  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Feb. 26/04 

No.  179 

219.  The  Prairie  Lumber  Go. ,  Ltd. 

Mar. 10/04 

No.  180 

220.  The  Metzel  Live  Stock  Go. 

Mar. 18/04 

No.  181 

221.  The  Dominion  Realty  Go. , 

Ltd. 

Apr.  5/ 04 

No.  182 

222.  Canada  Grocers,  Ltd. 

Apr. ll/o4 

No.  183 

223.  The  Universal  Co-operative 

Investment  Go. ,  Ltd. 

Apr. 20/04 

No.  184 

224.  The  Imperial  Life  Assurance 

Company  of  Canada 

Apr. 22/04 

No.  185 

225.  The  Waterloo  Manufacturing 

Go. ,  Ltd. 

Apr. 28/04 

No.  186 

226.  David  M.  McLean  Land  Go. ,  Ltd. 

Apr. 29/04 

No.  187 

227.  The  Canadian  Northern  Land 

Go. ,  Ltd. 

May  12/04 

No.  188 

228.  Luse  Land  Go. 

May  16/04 

No.  189 

229.  American- Canadian  Land  Go. 

May  28/04 

No.  190 

230.  Union  Mutual  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Go. 

May  30/04 

No.  191 

231.  German  American  Land  Go.,  Ltd. 

June  6/0 4 

No.  192 

232#  The  Ontario  Loan  and  Deben¬ 
ture  Go. ,  Ltd. 

June  10/04 

No.  193 

233 •  The  Northern  Co-operative 

Investment  and  Loan  Co. 

June  17/04 

No.  194 

234.  Home  Insurance  Company  of 

New  York 

July  25/04 

No.  196 

' 
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Name  of  Company _ 


235. 

The  Landed  Banking  and 

Loan  Co. 

July  25/04 

No.  197 

236. 

Western  Canadian  Colleries 

Ltd. 

July  28/04 

No.  198 

237. 

The  Royal  Loan  and  Savings 

Co. 

Aug. 13/04 

No.  201 

238. 

The  Montreal- Canada  Fire 

Insurance  Co. 

Ang.20/04 

No.  199 

239. 

American  Land  Investment 

Co. 

Aug. 23/04 

No.  200 

240. 

The  Order  of  United  Commer¬ 
cial  Travellers  of  America 

Sept.  6/04 

No.  202 

241. 

The  J.H.  Ashdown  Hardware 

Co. ,  Ltd. 

Sept. 16/04 

No.  207 

242. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Fire  In¬ 
surance  Co. 

Sept. 23/04 

No.  204 

243. 

G.F.  Stephens  and  Company 

Ltd. 

Sept. 29/04 

No.  205 

244. 

National  Cash  Register  Co. 

Oct.  4/04 

No.  206 

245. 

Edwards-Wood  Co. 

Oct. 12/04 

No. 207 

246. 

Larson  Lumber  Co. 

Oct. 12/04 

No.  208 

247. 

The  Vulcan  Iron  Works  Ltd. 

Oct. 14/04 

No.  209 

248. 

The  Hastings  (British  Colum¬ 
bia)  Exploration  Syndicate 

Oct. 17/04 

Ltd. 

No.  210 

249. 

The  Coe  Commission  Co. 

Oct. 21/04 

No.  211 

250. 

The  New  York  Plate  Glass  Co. 

Oct. 26/04 

No.  212 

251. 

Maryland  Casualty  Co. 

Nov. 12/04 

No.  213 

252. 

The  Macpherson  Fruit  Co.  Ltd. 

Nov. 29/04 

No.  214 

253. 

Wisconsin-Canadian  Land  Co. 

Nov. 29/04 

No.  215 

1905 

254. 

Scottish  Union  and  National 

Insurance  Co. 

Jan. 30/05 

No.  217 
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Name  of  Company 

D.R. 

A.N. 

255.  Hie  Agricultural  Co¬ 
operative  Loan  Co.,  Ltd. 

Feb.  4/05 

No.  219 

256.  Robert son- Adams  Lumber  Co. 

Feb.  9/05 

No.  220 

257 •  The  Alberta  Central  Land 
Corporation,  Ltd. 

Feb. 13/05 

No.  221 

258.  The  Kansas  Canadian  Invest¬ 
ment  Co. 

Feb. 22/05 

No.  222 

259«  Oscar  Brown  Co.,  Ltd. 

Mar.  4/05 

No.  223 

260.  Tees  and  Persse,  Ltd. 

Mar.  4/05 

No.  224 

26l.  The  Williams  Piano  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Mar.  9/05 

No.  225 

262.  The  Northern  Trusts  Co. 

Mar. ll/05 

No.  226 

263*  Telford  Lumber  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Mar. 17/05 

No.  227 

264.  The  Canadian- British  Land 

Co. ,  Ltd. 

Mar. 17/05 

No.  228 

265*  The  Great  West  Land  Co. 

Mar. 25/05 

No.  229 

266.  The  Supreme  Lodge  Ancient 

Order  of  United  Workmen 

Apr.  5/05 

No.  230 

267*  Revillion  Brothers,  Ltd. 

Apr.  8/05 

No.  231 

268.  Massey  Harris  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Apr.  10/05 

No.  232 

269.  The  Winnipeg  Fire  Assurance 

Co. 

Apr.  15/05 

No.  233 

270.  The  Universal  Life  Assurance 

Co. 

Apr.  15/05 

No.  234 

271*  Colonial  Assurance  Co. 

Apr.  22/05 

No.  235 

272.  The  United  Supply  and  Con¬ 
tracting  Co. ,  Ltd, 

Apr.  25/05 

No.  236 

273.  The  Victoria  Loan  and  Sav¬ 
ings  Co. 

May  3/05 

No.  237 

274.  The  Great  West  Saddlery  Co. 

Ltd. 

May  5/05 

No.  238 

275*  The  Porto  Rico  Lumber  Co. , 

Ltd. 

May  5/05 

No.  239 

. 
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Name  of  Company 

D.R. 

A.N. 

276. 

The  International  Lumber 
and  Implement  Co. 

May  6/ 05 

No.  240 

277. 

The  York  Farmers’  Colon¬ 
ization  Co. ,  Ltd. 

May  10/05 

No.  241 

278. 

Foley r  Lock  and  Larson 

May  10/05 

No.  242 

279. 

Kent  Realty  and  Invest¬ 
ment  Co. 

May  15/05 

No.  243 

280. 

Sawyer  and  Massey  Co. ,  Ltd. 

May  16/05 

No.  244 

281. 

Dominion  Plate  Glass 

Insurance  Co. 

May  17/05 

No.  245 

282. 

The  Dowling  Milling  Co. 

June  3/05 

No.  246 

283. 

The  H.W.  McNeill  Co.,  Ltd. 

June  22/05 

No.  247 

284. 

Calgary  Brewing  and  Malting 

Co. ,  Ltd. 

July  3/05 

No.  249 

285. 

The  Waterous  Engine  Works 

Co. ,  Ltd. 

July  4/05 

No.  250 

286. 

Saskatchewan  Elbow  Wheat 

Lands  Co. ,  Ltd. 

July  24/05 

No.  251 

287. 

The  Crown  Life  Insurance  Co. 

July  27/05 

No.  252 

288. 

The  Union  Assurance  Society 

July  29/05 

No.  253 

289. 

The  Empire  Accident  and 

Surety  Co. 

July  31/05 

No.  254 

290. 

Royal  Crown,  Ltd. 

Aug.  8/05 

No.  255 

291. 

The  Balfour  Implement  Co. 

Aug. 12/05 

No.  256 

292. 

The  Winnipeg  Oil  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Aug. 18/05 

No.  258 

293. 

A.  Carruthers  Co.  Ltd. 

Aug. 18/05 

No.  259 

294. 

E.N.  Moyer  Co.,  Ltd. 

Aug. 18/05 

No.  260 

295. 

The  Trusts  and  Guarantee 

Co. ,  Ltd# 

Aug. 2l/05 

No.  261 

296. 

The  Stratford  Mill  Building 

Co. ,  Ltd. 

Aug. 28/05 

No.  262 

■ 
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_ Name  of  Company  n  „ 

1,1  ■■•■■if  _  JJ#  xt»  A-  N. 

297. 

Canadian  Northern  Prairie 

Lands  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Aug. 31/05 

_ _ .  ■ 

No.  263 

298. 

The  Western  Canada  Settler's 

Mutual  Land  Co.,  Ltd. 

Nov.  7/05 

No.  1 

( Saskatchewan ) 

299. 

Le  Credit  Foncier  Franco- 
Canadian 

Nov. 30/05 

No.  1 
(Alberta) 

300. 

German  American  Insurance  Co. 

(The  German- American  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  of  New  York,  U.S.A.) 

Dec.  5/05 

(Dec.  8/05) 

No.  2 

(Saskatchewan) 
No.  2 
(Alberta) 

301. 

The  Miniota  Lumber  and  Grain  Co., 

Ltd. 

Dec. l4/05 

No.  3 

(Saskatchewan) 

302. 

Vermont  Farm  Machinery  Co. 

Dec. 26/05 

No.  3 
(Alberta) 
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The  table  attempts  to  list  all  official  registrations  of  "foreign" 
(or  extra- Territorial)  companies  in  the  N.W.T.  area  until  the  end  of 
1905*  The  source  of  the  list  is  the  North-West  Territories  Gazette,  and 

for  the  last  four  months  of  1905 *  The  Alberta  Gazette  and  The  Saskatchewan 
Gazette.  ~  - - - - 


The  definition  and  regulation  of  "foreign"  companies  was  carried 
out  in  the  N.W.T.  under  Companies  and  Foreign  Companies  Ordinances.  The 
first  legislation  requiring  foreign  companies  to  register  with  the  Ter¬ 
ritorial  government  was  contained  in  Sections  90  and  91  of  the  Companies 
Ordinance  ("An  Ordinance  respecting  the  Incorporating  of.  Joint-Stock  . 
Companies  by  Letters  Patent"),  No.  3  of  the  Ordinances  of  the  North-West 
Territories  of  1886,  passed  November  16,  1886.  Foreign  companies  were 
defined  as  "All  Joint  Stock  Companies  or  Incorporations  incorporated 
under  any  law  other  than  this  Ordinance  or  any  Act  of  the  Parliament  of 
Canada".  Thus,  in  particular,  railways  and  banks  were  not  required  to 
register. 

In  the  following  year,  on  November  19*  1887,  an  Ordinance  was 
passed,  No.  9  of  the  Ordinances  of  1887,  which  amended  several  sections 
of  the  Companies  Ordinance  of  1886,  including  the  above  two  sections. 

In  effect,  the  definition  of  foreign  companies  was  broadened  to  take  in 
"Insurance  Companies  licenced  by  the  Dominion  Government  to  do  business 
in  Canada".  The  amended  Companies  Ordinance  became  Chapter  30  of  the 
Revised  Ordinances  of  1888* 

On  December  19*  1887*  assent  was  given  to  the  first  separate 
Foreign  Companies  Ordinance  ("An  Ordinance  respecting  Foreign  Corpor¬ 
ations"),  No.  32  of  the  Ordinances  of  1897*  It  became  Chapter  63  of  the 
Consolidated  Ordinances  of  1898.  In  this  Ordinance,  foreign  companies 
were  defined  as  "Every  company,  institution  or  corporation  not  incorpoiv 
ated  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  Territories  or  an  Act  of  the  Parl¬ 
iament  of  Canada  having  effect  in  the  Territories  which  now  or  prior  to 
the  first  day  of  July,  1898,  carried  on  business  in  the  Territories, 
having  gain  for  its  purpose  or  object,  for  the  carrying  on  of  which  the 
company,  institution  or  corporation  might  be  incorporated  under  an  Ord¬ 
inance  of  the  Territories".  Under  the  Ordinance,  foreign  companies 
were  licenced  upon  registration.  The  first  licence  was  granted  to  "The 
Wawanese  Mutual  Insurance  Company"  (March  18,  1898).  In  1900,  an  amend¬ 
ment  was  approved  as  Chapter  13  of  the  Ordinances  of  1900  to  the  effect 
that  the  Foreign  Companies  Ordinance  did  not  apply  to  "companies  or 
associations  formed  for  the  purpose  of  insurance  against  loss  or  damage 
by  hail,  tornadoes,  cyclones  and  hurricanes." 

On  June  19*  1903*  assent  was  given  to  a  new  Foreign  Companies 
Ordinance  ("An  Ordinance  respecting  Foreign  Companies"),  Chapter  14  of 
the  Ordinances  of  1903  (First  Session).  This  Ordinance  was  slightly 
amended  by  Chapter  19  of  the  Ordinances  of  1903  (Second  Session)  and  be¬ 
came  Chapter  6l  of  the  Ordinances  of  1905*  A  foreign  company  was  here 
defined  as  "any  company  or  association  incorporated  otherwise  than  by 
or  under  the  authority  of  an  Ordinance  of  the  Territories  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  carrying  on  any  "business  to  which  the  legislative  authority  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territories  extends."  Under  this  legis¬ 
lation,  foreign  companies  received  a  certificate  of  registration  after 
registering,  which,  like  previous  registration  processes,  required  the 
filing  of  certain  prescribed  documents  and  information.  The  Ordinance 
specif ically. excluded  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  The  first  certificate 
of  registration  was  issued  to  "Imperial  Elevator  Company"  (July  20,  1903)* 

Thereafter,  the  Foreign  Companies  Ordinance  was  amended  by  Chapter 
4  of  the  Statutes  of  Alberta  of  1909»  by  Chapter  20  of  the  Statutes  of 
1908,  by  Chapter  4  of  the  Statutes  of  1911—12,  and  by  Chapter  9  of  the 
Statutes  of  1913  (First  Session) •  It  became  "The  Foreign  Companies  Act" 
("An  Act  Respecting  Foreign  Companies")  as  Chapter  157  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  1922.  In  1929»  the  Foreign  Companies  Act  was  repealed  and 
integrated  into  "The  Companies  Act,  1929”  ("An  Act  respecting  Compan¬ 
ies"),  which  has  now  become  Chapter  60  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1970. 


There  is  some  variation,  particularly  in  punctuation  and  use  of 
the  preposition  "The"  in  many  company  names.  Certain  variations  or 
actual  name  changes  as  occurring  in  later  re-registrations  have  been 
placed  in  parentheses  beneath  the  naim  listing. 

3 

Where  the  state  authority  of  the  foreign  (or  original)  incorpor¬ 
ation  has  been  stated  it  has  been  listed.  In  particular,  after  the 
1903  Ordinance,  this  information  was  notably  absent  from  the  Gazette 
records.  "Imperial"  refers  to  Britain,  and  Dominion  to  Canada  (Ottawa). 


In  the  case  of  re-regi strati on s,  for  whatever  reason,  the  date 
of  re-registration  is  listed  in  parentheses  beneath  the  original  re¬ 
gistration  date. 

5 

Registrations  were  given  administrative  numbers  by  the  N.W. T. 
Gazette  beginning  in  1903  after  the  1903  Foreign  Companies  Ordinance 
was  approved.  They  are  listed  after  the  appropriate  registration  date. 
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Preliminaries  It  Defining  M Capital! sm"  and  Other  Pertinent  Terms 

In  these  appendix  pages  I  propose  to  define  certain  key  concepts, 
some  of  which  are  elaborated  further  in  the  main  body  of  the  thesis.  Orig¬ 
inal  passages  in  Marx  and  Lenin  have  been  cited  extensively,  despite  the 
occasional  problem  of  lengthiness,  in  order  to  highlight  the  textual  sources 
and  to  avoid  cluttering  the  principal  chapters  with  digressions  and  citations 
on  basic  Marxist  theory. 

Capitalism  has  undergone  many  changes  since  it  first  entered  on 
the  historical  stage  and,  no  doubt,  it  will  see  several  more  before  exit¬ 
ing;  so  we  must  begin  with  its  essential  and  distinghishing  character— 
that  which  has  not  changed. 

As  an  historical  phenomenon,  capitalism  is  here  defined  in  terms 
of  material  production,  as  a  mode  of  production. 1  The  capitalist  mode  of 
production  is  a  particular  type  of  commodity  production,  thus  wherever  cap¬ 
italist  commodity  production  appears,  it  can  be  said  that  the  capitalist 
mode  of  production  exists.  However,  it  does  not  follow  that  if  capitalist 
commodity  production  exists  in  any  particular  economic  system,  ipso  facto, 
the  particular  system  must  be  a  capitalist  system.  Several  other  modes  of 
production  have  preceded  and  co-existed  with  the  capitalist  mode,  notably, 
the  primitive-communal  mode,  the  slave  (or  "ancient")  mode,  and  the  feudal 
mode.  It  is  only  where  capitalist  commodity  production  is  the  predominant 
mode  of  production  that  a  particular  economic  system  can  be  called  a  cap¬ 
italist  economic  system. 

Commodities  are  objects  or  products  (of  labour)  produced  for  sale 
on  a  market,  for  exchange— "not  as  a  direct  means  of  subsistance". 2  But 
not  all  products  are  commodities,  despite  the  fact  that  both  have  "use-value", 
that  is,  that  they  can  satisfy  a  human  need  or  have  "utility".  Commodities 


The  "mode  of  production"  is  comprised  of  both  l)  the  forces  of 
production,  that  is,  the  means  of  production,  which  includes  the  objects 
of  labour  (raw  materials  or  natural  substances,  as  well  as  processed  in¬ 
puts)  and  the  instruments  of  labour  (tools,  machines,  production  facilities), 
and  2)  the  relations  of  production,  that  is,  the  relations  of  people  to 
each  other  and  to  the  means  of  production,  especially  with  respect  to  the 
form  of  ownership,  which  arise  in  the  process  of  production.  For  a  brief 
exposition  of  this,  and  discussion  of  the  dominant  role  of  production  in 
economic  development  in  relation  to  distribution,  exchange,  and  consump¬ 
tion  see:  G. A.  Kozlov  (General  Editor),  Political  Economy:  Capitalism, 
Moscow:  Progress  Publishers,  1977,  Chapter  1;  P.  Nikitin,  Fundamentals  of 
Political  Economy,  Moscow:  Foreign  Languages  Publishing  House,  pp.  7-18. 

For  Marx's  own  well-known  summary  see:  Karl  Marx,  "Preface”  to  A  Contrib— 
ution  to  the  Critique  of  Political  Economy,  in  Karl  Marx  and  Frederick 
Engels,  Selected  Works,  (In  One  Volume),  London:  Lawrence  and  Wishart, 

1968,  pp.  182-183. 

2 

K.  Marx,  Capital,  Vol.  I,  p.  325* 
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have  both  use-value  and  "exchange- value"  (or  value),  which  is  value  on 
the  market,  usually  as  indicated  by  a  market  price.  In  developing  the  use- 
value — exchange- value  distinction  of  classical  political  economy,  Marx  el¬ 
aborated  the  definition  of  commodity  as  follows i 

A  thing  can  be  a  use- value,  without  having 
value*  This  is  the  case  whenever  its  utility  to 
man  is  not  due  to  labour.  Such  are  air,  virgin  soil, 
natural  meadows,  etc..  A  thing  can  be  useful,  and 
the  product  of  human  labour,  without  being  a  commod¬ 
ity.  Whoever  directly  satisfies  his  wants  with  the 
produce  of  his  own  labour,  creates,  indeed,  use- 
values,  but  not  commodities.  In  order  to  produce 
the  latter,  he  must  not  only  produce  use-values,  but 
use-values  for  others,  social  use-values.  (And  not 
only  for  others,  without  more.  The  medieval  peasant 
produced  quit-rent- corn  for  his  feudal  lord  and 
tithe-corn  for  his  parson.  But  neither  the  quit-rent 
com  nor  the  tithe  -com  became  commodities  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  produced  by  others.  To 
become  a  commodity  a  product  must  be  transferred  to 
another,  whom  it  will  serve  as  a  use-value,  by  means 
of  an  exchange.)  Lastly  nothing  can  have  value, 
without  being  an  object  of  utility.  If  the  thing  is 
useless,  so  is  the  labour  contained  in  it;  the  lab¬ 
our  does  not  count  as  labour,  and  therefore  creates 
no  value. 3 

The  emergence  of  commodity  production  requires  the  existence  of  a 
social  division  of  labour,  a  social  economy.  That  is,  production  is  social 
in  character  since  the  various  parts  of  the  productive  process  depend  on 
each  other  and  together  constitute  an  organized  economic  whole  or  productive 
system.  The  classic  Marxist  definition  of  commodity  production  was  formul¬ 
ated  in  Lenin's  "On  the  So-Called  Market  Question"  (1893)*  "By  commodity 
production  is  meant  an  organization  of  social  economy  in  which  goods  are 
produced  by  separate,  isolated  producers,  each  specializing  in  the  making 
of  one  product,  so  that  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  society  it  is  necessary  to  ^ 
buy  and  sell  products  (which,  therefore,  become  commodities)  in  the  market." 

The  other  main  condition  for  the  emergence  of  commodity  production  is 
the  existence  of  some  form  of  private  ownership  of  the  products  of  labour; 
there  occurs  an  increasing  separation  of  the  component  elements  in  the  div¬ 
ision  of  labour  as  private  owners  of  their  production.  In  fact,  the  very 
process  of  exchange  itself  implies  the  existence  of  individuals  or  groups 
divided  by  their  ownership  who  exchange  or  transfer  ownership  or  entitlement 
to  their  products  in  historically  defined  ways. 


^Ibid. ,  Vol.  I,  pp.  40-41.  Engels  noted  that  it  is  a  misunderstanding 
of  Marx  to  consider  "every  product  •  .  .  consumed  by  some  one  other  than 

its  producer  ...  a  commodity",  (p.  41  n.) 

\.I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  I,  p.  93* 


. 
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Commodity  production  can  "be  distinguished  from  natural  economy  (or 
"subsistence  economy").  In  a  natural  economy,  production,  including  hun¬ 
ting,  fishing,  gathering,  etc.,  takes  place  through  individual  or  joint 
labour  not  for  sale  or  exchange,  but  for  the  individual  or  joint  use  (con¬ 
sumption)  of  the  producer (s).  In  other  words,  the  means  of  subsistence, 
to  goods  needed  to  survive,  are  not  obtained  via  exchange  or  trade. 

The  earliest  pre-capitalist  mode  of  production,  the  primitive  commun¬ 
al  mode  of  production,  was  predominantly  a  natural  economy,  as  were  the 
slave  and  feudal  modes  of  production.  However,  commodity  production  first 
appeared  during  the  course  of  development  of  the  primitive- communal  mode 
and  continued  to  exist  under  the  slave  and  feudal  modes.  "Under  this  ec¬ 
onomy  society  consisted  of  a  mass  of  uniform  economic  units,  each  of  which 
performed  all  forms  of  work,  beginning  with  the  obtaining  of  various  raw  ✓ 
materials  and  ending  with  the  processing  of  them  for  its  own  consumption." 
If  there  was  exchange  or  trade  in  the  natural  economy,  it  normally  involved 
the  surplus  product  and  not  the  subsistence  production  or  a  predominant 
portion  of  production.  It  was  only  under  capitalism  that  commodity  pro¬ 
duction  came  to  dominate  the  natural  economy. 

Commodity  production  has  taken  two  primary  forms t  simple  commodity 
production  and  capitalist  commodity  production.  In  simple  commodity  pro¬ 
duction,  as  in  capitalist  commodity  production,  production  takes  place  for 
exchange j  however,  in  simple  commodity  production  the  production  is  carried 
out  by  owner-producers  such  as  peasants,  small  farmers,  artisans  or  handi¬ 
craftsmen,  without  the  exploitation  of  wage-labour.  Ibis  distinction  be¬ 
tween  capitalist  commodity  production  and  simple  commodity  production  is 
crucial.  Both  forms  of  commodity  production  are  based  on  private  owner¬ 
ship,  but  as  Marx  argued  there  are  "the  two  different  kinds  of  private 
property,  of  which  one  rests  on  the  producers*  own  labour,  the  other  on 
the  employment  of  the  labour  of  others. "7 

The  roots  of  capitalist  commodity  production  lie  in  simple  commodity 
production* 


^The  particular  form  of  the  primitive-communal  mode  of  production 
is  treated  briefly  in  Chapter  6.  However,  as  this  thesis  is  not  intended 
as  an  incursion  into  the  analysis  and  history  of  non- capitalist  modes  of 
production,  several  significant  issues,  such  as  the  "Asiatic  mode"  ques¬ 
tion,  are  set  aside  for  the  time  being. 

^P.  Nikitin,  op.  cit.,  p.  31  • 

^K.  Mark,  Capital,  Vol.  I,  p.  765*  It  is  important  to  note  that  pri¬ 
vate  property  relations  under  simple  commodity  production  are  necessary  to 
establish  exchange  between  producer  (seller)  and  buyer.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  establishment  of  private  property  relations  are  necessary  between 
joint  producers  or  between  producers  who  do  not  have  exchange  relations. 
Such  was  the  case,  for  example,  in  the  development  of  the  fur  trade  among 
the  Native  Peoples. 
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The  mode  of  production  in  which  the  product  takes 
the  form  of  a  commodity,  or  is  produced  directly  for 
exchange,  is  the  most  general  and  most  embryonic  form 
of  bourgeois  production.  It  therefore  makes  its  ap¬ 
pearance  at  an  early  date  in  history,  though  not  in 
the  same  predominating  and  characteristic  manner  as 
now-a-days. 


Simple  commodity  production  has  existed  in  dependent  and  in  peripheral 
positions  within  the  slave  and  feudal  modes  (as  well  as  under  the  capit¬ 
alist  mode  itself);  however,  it  was  only  after  simple  commodity  production 
under  feudalism  was  transformed  into  capitalist  commodity  production  that 
commodity  production  became  dominant.  Thus,  while  simple  commodity  produc¬ 
tion  is  not  itself  capitalism  and  has  not  existed  as  a  dominant  form  of 
production,  it  did  give  rise  to  capitalism!  "small-scale  production  en¬ 
genders  capitalism  and  the  bourgeoisie,  hourly,  spontaneously,  and  on  a 
mass  scale." 9 


Historically,  the  two  necessary  conditions  for  the  development  of 
capitalist  commodity  production  were  the  accumulation  (or  concentration) 
of  means  of  production  and  the  appearance  of  wage-labour.  Similarly, 
Maurice  Dobb  writes  of  capitalism  that:  "Its  historical  prerequisite  was 
the  concentration  of  ownership  of  means  of  production  in  the  hands  of  a 
class,  consisting  of  only  a  minor  section  of  society,  and  the  consequential 
emergence  of  a  propertyless  class  for  whom  the  sale  of  their  labour-power 
was  their  only  source  of  livelihood,"^ 

Capitalism  has  at  times  been  defined  simply  as  "private  ownership  of 
the  means  of  production"  or,  in  a  somewhat  more  elaborate  form: 

...  a  system  in  which  the  instruments  and  appliances, 
structures  and  stocks  of  goods  with  which  production 
is  carried  on — in  a  word  capital — are  predominantly  in 
private  or  individual  ownership  (including  in  this  in¬ 
dividuals  grouped  together  as  joint-owners  in  the  form 
of  a  joint  stock  company  or  business  corporation,  where 
each  person’s  ownership  is  separately  distinguished  in 
the  form  of  shares).  This  is  sometimes  described  as  " 

"private  enterprise".  In  slightly  more  technical  lan¬ 
guage  Marx  spoke  of  it  as  a  mode  of  production  in  which 
the  means  of  production  are  owned  by  capitalists  who 
constitute  a  distinct  class  in  society.8 * 10  11 


8 Ibid. ,  Vol.  I,  p.  82. 

^V.I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  38,  p«  3^0. 

10Maurice  Dobb,  Studies  in  the  Development  of  Capitalism^  New  York: 
International  Publishers,  1973  (first  edition,  19*7 )t  P*  ?• 

1 1Maurice  Dobb,  Capitalism  Yesterday  and  Today,  London:  Lawrence  and 
Wishart,  1958#  PP« 
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The  emphasis  on  private  ownership  of  property,  such  as  in  the  notion 
of  "private  enterprize",  is  essential  to  understanding  capitalism,  but  by 
itself  this  cannot  capture  the  essence  of  the  mode  of  production.  Above 
all,  such  an  emphasis  does  not  distinguish  between  simple  and  capitalist 
commodity  production,  nor  does  it  distinguish  between  forms  of  private  pro¬ 
perty  or  property  per  sei 

Private  property,  as  the  antithesis  to  social,  col¬ 
lective  property,  exists  only  where  the  means  of  lab¬ 
our  and  the  external  conditions  of  labour  belong  to 
private  individuals.  But  according  as  these  private 
individuals  are  labourers  or  not  labourers,  private 
property  has  a  different  character.  The  numberless 
shades,  that  it  at  first  sight  presents,  correspond 
to  the  intermediate  stages  lying  between  these  two 
extremes.  The  private  property  of  the  labourer  in 
his  means  of  production  is  the  foundation  of  petty 
industry,  whether  agricultural,  manufacturing,  or 
both;  petty  industry,  again,  is  an  essential  condi¬ 
tion  for  the  development  of  social  production  and  of 
the  free  individuality  of  the  labourer  himself.  Of 
course,  this  petty  mode  of  production  exists  also 
under  slavery,  serfdom,  and  other  states  of  depend¬ 
ence.  But  it  flourishes,  it  lets  loose  its  whole 
energy,  it  attains  its  adequate  classical  form,  only 
where  the  labourer  is  the  private  owner  of  his  own 
means  of  labour  set  in  action  by  himself:  the  peasant 
of  the  land  which  he  cultivates,  the  artisan  of  the 
tools  which  he  handles  as  a  virtuoso.  This  mode  of 
production  pre-supposes  parcelling  of  the  soil,  and 
scattering  of  the  other  means  of  production.  As  it 
excludes  the  concentration  of  these  means  of  produc¬ 
tion,  so  also  it  excludes  co-operation,  division  of 
labour  within  each  separate  process  of  production, 
the  control  over,  and  the  productive  application  of 
the  forces  of  Nature  by  society,  and  the  free  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  social  productive  powers.  It  is  com¬ 
patible  only  with  a  system  of  production,  and  a  soc¬ 
iety,  moving  within  narrow  and  more  or  less  primitive 
bounds. 12 

Hence,  while  simple  commodity  production  and  small-scale  production 
can  and  do  exist  under  capitalism  they  are  not  characteristic  features  of 
capitalism,  indeed,  the  very  opposite  is  the  case.  Capitalism  necessitates 
the  destruction  of  simple  (petty)  commodity  production,  by  ruining  the 
small  farmer,  independent  handicraftsman,  and  artisan,  etc. .  Thus,  the 
basic  character  of  capitalism  is  actually  defined  by  the  relation  of  pri¬ 
vate  ownership  of  means  of  production  to  labour. 


12K.  Marx,  Capital,  Vol.  I,  pp.  76 1-762.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
slave  and  feudal  modes  are  also  characterized  by  private  ownership  of  means 

of  production. 
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Capitalist  production  is  distinguished  from  the  out¬ 
set  by  two  characteristic  features. 

First.  It  produces  its  products  as  commodities. 

The  fact  that  it  produces  commodities  does  not  differen¬ 
tiate  from  other  modes  of  production!  but  rather  the  fact 
that  being  a  commodity  is  the  dominant  and  determining 
characteristic  of  its  products.  Ibis  implies,  first  and 
foremost,  that  the  labourer  himself  comes  forward  merely 
as  a  seller  of  commodities  (his  wage-labouij »  and  thus  as 
a  free  wage-labourer,  so  that  labour  appears  in  general 
as  wage-labour.  •  •  •  the  relation  between  capital  and 
wage-labour  determines  the  entire  character  of  the  mode 
of  production.  •  •  • 

The  second  distinctive  feature  of  the  capitalist 
mode  of  production  is  the  production  of  surplus-value  as 
the  direct  aim  and  determining  motive  of  production.  Cap¬ 
ital  produces  essentially  capital,  and  does  so  only  to 
the  extent  that  it  produces  surplus- value. 1 3 

In  a  nutshell,  therefore,  capitalism  can  be  defined  as  follows  in  the  clas¬ 
sic  definition i 

By  capitalism  is  meant  that  stage  of  the  development  of 
commodity  production  at  which  not  only  the  products  of 
human  labour,  but  human  labour-power  itself  becomes  a 
commodity. ^ 

There  have  been  a  profusion  of  terms  which  have  been  used  as  ideol¬ 
ogical  substitutes  for  the  term  "capitalism",  for  example,  "private  enter- 
prize'/,  "free  enterprize",  "competitive  enterprize",  "mixed  economy",  or 
even  "capitalistic  economy".  Used  without  precision,  which  is  usually  the 
case,  all  these  terras  can  conveniently  obliterate  the  significant  distinc¬ 
tion  between  simple  commodity  production  and  capitalism,  not  to  mention 
among  competitive  capitalism,  monopoly  capitalism,  and  state-monopoly  cap¬ 
italism.  A  term  such  as  "capitalistic  economy"  simply  begs  the  question. 

When  capitalism  is  viewed  as  a  stage  In  the  development  of  commodity 
production,  it  follows  that  two  "turning  points"  are  especially  significant. 
Simply  stated i 

...  in  the  historical  development  of  capitalism 
two  features  are  important*  l)  the  transformation 


^Ibid.,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  879-880.  See  also  Vol.  Ill,  p.  2 66.  In  this 
latter  passage  on  the  "three  cardinal  facts  of  capitalist  production",  Marx 
exmphasized  i)  "concentration  of  means  in  a  few  hands"  which  creates  "soc¬ 
ial  production  capacities",  and  2)  "Organization  of  labour  itself  into 
social  labour*  through  co-operation,  division  of  labour,  and  the  uniting 
of  labour  with  natural  sciences!1.  In  this  respect,  Marx  argued  "the  cap¬ 
italist  mode  of  production  abolishes  private  property  and  private  labour, 
even  though  in  contradictory  forms". 

*\.I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  I,  p.  93* 


* 
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of  the  natural  economy  of  the  direct  producers  into 
commodity  economy,  and  2)  the  transformation  of  com¬ 
modity  economy  into  capitalist  economy.  The  first 
transformation  is  due  to  the  appearance  of  the  social 
division  of  labour — the  specialization  of  isolated, 
separate  producers  in  only  one  branch  of  industry. 

The  second  transformation  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
separate  producers,  each  producing  commodities  on  his 
own  for  the  market,  enter  into  competition  with  one 
another*  each  strives  to  sell  at  the  highest  price 
and  to  buy  at  the  lowest,  a  necessary  result  of  which 
is  that  the  strong  become  stronger  and  the  weak  go 
under,  a  minority  are  enriched  and  the  masses  are 
ruined.  This  leads  to  the  conversion  of  independent 
producers  into  wage-workers  and  of  numerous  small 
enterprises  into  a  few  big  ones.^5 


The  transformation  of  commodity  economy  into  capitalist  economy,  that 
is,  the  subordinating  and  uniting  of  wage-labour  to  means  of  production, 
marks  off  the  period  of  "primitive  accumulation". 


The  capitalist  system  pre- supposes  the  complete 
separation  of  the  labourers  from  all  property  in 
the  means  by  which  they  can  realize  their  labour. 

As  soon  as  capitalist  production  is  once  on  its  own 
legs,  it  not  only  maintains  this  separation,  but 
reproduces  it  on  a  continually  extending  scale. 

The  process,  therefore,  that  clears  the  way  for 
the  capitalist  system,  can  be  none  other  than  the 
process  which  takes  away  from  the  labourer  the  pos¬ 
session  of  his  means  of  production?  a  possession  on 
the  one  hand  that  transforms  the  social  means  of 
subsistence  and  of  production  into  capital,  on  the 
other,  the  immediate  producers  into  wage-labourers. 
The  so-called  primitive  ac emulation,  therefore,  is 
nothing  else  than  the  historical  process  of  divorc¬ 
ing  the  producer  from  the  means  of  production.  It 
appears  as  primitive,  because  it  forms  the  pre¬ 
historic  stage  of  capital  and  of  the  mode  of  produc¬ 
tion  corresponding  with  it. 


(in  this  context,  accumulation  can  be  taken  to  mean  "a  concentration,  as 
well  as  transfer,  of  the  ownership  of  titles  to  wealth,"  ) 


15Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  93. 

^K.  Marx,  Capital,  Vol.  I,  pp.  714-715* 

17 

M.  Dobb,  Studies,  p.  179.  Under  capitalist  accumulation,  accumula- 
lation  can  be  treated  more  directly  as  "the  conversion  of  surplus  value  in¬ 
to  capital"  (G.  Kozlov,  op. cit. ,  p.  164)  or  as  Marx  elaborated*  Employing 
surplus- value  as  capital,  recoverting  it  into  capital,  is  called  accumula^- 

tion  of  capital"  (  Capital ,  Vol.  I,  p.  579). 
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Once  established  "on  its  own  legs",  primitive  accumulation  is  super- 
ceded  by  capitalist  accumulation*  The  process  of  separating  the  small 
producer  from  means  of  production  is  continued,  but  added  to  it  is  the 
separating  of  the  small  capitalist  from  his  means  of  production  by  larger 
capitalists.  The  actual  process  of  separating  the  small  commodity  pro¬ 
ducer  and  small  capitalist  from  his  means  of  production  has  taken  a  var¬ 
iety  of  forms,  including  the  use  of  force,  and  has  proceeded  at  different 
paces  in  the  various  branches  of  production.  Most  small  commodity  pro¬ 
ducers  and  small  capitalists  are  bankrupted  or  "amalgamated"  into  larger 
capitals  and  driven  into  wage-labour  ("proletarianization").  A  few  petty 
commodity  producers  may  succeed  in  achieving  a  suff icient - "critical  mass” 
of  accumulated  wealth  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  capitalist  class  or  even 
its  higher  levels,  for  example,  by  the  fortune  of  having  more  fertile  land 
or  richer  mineral  claims,  or  by  the  sharper  exploitation  of  his  workers  or 
even  his  own  family,  or  by  collaborating  with  big  capitalists,  or  by  crim¬ 
inal  activity.  However,  vastly  greater  numbers,  both  relatively  and  ab¬ 
solutely,  of  petty  producers  and  small  capitalists  are  compelled  to  work 
part-time  or  full-time  for  a  wage  (or  salary  )  with  the  final  result  be¬ 
ing  the  complete  divorce  of  labour  from  means  of  production  and  producer 
from  product— "the  annihilation  of  self-earned  private  property  .  .  .  the 
expropriation  of  the  labourer". 19 

The  fundamental  tendency  of  capitalism  is  towards  "concentration"  and 
"centralization".20  The  concentration  of  capital  is  the  growth  of  indiv¬ 
idual  capitals  (through  the  capitalization  of  profits  or  surplus  value). 

It  leads  to  a  growth  in  totaj^ social  capital,  and  is  thus  capital  accumula¬ 
tion  in  the  strictest  sense.  The  centralization  of  capital  is  the  amal¬ 
gamation  of  already  existing  capitals  into  the  hands  of  fewer  capitalists. 
This  can  take  place  by  the  bankrupting  or  ruin  of  smaller  capitals  and 
their  takeover  by  larger  capitals,  such  as  occurs  in  "mergers"  and  "con¬ 
solidations",  and  by  the  coalescing  or  uniting  of  individual  capitals  in 
joint-stock  companies  and  "financial  intermediaries"  such  as  banks — "one 
capitalist  kills  many". 22 


18 

A  salary  can  be  considered  a  monthly  wage. 

^K.  Marx,  Capital,  Vol.  I,  p.  77^» 

20 

These  are  laws  within  the  capitalist  mode,  although  they  may  be  seen 
in  specific  ways  in  other  modes.  Thus,  we  are  here  ignoring  the  most  gen¬ 
eral  of  economic  laws,  which  apply  to  all  modes  of  production,  notably,  the 
law  of  the  growth  of  labour  productivity  and  the  law  of  correspondence  of 
the  relations  of  production  and  the  character  of  the  productive  forces. 

See,  for  example,  G.  Kozlov,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  28-30. 

21 

For  a  brief  discussion,  see  ibid.,  pp.  169-170. 

22 

K.  Marx,  Capital,  Vol.  I,  p.  76 3» 
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This  process  is  n<bt  one-sided.  There  are  centrifugal  as  well  as 
centripetal  pressures,  such  as  the  breaking  of  capitals  in  inheritance 
situations,  which  counteract  concentration  and  centralization.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  the  overriding  tendency  is  towards  concentration  and  centralization, 
which  is  reflected  in  the  increasingly  social  (as  opposed  to  individual 
or  private)  character  of  production. 

It  is  this  increasingly  social  character  of  the  forces  of  production 
which  grows  into  conflict  with  ownership  relations — social  production  ver¬ 
sus  private  appropriation — and  constitutes  the  fundamental  contradiction 
of  the  capitalist  mode  of  production. 

At  a  certain  stage  in  their  development,  the  material 
productive  forces  of  society  come  in  conflict  with 
the  existing  relations  of  production,  or — what  is  but 
a  legal  expression  for  the  same  thing — with  the  pro¬ 
perty  relations  within  which  they  have  been  at  work 
hitherto.  From  forms  of  development  of  the  productive 
forces  these  relations  turn  into  their  fetters.  Then 
begins  an  epoch  of  social  revolution. 23 

The  social  embodiment  of  this  contradiction  is  found  in  the  class 
struggle,  which  exists  between  productive  and  appropriating  classes  in  all 
modes  of  production  based  on  private  ownership  of  means  of  production  and 
exploitation  of  human  by  human,  in  particular,  slavery,  feudalism,  and 
capitalism.  Thus,  Marx  makes  the  famous  statement  that*  ’’The  history  of 
all  hitherto  existing  society  is  the  history  of  class  struggles. ”24 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  these  appendices  to  run  through  Marx’s 
treatment  of  the  economic  ’’laws  of  motion"  of  capitalism.  Matters  such 
as  the  law  of  value,  theory  of  surplus  value,  general  law  of  capitalist 
accumulation,  etc.,  and  their  attendant  categories  will  be  assumed  or, 
where  useful,  treated  directly  in  the  main  body  of  the  thesis. 25  However, 
because  the  identification  and  definition  of  classes  is  so  basic  yet  con¬ 
troversial,  the  next  section  is  presented  in  order  to  explain  the  approach 
taken  in  the  thesis. 


2^K.  Marx  and  F.  Engels,  Selected  Works,  p.  182. 

2\.  Marx  and  F.  Engels,  "Manifestor  of  the  Communist  Party",  in 
Selected  Works,  p.  35» 

2^In  addition  to  the  books  on  Marxist  political  economy  already 
cited,  there  are  many  others  available,  including*  John  Eaton,  Political 
Economy*  A  Marxist  Textbook,  New  York*  International  Publishers] 1966* 
L.  Leontyev,  A  Short  Course  of  Political  Eoonomy,  Moscow*  Progress  Pub¬ 
lishers,  1968*  Paul  M.  Sweezy,  The  Theory  of  Capitalist  Development,  New 
York*  Monthly  Review  Press,  1968  (first  edition,  1942). 
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Glasses  and  their  Socio-Economic  Definition 


Corresponding  to  the  development  of  capitalism  are  the  multiplicity 
of  social  relations  which  are  created,  sustained,  and  transformed  by  the 
process  of  capitalist  production.  Glass  development,  in  particular,  is 
bound  up  with  capitalist  development  in  that  classes  are  not  only  formed 
by  the  position  they  occupy  in  the  economy,  but  they  also  form  the  economy 
by  their  active  role  as  agents  in  the  making  of  history.  Thus,  in  terms 
of  economic  agency,  classes,  especially  the  dynamic  struggle  among  classes 
and  their  politico-economic  relations,  are  here  recognized  as  forces, 
indeed  the  overriding  forces  in  economic  development.  (Clearly,  this  ap¬ 
proach  is  opposed  to  neoclassical  treatments  of  social  or  "institutional 
factors"  as  the  passive  receptacles  for  the  "market  system"  whose  chief 
agents  are  alleged  to  be  firms,  households,  and  a  neutral  state.) 

In  the  social  production  of  their  life,  men 
enter  into  definite  relations  that  are  indispensable 
and  independent  of  their  will,  relations  of  produc¬ 
tion  which  correspond  to  a  definite  stage  of  devel¬ 
opment  of  their  material  productive  forces.  The  sum 
total  of  these  relations  of  production  constitutes  the 
economic  structure  of  society,  the  real  foundation,  on 
which  rises  a  legal  and  political  superstructure  and 
to  which  correspond  definite  forms  of  social  conscious¬ 
ness.^ 

Perhaps,  the  best-known  Marxist  definition  of  "class"  was  enunciated 
by  Lenin* 

Classes  are  large  groups  of  people  which  differ  from 
each  other  by  the  place  they  occupy  in  an  historical¬ 
ly  determined  system  of  social  production,  by  their 
relation  (in  most  cases  fixed  and  formulated  in  the 
laws)  to  the  means  of  production,  by  the  role  in  the 
social  organization  of  labour,  and,  consequently, 
by  the  magnitude  and  mode  of  acquiring  the  portion 
of  social  wealth  of  which  they  dispose.  Classes  are 
such  groups  of  people,  one  of  which  can  appropriate 
the  labour  of  another  owing  to  the  different  places  ^ 
they  occupy  in  a  definite  system  of  social  production. 

There  has  not  been  a  great  variety  of  classes  or  class  formations 
appearing  in  Alberta’s  development,  but  a  few  key  ones  need  specific  treat¬ 
ment. 


In  the  primitive-communal  mode  of  production,  there  were  no  class 
divisions.  Although  a  social  division  of  labour  emerged,  defined  mainly 
by  sex  and  age,  and  chiefs  and  shamen  ("medicine  men")  also  appeared,  there 
were  no  class  divisions  per  se  and,  hence,  no  classes.  Thus,  for  the  Native 


26 

K.  Marx  and  F.  Engels,  Selected  Works,  p.  182. 
2^V.I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  29,  p.  ^21 . 
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population,  band  and  family  constituted  the  principal  economic  organiza¬ 
tional  units. 


Unfortunately,  there  is  not  yet  developed  a  satisfactory,  widely 
accepted  nomenclature  of  all  forms  of  aboriginal  social  organization,  but 
this  thesis  ventures  to  use  the  terms  "Native  population",  "Native  People", 

"Native  Peoples",  and  "band",  Where  necessary,  I  have  used  the  terms 
"M5tis"  and  "Indian". 


"Native  population"  refers  to  the  entire  group  of  "original",  or 
"aboriginal",  or  "pre-contact"  people  and  their  descendents.  It  is  used 
interchangeably  with  "the  Native  People",  although  the  latter  obviously  im¬ 
plies  a  greater  social  cohesiveness  and  distinctiveness.  "The  Native 
Peoples",  on  the  other  hand,  recognizes  certain  historical  divisions  which 
have  existed  among  the  original  people  of  Canada.  A  "people"  is  here  not 
necessarily  synonymous  with  tribe  or  linguistic  group,  although  it  could 
be  so,  as  for  example,  "the  Cree  people"  or  "the  Blackfoot  people".  It 
could  also  refer  to  an  embryonic  or  developing  national  group  or  nation, 
as  for  example,  "the  Inuit  people"  and  "the  Dene  people". 


In  Alberta,  the  term  "tribe"  was  a  post-contact  ascription,  that  is, 
a  European  or  colonial  designation,  and  suffers  from  unclarity. ™  The  term 
"band"  is  less  laden  with  a  problematic  past,  but  it  is  more  limited  in 
actual  application.  For  practical  purposes,  I  have  used  the  term  band  to 
refer  to  both  smaller  and  larger  organizational  units.  (Family  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  basic  domestic  unit  or  band  sub-group.)  In  terms  of  size,  bands 
can  range  from  as  small  as  a  few  dozen  persons  to  as  large  as  several  hun¬ 
dred. 


The  slave  and  feudal  modes  of  production  did  not  appear  directly  in 
Alberta,  consequently,  discussion  of  their  corresponding  class  formations 
can  be  omitted  here.  Although,  as  will  be  mentioned  in  the  main  body  of 
the  thesis,  various  aspects  and  vestigial  elements  of  the  feudal  mode  were 
apparent  in  Alberta's  development,  for  example,  in  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany's  organization  and  in  the  hangovers  of  English  aristocracy  and  monar¬ 
chism.  But  when  we  come  to  the  capitalist  mode  considerable  discussion 
is  needed. 

The  two  basic  classes  of  the  capitalist  mode,  the  representatives  of 
labour  and  capital,  are  the  proletariat  (or  working  class)  and  the  capital 
1st  class  (or  bourgeoisie) i 

The  principal  agents  of  this  mode  of  production 
itself,  the  capitalist  and  wage-labourer,  are  as 
such  merely  embodiments,  personifications  of  cap¬ 
ital  and  wage-labour;  definite  social  character¬ 
istics  stamped  upon  individuals  by  the  process  of 


For  an  attempt  to  discuss  some  problems  in  the  general  use  of  "tribe" 
see  Morton  H.  Fried,  The  Notion  of  Tribe,  Menlo  Park,  Calif omiai  Cummings 
Publishing,  1975* 
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social  production;  the  products  of  these  definite 
social  production  relations. 29 

Alongside  them  can  exist  other  classes  and  strata,  hut  in  the  history  of 
Alberta  there  have  been  no  other  clearly  formed  and  sustained  " third"  (or 
non-basic)  classes  or  strata  outside  those  of  the  proletariat  or  capital¬ 
ist  class. 

The  ruling  or  dominant  class  in  capitalist  society  is  the  capitalist 
class.  This  class  is  created  and  defined  in  the  process  of  capitalist 
development,  thus:  "the  continual  tendency  and  law  of  the  capitalist  mode 
of  production  is  more  and  more  to  divorce  the  means  of  production  from 
labour,  and  more  and  more  to  concentrate  the  scattered  means  of  production 
into  large  groups,  thereby  transforming  labour  into  wage-labour  and  the 
means  of  production  into  capital. "30  Thus,  the  capitalist  class  are  the 
owners  of  capital,  who  exist  by  virtue  of  their  private  appropriation  of 
surplus  value  (or  profits).  Or, as  Engels  noted*  "By  bourgeoisie  is  meant 
the  class  of  modem  capitalists,  owners  of  the  means  of  production  and 
employers  of  wage-labour. "31 

At  least  four  points  need  to  be  mentioned  about  this  definition. 
Firstly,  capital  exists  in  several  forms  but  its  most  important  form  is 
productive  (or  "industrial")  capital.  Here  the  ownership  of  capital  can 
be  taken  as  synonymous  with  having  private  ownership  of  (or  having  property 
in)  means  of  production  that  is  dependent  on  wage-labour.  Thus,  it  is  not 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production  by  itself,  but  ownership  harnessed  to 
wage-labour — capitalist  private  property — upon  which  the  capitalist  class 
exists  as  a  class.  This  point  is  crucial  in  distinguishing  the  capitalist 
class  from  petty  commodity  producers  such  as  the  small  farmer. 

.  .  •  the  means  of  production  and  subsistence,  while 
they  remain  the  property  of  the  immediate  producer, 
are  not  capital.  They  become  capital  under  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  they  serve  at  the  same  time  as  means 
of  exploitation  and  subjection  of  the  labourer. 32 

Secondly,  there  are  other  forms  of  capital  which  both  pre-date  (mer¬ 
chant's  capital  and  usurer’s  capital)  and  post-date  (finance- capital)  the 
emergence  of  industrial  capital,  that  is,  the  capitalist  mode  of  production 
per  se,  so  ownership  of  capital  in  its  widest  sense  cannot  be  equated  with 
the  direct  ownership  of  means  of  production  and  exploitation  of  wage-labour. 


20 

K.  Marx,  Capital ,  Vol.  Ill,  P«  880. 

30 Ibid.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  885. 

31 

K.  Marx  and  F.  Engels,  Selected  Vorks,  p.  35n* 

^2Ibid. ,  Vol.  I,  p.  767.  A  significant  if  little  noticed  passage  in 
Marx  regarding  "farming  colonists"  is  in  yieories  of  Surplus  Value,  London* 
Lawrence  and  Wishart,  19&9.  I>ar't  II »  PP*  301-302. 
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Thus,  if  the  definition  of  a  capitalist  is  to  he  treated  more  broadly  than 
strictly  the  industrial  capitalist,  the  broadest  definition  of  capitalist 
would  have  to  be  based  on  ownership  of  capital,  regardless  of  the  type  of 
capital. 

Thirdly,  since  ownership  of  capital  is  an  aspect  of  the  definition  of 
the  capitalist  class,  some  further  clarification  of  the  meaning  of  "capital” 
is  necessary.  At  the  most  abstract  level,  capital  is  ultimately  a  social 
relation,  a  point  perhaps  obvious  from  the  discussion  of  wage-labour  and 
capitalist. 


Capital,  land,  labour!  However,  capital  is  not 
a  thing,  but  rather  a  definite  social  production  re¬ 
lation,  belonging  to  a  definite  historical  formation 
of  society,  which  is  manifested  in  a  thing  and  lends 
this  thing  a  specific  social  character.  Capital  is 
not  the  sum  of  the  material  and  produced  means  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Capital  is  rather  the  means  of  production 
transformed  into  capital,  which  in  themselves  are  no 
more  capital  than  gold  or  silver  in  itself  is  money. 

It  is  the  means  of  production  monopolised  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  section  of  society,  confronting  living  labour- 
power  as  products  and  working  conditions  rendered  in¬ 
dependent  of  this  very  labour-power,  which  are  per¬ 
sonified  through  this  antithesis  in  capital. 33 


However,  at  a  more  concrete  level,  and  taking  into  account  the  different 
forms  of  capital,  capital  can  be  viewed  as  a  particular  form  of  value  (ex¬ 
change  value),  that  is,  capital  is  "self -expanding  value"*  "Capital  mani¬ 
fests  itself  as  capital  through  self-expansion". 34  Schematically,  this 
appears  in  the  circuits  of  reproduction  of  capital. 


Merchant’s  capital* 

Usurer’s  capital  * 
Industrial  capital* 


M  C  — ♦  M+ 
M  — •  M+ 


In  this  schema,  M  is  money  or  money  capital,  C  is  commodities  or  commodity 
capital,  +  is  surplus  value  or  profit,— ♦is  an  exchange  relation  (buying 
and  selling),  M  is  means  of  production,  and  L  is  labour-power.  Each  cir¬ 
cuit  of  capital^  goes  through  succeeding  phasel,  ever  expanding,  for  ex- 
ample  *  ,  ,  ■  ,  ■  ■.  ■  ■  i 

M  — ♦  C  -*M+— ♦  c+ — *  M+- — *  C  — ♦  M  etc. 

Thus,  the  circuits  of  capital  help  explain  the  dynamic  element  in  capitalist 

development* 

Capital  as  self-expanding  value  embraces  not 
only  class  relations,  a  society  of  a  definite  char¬ 
acter  resting  on  the  existence  of  labour  in  the  form 


33Ibid.,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  814-815. 

34 

Ibid.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  35^. 


of  wage-labour.  It  Is  a  movement,  a  circuit-describ¬ 
ing  process  going  through  various  stages,  which  it¬ 
self  comprises  three  different  forms  of  the  circuit¬ 
describing  process.  Therefore  it  can  only  be  under¬ 
stood  as  motion,  not  as  a  thing  at  rest. 35 

Fourthly,  the  aspect  of  ownership  implies  the  capitalist  exists  dir¬ 
ectly  by  the  private  appropriation  of  surplus  value  (or  profits).  The  very 
existence  of  a  capitalist  class  depends  on  this  private  appropriation,  and 
the  drive  for  surplus  value  is  the  fundamental,  overriding,  and  unceasing 
objective  of  capitalist  activity.  In  this  respect,  the  capitalist  must  be 
treated  as  someone  for  whom  the  private  appropriation  of  surplus  value  is 
one's  means  of  subsistence  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  capitalist  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  profit-taking  as  the  primary  income. 

Several  terms  can  be  treated  as  synonymous  with  "capitalist  class", 
for  example,  "business  class",  "employing  class",  "boss  class",  the  ’’owning 
or  propertied  class",  (although  the  last  can  sometimes  refer  to  the 
"landed  artisocracy" — a  feudal  class),  etc..  The  term  "middle  class"  is 
also  possible  but  sometimes  used  in  a  confused  fashion.  Historically,  the 
capitalist  class  first  emerged  within  European  feudal  society.  Thus,  the 
rising  "middle  class"  was  the  "middle"  class  in  the  sense  that  it  was  the 
class  positioned  between  the  feudal  aristocracy  (landlord  class)  and  the 
serfs  (the  labouring  class  of  the  time).  Today,  however,  the  term  is  some¬ 
times  used  to  refer  to  a  wide  variety  of  social  formations,  from  the  pro¬ 
fessional  or  smaller  businessman  to  salaried  workers  to  higher-paid  wage¬ 
workers  ,  etc. ,  frequently  as  a  conscious  effort  to  obscure  major  historical 
trends  in  capitalist  society.  Since  the  term  has  so  often  been  used  arbit¬ 
rarily,  and  with  the  goal  of  obscuring  crucial  distinctions,  it  will  not 
be  employed  here,  although  the  term  "middle  strata"  will  appear. 

A  more  precise  and  historically  rooted  concept  used  to  refer  to  the 
capitalist  class  is  the  "bourgeoisie".  The  term  derives  from  such  roots 
as  "burg",  "bourg",  and  "borough"  which  refer  to  town  or  village.  In  the 
feudal  period,  "bourgeois"  came  to  refer  to  a  citizen  or  freeman  (especially 
in  France"  of  such  a  town,  that  is,  someone  not  bound  to  the  land  as  a  serf, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  a  gentleman  or  member  of  the  feudal  aristocracy,  on 
the  other  hand. 


From  the  serfs  of  the  middle  ages  sprang  the 
clustered  burghers  of  the  earliest  towns.  From  these 
burgesses,  the  first  elements  of  the  bourgeoisie  were 
developed. 

The  discovery  of  America,  the  rounding  of  the 
Gape,  opened  up  fresh  ground  for  the  rising  bourgeoisie. 
The  East- Indian  and  Chinese  markets,  the  colonization 
of  America,  trade  with  the  colonies,  the  increase  in 
the  means  of  exchange  and  in  commodities  generally,  gave 
to  commerce,  to  navigation,  to  industry,  an  impulse 
never  before  known,  and  thereby,  to  the  revolutionary 


35 


Ibid.,  Vol. 


II,  p.  108. 
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element  in  tottering  feudal  society,  a  rapid  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  feudal  system  of  industry,  under  which  in¬ 
dustrial  production  was  monopolized  by  closed  guilds, 
now  no  longer  sufficed  for  the  growing  wants  of  the 
new  markets.  The  manufacturing  system  took  its  place. 

The  guild  masters  were  pushed  on  one  side  by  the 
manufacturing  middle  class;  division  of  labour  between 
the  different  corporate  guilds  vanished  in  the  face 
of  division  of  labour  in  each  single  workshop. 

Meantime,  the  markets  kept  ever  growing,  the  de¬ 
mand  ever  rising.  Even  manufacture  no  longer  sufficed. 
Thereupon,  steam  and  machinery  revolutionized  indus¬ 
trial  production.  The  place  of  manufacture  was  taken 
by  the  giant,  Modem  Industry,  the  place  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  middle  class,  by  industrial  millionaires,  the 
leaders^of  whole  industrial  armies,  the  modem  bour¬ 
geois.  3° 

The  term  "bourgeois"  was  originally  applied  to  the  class  of  urban  mer¬ 
chants  and  shop-keepers,  but  the  modern  bourgeoisie,  as  the  above  passage 
indicates,  emerged  with  the  dramatic  growth  of  industrial  capital  in  the 
Industrial  Revolution.  Historically,  therefore,  the  term  can  be  used  to 
refer  to  merchant  capitalists,  users,  industrial  capitalists,  etc. ,  the  en¬ 
tire  panoply  of  capitalists.  Since  the  capitalist  mode  has  become  domin¬ 
ant,  so  also  has  the  modem  bourgeoisie  based  on  advanced  industry  come  to 
dominate  and  determine  the  character  of  the  bourgeoisie  as  a  whole. 

The  commercial  and  interest-bearing  forms  of 
capital  are  older  than  industrial  capital,  which,  in 
the  capitalist  mode  of  production,  is  the  basic  form 
of  the  capital  relations  dominating  bourgeois  society 
— and  all  other  forms  are  only  derived  from  it  or  sec¬ 
ondary;  derived  as  is  the  case  with  interest-bearing 
capital,  secondary  means  that  the  capital  fulfils  a 
special  function  (which  belongs  to  the  circulation 
process)  as  for  instance  commercial  capital.  In  the 
course  of  its  evolution,  industrial  capital  must 
therefore  subjugate  these  forms  and  transform  them 
into  derived  or  special  function  of  itself. 37 

Incidentally,  the  term  "industrial"  can  be  used  in  two  senses,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  context.  In  one  sense^ industrial  is  used  in  contradistinction 
to  "agricultural".  In  the  present  context,  industrial  is  used  in  its  broad¬ 
est  sense  of  "productive"*  "In  the  ’categoric*  sense  the  farmer  is  an  in¬ 
dustrial  capitalist  as  much  as  the  manufacturer. "38  Marx  identified  the 


O/f  —  — -  • 

^K.  Marx  and  F.  Engels,  Selected  Works,  pp.  36-37* 

^K.  Marx,  Theories  of  Surplus  Value,  London*  Lawrence  and  Wishart, 
1972,  Part  3, 

^K.  Marx,  Capital,  Vol.  I,  p.  750*  See  also  Vol.  II, _p.  50*  "indust¬ 
rial  here  in  the  sense  that  it  comprises  every  branch  of  industry  run  on  a 
capitalist  basis." 
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main  branches  (or  "spheres”)  of  industry  with  only  slight  variations  as 
being  extractive  industr;  ,  agriculture  (and  cattle-raising),  manu¬ 


facturing,  and  transport 


-The  other  basic  class  of  capitalism  is  the  proletariat#  The  Oxford 
English  Dictionary  reports  that  the  term  probably  was  first  used  in  the 
Latin  ( "proletarius" )  of  ancient  Rome  to  refer  to  the  lowest  class,  pos¬ 
sessing  no  property,  and  "regarded  as  contributing  nothing  to  the  state 
but  offspring”.  Although  scattered  proletarians  (or  "proles")  have  existed 
for  many  centuries,  the  modem  proletariat  as  a  class  emerged  with  the  cap¬ 
italist  mode  of  production,  in  particular,  with  the  factory  production  of 
the  Industrial  Revolution.  A  short  definition  of  this  class  of  "free  wage- 
labourers"  is  that  class  of  persons  who  do  not  own  means  of  production  and 
who  must  sell  their  labour-power  for  wages.  Or,  as  Engels  noted;  "By 
proletariat  (Ts  meanl],  the  class  of  modem  wage-labourers  who,  having  no 
means  of  production  of  their  own,  are  reduced  to  selling  their  labour  power 
in  order  to  live."^ 

Two  aspects  of  this  definition  deserve  special  emphasis.  Firstly, 
this  class  does  not  own  means  of  production,  as  does  the  capitalist  and 
petty  commodity  producer,  hence,  the  proletariat  cannot  gain  a  subsistence 
by  means  of  its  ownership.  The  only  thing  which  the  proletariat  "owns" 
is  labour-power,  which  it  must  sell  (for  wages)  in  order  to  survive. 

Both  the  characteristics  of  non-ownership  of  means  of  production  and  wage- 
labouring  together  underline  the  aspect  of  economic  compulsion  or  neces¬ 
sity.  This  is  useful  in  separating  out  from  members  of  the  proletariat 
those  individuals  who  may  have  "independent  means"but  may  be  involved  in 
wage-labour  although  they  are  not  dependent  on  wage-labour.  It  is  also 
useful  in  observing  the  transition  of  various  groups  of  the  population  in¬ 
to  the  proletariat — the  process  of  "proletarianization" — where  certain 
individuals,  such  as  small  farmers,  become  increasingly  dependent  on  tem¬ 
porary  or  part-time,  part-year  wage-labouring  to  supplement  their  incomes, 
then  shift  to  full-time,  part- year  wage-labouring,  and  ultimately  to  leave 
farming  at  least  as  commercial  activity  and  enter  wage-labouring  full-time, 
full-year. 

Secondly,  the  wage-labour  is  "free"  in  the  limited  sense  of  not 
being  under  feudal  ties  to  the  land,  or  other  forms  of  bondage.  Of  course, 
the  wage-labourer  is  not  free  from  economic  compulsion  nor  from  particular 
political-legal  constraints,  such  as  "back  to  work"  laws,  etc..  Freedom 
here  connotes  free  movement  of  labour-power  as  any  commodity  move  "freely" 
for  purposes  of  exchange  in  a  market.  Thus,  as  Marx  wrote: 


Free  labourers,  in  the  double  sense  that  neither 
they  themselves  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  means 
of  production,  as  in  the  case  of  slaves,  bondsmen, 
etc. ,  nor  do  the  means  of  production  belong  to 


^See  K.  Marx,  Theories  of  Surplus  Value,  Part  I,  p.  412  and  Capital, 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  323  (and  Vol.  I,  p.  673)^ 

40 


K#  Marx  and  F.  Engels,  Selected  Works,  p.  35n* 
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them,  as  in  the  case  of  peasant- proprietors;  they  are, 
therefore,  free  from,  .unencumbered  by,  any  means  of 
production  of  their  own.^1 

Prior  to  the  Industrial  Revolution  (which  began  about  l?60-80),  the 
development  of  the  proletariat  was  complex,  since  there  were  a  variety  of 
scattered  and  heterogenous  groups  which  constituted  not  so  much  a  class 
per  se  as  the  beginnings  of  a  class.  In  England,  for  example,  these  pre- 
industrial  Revolution  groups  included  mill-workers,  agricultural  labourers, 
miners,  domestic  workers,  journeymen  and  apprentices.^  They  were  referred 
to  by  expressions  such  as  "the  labouring  classes",  "the  lower  orders",  "the 
poor",  "the  plebs",  "the  common  people",  etc.,  although  some  of  these  de¬ 
signations  might  not  be  used  to  refer  to  all  of  the  groups  at  one  time. 

It  can  be  noted  here  that  one  of  the  largest  of  the  above  groups,  journey¬ 
men  and  apprentices,  appeared  early  in  Alberta's  development  as  "endentured 
servants"  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

With  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  advent  of  large-scale  factory 
production,  there  emerged  the  industrial  proletariat,  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  the  proletarians  mentioned  above.  A  new  class  was  bom,  the  work¬ 
ing  class  (or  modem  proletariat);  "a  class  always  increasing  in  numbers, 
and  disciplined,  united,  organized  by  the  very  mechanism  of  the  process  of 
capitalist  production  itself’ ".^3  The  industrial  proletariat  created  by 
the  factory  production  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  became  "the  nucleus  of 
the  working  class  today ".^  Despite  a  few  complications,  for  our  purposes 
"the  working  class"  can  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  broad  concept  of 
proletariat,  or  the  proletariat  as  a  whole,  which  includes  wage-labourers 
outside  the  industrial  proletariat.  As  every  class-divided  society  has  a 
working  (or  labouring)  class  and  an  appropriating  (or  exploiting)  class, 
the  working  class  or  labouring  class  of  capitalism  is  the  proletariat. 

Thus,  in  its  broadest  sense,  the  working  class  (and  proletariat)  includes 
all  non-owners  of  means  of  production  who  are  wage-earners.  Notably,  this 
treats  such  sections  of  workers,  as  office  workers,  "professional  employees", 
and  agricultural  labourers,  as  members  of  the  working  class.  However,  the 
industrial  proletariat  remains  the  most  organized,  powerful,  and  class¬ 
conscious  section  of  the  working  class  and  its  development  represents  most 
clearly  the  social  outcome  to  which  wage-labour  tends  under  the  capitalist 
mode  of  production. 

There  are  two  additional  class  concepts  which  deserve  discussion — 
"petite  bourgeoisie”  and  "middle  strata".  During  the  development  of  cap¬ 
italism  there  have  existed  not  only  strata  or  divisions  within  the  working 
class,  but  sections  of  the  population  outside  the  working  class  yet  not 


41 

K.  Marx,  Capital ,  Vol.  I,  p.  71^* 

42Jurgen  Kuczynski,  The  Rise  of  the  Working  Class,  London*  Weidenfeld 
and  Nicolson,  1967 »  Introduction  and  Chapter  1. 

^K.  Marx,  Capital ,  Vol.  I,  p.  763* 

^J.  Kuczynski,  The  Rise  of  the  Working  Class,  p.  35- 
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strictly  part  of  the  capitalist  class’-’ the  "middle  strata"  or  "petite 
bourgeoisie". 


Capitalism  would  not  be  capitalism  if  the  pro¬ 
letariat  pur  sang  were  not  surrounded  by  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  extremely  motley  types  intermediate  between 
the  proletarian  and  semi- proletarian  (who  earns  his 
living  in  part  by  the  sale  of  his  labour-power),  be¬ 
tween  the  semi-proletarian  and  small  peasant  (and 
petty  artisan,  handicraft  worker  and  small  master  in 
general),  between  the  small  peasant  and  middle 
peasant,  and  so  on,  and  if  the  proletariat  itself 


were  not  divided  into  more  or  less  developed  strata, 


The  key  defining  feature  of  the  petite  bourgeoisie  (or  petty  bour¬ 
geoisie)  and  middle  (or  intermediate)  strata,  is  that  while  they  may  be 
owners  of  means  of  production,  such  as  small  farmers,  handicraftsmen,  art¬ 
ists,  etc.,  they  do  not  depend  upon  exploiting  wage-labour.  In  this  sense, 
they  are  "self-employed"  or  "work  for  themselves"  or  "on  their  own  (account)". 
The  fact  that  middle  strata  do  not  depend  upon  wage-labour,  does  not  pre¬ 
clude  the  use  of  family  help  or  co-operative  arrangements.  The  crucial 
factor  here  is  whether  or  not  their  ownership  of  productive  property  or 
being  a  commodity  producer  depends  economically  on  hiring  wage-labour. 

The  petty  bourgeoisie  are  not  capitalists  and  even  suffer  mass  ruin 
in  the  process  of  capitalist  accumulation  yet,  at  the  same  time,  they  are 
often  "incipient  capitalists"  and  in  direct  conflict  with  the  working  class. 
This  contradictory  position  of  the  petty  bourgeoisie  in  the  class  structure 
of  most  capitalist  systems  is  especially  significant  in  the  case  of  Alberta, 
where  farmers,  in  particular,  have  been  a  considerable  force. 

Under  capitalism,  the  small  farmer — whether  he 
wants  it  or  not,  whether  he  is  aware  of  it  or  not — 
becomes  a  commodity  producer.  And  it  is  this  change 
that  is  fundamental,  for  it  alone,  even  when  he  does 
not  as  yet  exploit  hired  labour, makes  him  a  petty 
bourgeois  and  converts  him  into  an  antagonist  of  the 
proletariat.  He  sells  his  product  while  the  prolet¬ 
arian  sells  his  labour-power.  The  small  farmers,  as 
a  class,  cannot  but  seek  a  rise  in  the  prices  of 
agricultural  products,  and  this  is  tantamount  to  their 
joining  the  big  landowners  in  sharing  the  ground-rent, 
and  siding  with  the  landowners  against  the  rest  of 
society.  As  commodity  production  develops,  the  small 
farmer,  in  accordance  with  his  class  status,  inevit¬ 
ably  becomes  a  petty  landed  proprietor.^ 


Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  31 »  P*  74. 
46 


Ibid.,  Vol.  22,  pp.  95-96. 
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The  term  "petty  bourgoisie"  can  be  taken  as  having  the  same  referents 
as  "middle  strata"  (or  "intermediate  strata").  The  former  term  is  more 
traditional  and  laden  with  connotations,  while  the  latter,  which  uses  the 
concept  of  "strata"  reflects  more  accurately  the  fact  that  the  petty  bour- 
geiosie  is  not  a  class  as  such,  but  rather  several  different  strata,  for 
example,  certain  farmers,  certain  professionals,  certain  artisans,  etc..^7 
However,  this  difference  is  a  matter  of  nuance.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
recognize  the  heterogenous  character  of  the  petty bourgeosie  without  using 
any  other  term,  and  useful  divisions  can  be  drawn  within  the  petty  bour¬ 
geoisie,  for  example,  between  productive  and  non-productive  sections  and 
between  urban  and  rural  sections. 

Besides  its  contradictory  and  heterogenous  character,  the  various 
sections  of  the  petty  bourgeoisie  are  heavily  dependent  on  the  basic  classes 
of  capitalism,  especially  the  big  bourgeosie,  with  regard  to  the  control 
of  markets,  loan  capital,  transport,  etc..  One  group  which  is  highly  de¬ 
pendent  is  the  "intelligensia"  (professionals,  technicians,  students).  Some 
of  the  intelligensia  belong  directly  to  the  bourgeoisie  (many  lawyers, 
engineers,  physicians,  architects,  etc.,  in  "private  practice"  who  hire 
stenographers,  draftspeople,  nurses,  assistants,  etc.,  or  sit  on  corporate 
boards  as  joint-owners).  Others,  including  many  technicians,  professors, 
teachers,  and  members  of  the  "liberal  professions"  not  in  private  practice, 
are  increasingly  wage  (and  salary)  employees,  some  even  belonging  to  trade 
unions.  Still  others — the  petty  bourgeosie  proper — are  neither  employees 
nor  employers,  such  as  many  writers,  artists,  craftsmen,  etc.,  who  sell 
the  products  of  their  mental  and/or  physical  labour  as  would  a  typical 
small  commodity  producer. 

At  times  there  is  some  confusion  in  applying  the  terms  petty  bour¬ 
geosie  (or  middle  strata)  to  certain  lower  strata  of  the  bourgeoisie  proper. 
In  some  small  businesses,  for  instance,  the  proprietor  may  depend  on  hired 
labour  but  work  a  shift  or  work  "alongside"  his/her  employees.  Here  the 
separation  of  labour  and  capital  may  not  yet  appear  complete;  however,  since 
the  proprietor  depends  on  wage-labour  to  make  profits,  the  proprietor  has 
entered  the  ranks  of  the  capitalists,  albeit  at  the  lower  levels.  Despite 
the  proprietor's  own  direct  participation  in  production,  the  objective  in¬ 
terests  of  theproprietor  in  such  matters  as  the  level  of  wages  and  condi¬ 
tions,  and  the  prices  of  commodities  sold,  can  be  as  sharply  pitted  against 
those  of  his/her  employees — no  matter  how  small  their  numbers — as  those  of 
big  capitalists. 


This  is  important  to  note  as  some  writers  characterize  the  petty 
bourgeoisie  as  a  class  in  its  own  right,  and  grant  to  it  an  autonomy  in 
economic  and  political  activity  which  does  not  recognize  sufficiently  its 
"intermediary"  and  dependent  role  in  capitalist  development.  See,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  G.B.  Macpherson,  Democracy  in  Alberta:  Social  Credit  and  the 
Party  System,  especially  pp»  221-230. 
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Preliminaries  II:  The  Stages  of  Capitalist  Development 

At  the  world,  level,  capitalist  commodity  production  appeared  as  early 
as  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  in  some  Flemish  towns,  Rhine¬ 
land  towns,  northern  Italian  cities,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  France 
and,  somewhat  later,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  England.  1 


However,  capital  itself  existed  long  before  the  appearance  of  capit¬ 
alist  commodity  production — in  the  forms  of  merchant’s  capital  and  user's 
capital.  In  fact,  Marx  suggests  that  merchant's  capital  is  "historically 
the  oldest  free  state  of  existence  of  capital". ^  The  significance  of  mer¬ 
chant's  capital,  which  is  capital  generated  in  the  process  of  circulation, 
will  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  fur  trade  in  Alberta.  In  itself, 
merchant's  capital  is  dependent  on  the  given  systems  (modes)  of  production 
which  provide  the  objects  (or  commodities)  of  its  trade.  In  contrast  to 
industrial  capital,  merchant's  capital  does  not  by  itself  transform  the  mode 
of  production  on  which  it  depends;  rather  it  generally  acts  as  an  obstacle 
to  change  of  the  existing  mode — or  a  "conservatizing  force"  by  comparison 
to  industrial  capital. 


This  trend  is  a  result  of  merchant  capital’s  role  as  a  mediator  of 
exchange : 

Since  merchant's  capital  is  penned  in  the  sphere  of 
circulation,  and  since  its  function  consists  exclus¬ 
ively  of  promoting  the  exchange  of  commodities,  it 
requires  no  other  conditions  for  its  existence — aside 
from  the  undeveloped  forms  arising  for  direct  barter — 
outside  those  necessary  for  the  simple  circulation  of 
commodities  and  money.  Or  rather,  the  latter  is  the  con¬ 
dition  of  its  existence.  No  matter  what  the  basis  on 
which  products  are  produced,  which  are  thrown  into  cir¬ 
culation  as  commodities — whether  the  basis  of  the  prim¬ 
itive  community,  of  slave  production,  of  small  peasant 
and  petit  bourgeois,  or  the  capitalist  basis,  the 
character  of  products  as  commodities  is  not  altered, 
and  as  commodities  they  must  pass  through  the  process 
of  exchange  and  its  attendant  changes  of  form.  The 
extremes  between  which  merchant's  capital  acts  as  med¬ 
iator  exist  for  it  as  given,  just  as  they  are  given  for 
money  and  its  movements.  The  only  necessary  thing  is 
that  these  extremes  should  be  on  hand  as  commodities, 
regardless  of  whether  production  is  wholly  a  production 


*See  M.  Dobb,  Studies  in  the  Development  of  Capitalism,  Chapter  4; 

also* 

K.  Marx,  Capital ,  Vol.  I,  pp«  715n  ?!6n. 

2K.  Marx,  Capital,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  325  and  Vol.  I,  p.  750. 

■^"Merchant1  s  capital  is  simply  capital  functioning  in  the  sphere  of 
circulation"  (Tbid. ,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  279). 
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of  commodities,  or  whether  only  the  surplus  of  the 
independent  producers*  immediate  needs,  satisfied  by 
their  own  production,  is  thrown  on  the  market.  Mer¬ 
chant’s  capital  promotes  only  the  movement  of  these 
two  extremes,  of  these  commodities,  which  are  pre¬ 
conditions  of  its  own  existence.^” 


While  merchant’s  capital  does  not  revolutionize  an  existing  mode  of 
production  upon  which  it  depends,  it  does  tend  to  affect  pre-capitalist 
modes  by  turning  them  increasingly  towards  commodity  production. 

The  extent  to  which  products  enter  trade  and 
go  through  the  merchants*  hands  depends  on  the  mode  of 
production,  and  reaches  its  maximum  in  the  ultimate 
development  of  capitalist  production,  where  the  pro¬ 
duct  is  produced  solely  sis  a  commodity,  and  not  as  a 
direct  means  of  subsistence.  On  the  other  hand,  on 
the  basis  of  every  mode  of  production,  trade  facilitates 
the  production  of  surplus-products  destined  for  ex¬ 
change,  in  order  to  increase  the  enjoyments,  or  the 
wealth,  of  the  producers  (here  meant  are  the  owners  of 
the  products).  Hence,  commerce  imparts  to  production 
a  character  directed  more  and  more  towards  exchange- 
value.^ 


In  the  process  of  merchant  capital  accumulation,  the  rule  of  trade 
is,  "to  buy  cheap  in  order  to  sell  dear",  which  necessitates  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  differences  between  cost  and  sale  prices  or,  in  effect,  between 
cost  prices. 7  In  fact,  since  the  direct  control  of  production  is  limited, 
merchant  capital  tends  towards  the  use  of  monopoly  to  ensure  cost-price 
differentials.  As  Dobb  comments  on  the  early  development  of  merchant  cap¬ 
ital  under  feudalisms 


In  the  first  place,  so  much  commerce  in  those  times, 
especially  foreign  commerce,  consisted  either  of  ex¬ 
ploiting  some  political  advantage  or  of  scarcely- 
veiled  plunder.  Secondly,  the  class  of  merchants,  as 
soon  as  it  assumed  any  corporate  foims,  was  quick  to 
acquire  powers  of  monopoly,  which  fenced  its  ranks 
from  competition  and  served  to  turn  the  terms  of  ex¬ 
change  to  its  own  advantage  in  its  dealings  with 


4Ibid.,  Vol.  Ill, 

5 

Ibid.,  Vol.  Ill, 

6 

Ibid.,  Vol.  Ill, 
7 

See,  for  example, 


p.  325- 
pp.  325-326. 
p.  329. 
ibid.,  Vol. 


Ill,  p. 


324n. 
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producer  and  consumer.  It  is  evident  that  this  two¬ 
fold  character  of  commerce  at  this  period  constituted 
the  essential  basis  of  early  burgher  wealth  and  of  the 
accumulation  of  merchant  capital.  Ihe  former  belongs 
to  what  Marx  termed . "primitive  accumulation”.  .  .  . 

The  latter  may  be  termed  a  sort  of  "exploitation 
through  trade".  •  .8 

The  lack  of  development  of  the  market  and  communications  was  actually  to 
the  advantage  of  merchant  capital,  as  opposed  to  separated  producers  who 
were  unable  to  exchange  beyond  their  own  locales. 

...  in  conditions  of  primitive  communications  the 
existence  of  narrow  local  markets,  each  separate  from 
others,  meant  that  any  small  change  in  the  volume  of 
purchases  or  in  the  quantities  offered  for  sale  tended 
to  exert  a  disproportionately  large  effect  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  price,  so  that  the  temptation  to  enforce  regula¬ 
tions  in  the  interest  of  those  trading  between  these 
markets  was  very  great.  So  long  as  these  primitive 
conditions  continued,  so  did  the  chances  of  exception¬ 
al  gain  for  those  who  had  the  means  to  exploit  them; 
and  it  was  only  natural  that  the  perpetuation  of  such 
conditions,  and  not  their  removal,  should  become  the 
conscious  policy  of  merchant  capital.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  monopoly  was  the  essence  of  economic  life  in  this 
epoch.  For  this  reason  also,  while  the  influence  of 
commerce  as  a  dissolvent  of  feudal  relationships  was 
considerable,  merchant  capital  remained  nevertheless 
in  large  measure  a  parasite  on  the  old  order,  and  its 
conscious  role,  when  it  had  passed  its  adolescence, 
was  conservative  not  revolutionary. 9 

In  general,  while  merchant  capital  retained  its  tendency  to  rely  on 
monopoly  (actual  or  enforced)  price  differentials,  particularly  by  re¬ 
stricting  supply  in  order  to  drive  up  prices,  industrial  capital  was  in¬ 
clined  to  expand  its  markets  through  lower  costs  of  production  (technolog¬ 
ical  improvements,  new  means  of  exploitating  labour,  larger  scales  of 
production,  etc. )  thus  tending  to  decrease  price  and  increase  volume  in 
order  to  expand.  For  the  latter,  merchant  monopoly  increasingly  became  a 
fetter  on  the  expansion  of  industrial  capital.  As  Dobb  writes  of  the 
merchant  monopoly  trading  companies* 

Their  limitation  on  the  number  of  those  engaging  in 
the  trade  and  their  emphasis  on  favourable  terms  of 
trade  at  the  expense  of  its  volume  increasingly  acted 
as  fetters  on  the  further  progress  of  industrial 


M.  Dobb,  Studies,  p.  88.  The  term  " non- equivalent  trade"  is  also 
appropriate. 

9 

Ibid. ,  p.  89« 
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investment  and  brought  them  into  opposition  with  those 
whose  fortunes  were  linked  with  the  expansion  of  in¬ 
dustry.  The  interests  of  industry,  accordingly,  as  it 
developed  came  to  be  identified  with  the  assault  on 
monopolies  and  with  the  freeing  of  trade  from  the 
shackles  of  regulation.  Yet  this  repudiation  of  mono¬ 
poly  was  by  no  means  unconditional.^ 

Consequently,  the  dominance  of  merchant's  capital  was  seen  as  stifling 
economic  development* 

•  .  •  wherever  merchant's  capital  still  predominates 
we  find  backward  conditions.  This  is  even  true  within 
one  and  the  same  country.  •  .  • 

The  independent  and  predominant  development  of 
capital  as  merchant's  capital  is  tantamount  to  the 
non- subjection  of  production  to  capital  and  hence  to 
capital  developing  on  the  basis  of  an  alien  social  mode 
of  production  which  is  also  independent  of  it.  The 
independent  development  of  merchant's  capital,  there¬ 
fore,  stands  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  general  econ¬ 
omic  development  of  society. H 

The  significance  of  these  relations  appears  most  sharply  in  the  colonial 
economy# 12  as  for  example,  in  the  fur  trade  in  Canada. 

The  system  of  trade  dominated  by  merchant's  capital  has  been  char¬ 
acterized  traditionally  as  "mercantilism".  However,  most  theories  of  mer¬ 
cantilism,  especially  early  theories,  tended  not  to  see  mercantilism  spec¬ 
ifically  as  a  trading  process  which  rested  upon  a  definite  and  developing 
productive  basis.  It  would  be  well  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  thesis  to 
discuss  this  problem,  but  it  should  be  noted  here  that  when  the  term  "mer¬ 
cantilism”  appears  it  is  intended  to  refer  only  to  a  trading  system  domin¬ 
ated  by  merchant  capital,  and  not  to  a  mode  of  production  (sometimes 
erroneously  referred  to  as  "merchant  capitalism")  or  to  an  entire  economic 
system. 13 

The  rise  of  industrial  capital,  that  is,  capitalist  commodity  pro¬ 
duction  per  se,  radically  transformed  the  feudal  mode  of  production  in 


10 Ibid. ,  p.  193* 

11K.  Marx,  Capital,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  327-328. 

12Ibid.,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  328-329. 

13See  ibid.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  337;  and  M.  Dobb,  Studies,  pp.  17-18  and 
Chapter  5.  For  more  material  on  mercantilism  see  Eli  F.  Heckscher,  Mer- 
cantilism,  London*  193^»  2  Vols;  D.C.  Coleman  (ed.),  Revisions  in  Mercan¬ 
tilism,  London*  Methenn  and  Company,  1969. 
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which  it  first  arose  (and,  later,  the  other  modes  of  production  with  which 
it  came  into  competition).  The  transformation  took  place  in  two  general 
ways,  along  two  paths  of  development  which  were  distinguished  by  the  general 
relationship  which  existed  between  merchant  capital  and  industrial  capital. 
Significantly,  these  two  paths  are  also  evident  in  Alberta  during  the  19th 
and  20th  centuries,  although  in  a  more  compressed  and  advanced  form.  They 
are  described  here  by  Marx* 

The  transition  from  the  feudal  mode  of  produc¬ 
tion  is  two-fold.  The  producer  becomes  merchant  and 
capitalist,  in  contrast  to  the  natural  agricultural 
economy  and  the  guild-bound  handicrafts  of  the  medie¬ 
val  urban  industries.  This  is  the  really  revolution¬ 
ising  path.  Or  else,  the  merchant  establishes  direct 
sway  over  production.  However  much  this  serves  his¬ 
torically  as  a  stepping-stone— witness  the  English 
17th-century  clothier,  who  brings  the  weavers,  inde¬ 
pendent  as  they  are,  under  his  control  by  selling  their 
wool  to  them  and  buying  their  cloth — it  cannot  by  it¬ 
self  contribute  to  the  overthrow  of  the  old  mode  of 
production,  but  tends  rather  to  preserve  and  retain  it 
as  its  precondition.  The  manufacturer  in  the  French 
silk  industry  and  in  the  English  hosiery  and  lace  in¬ 
dustries,  for  example,  was  thus  mostly  but  nominally  a 
manufacurer  until  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  In 
point  of  fact,  he  was  merely  a  merchant,  who  let  the 
weavers  carry  on  in  their  old  unorganised  way  and  ex¬ 
erted  only  a  merchant's  control,  for  that  was  for  whom 
they  really  worked.  This  system  presents  everywhere 
an  obstacle  to  the  real  capitalist  mode  of  production 
and  goes  under  with  its  development.  Without  revolu¬ 
tionizing  the  mode  of  production,  it  only  worsens  the 
conditions  of  the  direct  producers,  turns  them  into 
mere  wage-workers  and  proletarians  under  conditions 
worse  than  those  under  the  immediate  control  of  cap¬ 
ital,  and  appropriates  their  surplus- labour  on  the 
basis  of  the  old  mode  of  production. ^ 

Hence,  the  dominance  of  the  capitalist  mode  can  be  seen  as  arising 
along  two  general  routes.  In  the  one,  less  fettered  by  merchant  capital, 
the  independent  small  (commodity)  producer  (independent  artisan,  small 
guildmaster,  peasant  proprietor,  etc.)  gradually  expands  production  for 
the  market  and  grows  increasingly  dependent  on  wage-labour,  thus  becoming 
a  capitalist.  In  the  other,  the  merchant  enters  directly  into  the  control 
of  existing  forms  of  production  and  becomes  a  merchant-manufacturer  or 
capitalist.  Both  processes,  particularly  the  first,  hastens  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  capitalist  relations.  However,  only  the  first  establishes  cap¬ 
italist  production  as  a  dominant  and  irreversible  force  rather  than  as  a 
subordinate  or  sporadic  phenomenon.  Thus,  while  capitalist  production  ap¬ 
peared  as  early  as  the  13th  century,  "the  capitalistic  era  dates  from  the 
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16th  century. " 
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The  period  leading  to  the  establishment  of  the  capitalist  mode  was 
the  erj^of  "primitive  a c cumulation "--"the  prelude  to  the  history  of  cap- 
ital  .  However,  the  practice  of  primitive  accumulation  has  continued 
to  the  present  (together  with  capitalist  accumulation)  as  a  less  general¬ 
ized  process,  especially  in  colonial  and  backward  areas.  A  "classic" 
example  of  primitive  accumulation  was  the  English  "enclosure  movement", 
which  involved  the  forced  separation  of  peasantry  from  their  lands,  and 
accomplished  a  fundamental  condition  of  capitalist  development,  the  sep¬ 
aration  of  the  producer  from  one’s  means  of  production. 


The  prelude  of  the  revolution  that  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  capitalist  mode  of  production, 
was  played  in  the  last  third  of  the  15th,  and  the 
first  decade  of  the  l6th  century.  A  mess  of  free 
proletarians  was  hurled  on  the  labour-market.  .  . 


17 


The  process  of  primitive  accumulation  was  accomplished  with  enormous  vio¬ 
lence  and  treachery  against  the  direct  producers  not  only  in  the  centres 
of  capitalist  development  such  as  England  but  also  in  the  colonial,  system. 
In  this  regard,  the  rise  of  the  world  market  in  the  late  14th  century  was 
a  major  indication  on  the  capacity  and  appetite  for  expanded  accumulation 
wnich  was  emerging  in  the  centres  of  capitalist  development  in  Europe. 

The  discovery  of  gold  and  silver  in  America, 
the  extirpation,  enslavement  and  entombment  in  mines 
of  the  aboriginal  population,  the  beginning  of  the 
conquest  and  looting  of  the  East  Indies,  the  turn¬ 
ing  of  Africa  into  a  warren  for  the  commercial  hunt¬ 
ing  of  black-skins,  signalised  the  rosy  dawn  of  the 
era  of  capitalist  production.  These  idyllic  proceed¬ 
ings  are  the  chief  momenta  of  primitive  accumulation. 

On  their  heels  treads  the  commercial  war  of  the  Eur¬ 
opean  nations,  with  the  globe  for  a  theatre.  It  begins 
with  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  from  Spain,  assumes 
giant  dimensions  in  England's  Anti- Jacobin  War,  and 
is  still  going  on  in  the  opium  wars  against  China,  &c. 

The  different  momenta  of  primitive  accumulation 
distribute  themselves  now,  more  or  less  in  chronologi¬ 
cal  order,  particularly  over  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland, 

France,  and  England.  In  England  at  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  they  arrive  at  a  systematical  combination, 


^Ibid. ,  Vol.  I,  p.  715*  See  also,  ibid.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  718- -and  750* 
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Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  762.  ".  •  .  the  transformation  of  the  individual 

and  scattered  means  of  production  into  socially  concentrated  ones,  of  the 
pigmy  property  of  the  many  into  the  huge  property  of  the  few,  the  expropri¬ 
ation  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  from  the  soil,  from  the  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence,  and  from  the  means  of  labour". 
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embracing  the  colonies,  the  national  debt,  the  modern 
mode  of  taxation,  and  the  protectionist  system.  These 
methods  depend  in  part  on  brute  force,  e.g. ,  the  col¬ 
onial  system.  But  they  all  employ  the  power  of  the 
State,  the  concentrated  and  organised  force  of  society, 
to  hasten,  hothouse  fashion,  the  process  of  transform¬ 
ation  of  the  feudal  mode  of  production  into  the  capit¬ 
alist  mode,  and  to  shorten  the  transition.  Force  is 
the  midwife  of  every  old  society  pregnant  with  a  new 
one.  It  is  itself  an  economic  power. 

While  primitive  accumulation  was  superceded  by  the  "normal"  process 
of  capitalist  accumulation  during  the  time  of  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
its  predations  continued  and  were  even  extended  in  different  territories, 
periods,  and  forms.  In  Canada,  the  process  of  primitive  accumulation  con¬ 
tinued  long  after  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  most  obviously  in  the 
usurping  of  Native  land.  During  the  main  era  of  primitive  accumulation 
merchant  capital  dominated  development  leaving  an  especially  deep  imprint 
on  the  colonial  economies. 

In  the  pre-capitalist  stages  of  society  commerce 
ruled  industry.  In  modem  society  the  reverse  is  true. 

Of  course,  commerce  will  have  more  or  less  of  a  counter¬ 
effect  on  the  communities  between  which  it  Is  carried 
on.  It  will  subordinate  production  more  and  more  to 
exchange-value  by  making  luxuries  and  subsistence  more 
dependent  on  sale  than  on  the  immediate  use  of  the 
products.  Thereby  it  dissolves  the  old  relationships. 

It  multiplies  money  circulation.  It  encompasses  no 
longer  merely  the  surplus  of  production,  but  bites  deep¬ 
er  and  deeper  into  the  latter,  and  makes  entire  branches 
of  production  dependent  upon  it.  Nevertheless  this  dis¬ 
integrating  effect  depends  very  much  on  the  nature  of 
the  producing  community. 

So  long  as  merchant's  capital  promotes  the  ex¬ 
change  of  products  between  undeveloped  societies,  com¬ 
mercial  profit  not  only  appears  as  outbargaining  and 
cheating,  but  also  largely  originates  from  them.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  it  exploits  the  difference  between 
the  prices  of  production  of  various  countries  (and  in 
this  respect  it  tends  to  level  and  fix  the  values  of 
commodities),  those  modes  of  production  bring  it  about 
that  merchant's  capital  appropriates  an  overwhelming 
portion  of  the  surplus- product  partly  as  a  mediator  be¬ 
tween  communities  which  still  substantially  produce  for 
use-value,  and  for  whose  economic  organisation  the  sale 
of  the  portion  of  their  product  entering  circulation, 
or  for  that  matter  any  sale  of  products  at  their  value, 
is  of  secondary  importance  ...  •  Merchant's  capital, 

when  it  holds  a  position  of  dominance,  stands  everywhere 
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for  a  system  of  robbery,  so  that  its  development 
among  the  trading  nations  of  old  and  modem  times 
is  always  directly  connected  with  plundering,  pir- 
acy,  kidnapping  slaves,  and  colonial  conquest;  as 
in  Carthage,  Rome,  and  later  among  the  Venetians, 

Portuguese,  Dutch,  etc.. 19 

The  ending  of  the  dominance  of  merchant  capital  in  general,  including 
its  feudal  allies,  is  the  history  of  the  rise  of  industrial  capital.  In 
particular,  three  principal  stages  have  appeared  in  the  development  of  in¬ 
dustrial  capital,  in  the  form  of  capitalist  production. 

The  first  stage  was  that  of  "capitalist  simple  co-operation".  Co¬ 
operation  is  defined  as  follows:  "Tfhen  numerous  labourers  work  together 
side  by  side,  whether  in  one  of  the  same  process,  or  in  different  or  inter¬ 
connected  processes,  they  are  said  to  co-operate,  or  to  work  in  co-opera¬ 
tion".  20  in  this  regard,  co-operation  generally  requires  that  wage-labourers 
be  brought  together  in  one  place,  or  at  least  be  under  the  central  control 
of  the  capitalist  or  the  capitalist's  hired  supervisors  or  management. 

Thus,  while  in  some  productive  activities  the  labourer,  such  as  the  artisan 
or  craftsman,  may  perform  functions  similar  to  that  of  the  simple  commodity 
producer  (and  even  be  paid  a  piece-rate),  capitalism  implies  the  direct 
control  of  the  producers  and  products  by  the  capitalist; 

.  •  •  the  subjection  of  labour  to  capital  was  only 
a  formal  result  of  the  fact,  that  the  labourer, 
instead  of  working  for  himself,  works  for  and  con¬ 
sequently  under  the  capitalist.  By  the  co-operation 
of  the  numerous  wage-labourers,  the  sway  of  capital 
develops  into  a  requisite  for  carrying  on  the  labour- 
process  itself,  into  a  real  requisite  of  production. 

That  a  capitalist  should  command  on  the  field  of 
production,  Is  now  as  indispensable  as  that  a  general 
should  command  on  the  field  of  battle. 21 

Go-operation  is  characteristic  of  all  capitalist  production,  but 
simple  co-operation,  as  such,  is  the  earliest  stage  of  capitalist  produc¬ 
tion.  It  is  differentiated  from  later  stages  in  that  there  was  little  or 
no  division  of  labour  among  the  wage-labourers.  It  was  differentiated 
from  simple  commodity  production  in  that  there  was  a  comparatively  large 
number  of  labourers  employed  at  one  time  and  at  one  place,  or  at  least  in 
the  same  field  of  labour. 22  ihe  joint  labour  of  simple  co-operation,  de¬ 
spite  the  relative  absence  of  division  of  labour,  is  more  productive  than 
the  separated  labour  of  individual  simple  commodity  producers,  through 


19Ibid. ,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  330-331. 
20 

Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  325- 

21 

Ibid. ,  Vol.  I,  p.  330. 
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Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  322. 
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intensified  competition,  emulation,  and  supervision.  Moreover,  in  the  case 
of  the  common  workshop,  economies  of  scale  can  be  achieved  in  terms  of  such 
’’fixed  costs”  as  building  maintenance  and  heating.  As  well,  certain  pro¬ 
ductive  tasks  cannot  be  achieved  but  by  co-operation. 

On  the  one  hand,  co-operation  allows  for  work 
being  carried  on  over  an  extended  space;  it  is  con¬ 
sequently  imperatively  called  for  in  certain  under¬ 
takings,  such  as  draining,  constructing  dykes,  ir¬ 
rigation  works,  and  the  making  of  canals,  roads  and 
railways.  On  the  other  hand,  while  extending  the 
scale  of  production,  it  renders  possible  a  relative 
contraction  of  the  arena.  This  contraction  of  arena 
simultaneous  with,  and  arising  from,  extension  of 
scale,  whereby  a  number  of  useless  expenses  are  cut 
down,  is  owing  to  the  conglomeration  of  labourers, 
to  the  aggregation  of  various  processes,  and  the  con¬ 
centration  of  the  means  of  production. 23 

The  development  of  co-operation  gives  rise  to  a  social  productive  power 
which  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts,  the  individual  or  isolated  pro¬ 
ducer — "the  collective  power  of  masses”.^ 

The  second  stage  is  "manufacture"  or  the  "manufactory  stage"  of  cap¬ 
italism.  This  stage  is  characterized  by  the  emergence  of  a  division  of 
labour  among  wage-labourers,  and  is  the  first  form  of  large-scale  industry. 
Manufacture  originated  along  two  general  paths.  In  the  first,  wage-labourers 
of  different  handicrafts  were  assembled  together  under  the  control  of  a 
single  capitalist  to  produce  a  commodity.  The  production  of  a  commodity 
(such  as  a  carriage)  became  increasingly  specialized  and  the  old  handicrafts 
involved  (such  as  wheelright,  upholsterers,  glaziers,  gilders,  etc.)  emerged 
in  new  forms  as  detail  workers  in  the  particular  process  of  production. 

The  second  path  followed  most  directly  from  simple  co-operation.  Out  of 
the  joint  labour  of  several  wage-labourers  doing  the  same  activity  emerged 
a  division  of  labour  where  each  became  increasingly  specialized  in  the 
process  of  production.  With  the  existence  of  simple  co-operation,  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  skill  levels  and  capacity  among  workers  became  more  evident, 
thus  enabling  the  capitalist  to  increase  productivity  by  ordering  workers 
to  do  particular  jobs  which  they  could  perform  better  relative  to  their 
co-workers.  The  net  result,  along  both  paths,  was  the  emergence  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  capitalist  co-operation  based  upon  division  of  labour  and  using 
manual  or  handicraft- type  techniques. 

The  division  of  labour  in  capitalist  co-operation  took  two  forms.  In 
"heterogeneous  manufacture”  there  is  a  fitting  together  of  partial  products 
made  independently,  such  as  in  the  production  of  a  watch  by  a  variety  of 
detail  workers  (mainspring  makers,  dial  makers,  spiral  spring  workers, 


23Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  328-329. 
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jewelled  hole  makers,  etc.).  Here  only  a  few  parts  pass  through  the  hands 
of  several  wage-labourers  and  in  some  cases  the  detail  workers  work  in  their 
own  homes.  In  "serial  manufacture",  the  more  developed  form  of  manufacture, 
production  takes  place  through  a  series  of  connected  phases  such  as  on  the 
wire  in  the  manufacture  of  needles.  The  latter  is  exemplified  in  modem 
"production  line"  organization. 

The  main  era  of  manufactory  production  extended  in  England  from  the 
l6th  century  to  the  last  third  of  the  18th  century,  that  is,  until  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Revolution. 26  However,  it  has  persisted  since  that  time  in  sub¬ 
ordinate  positions  to  factory  production,  especially  in  less  developed 
economies  or  regions.  The  significant  advance  made  by  manufactory  produc¬ 
tion  is  in  its  developing  the  forces  of  production  through  division  of 
labour — specialization.  Corresponding  to  the  specialization  in  labour  there 
also  occurred  a  specialization  in  tools  (hand  tools  as  distinct  from  machine 
tools).  A  great  variety  of  new,  specialized  tools  appeared,  which  reflected 
the  growing  division  of  labour,  and  this  in  turn  enhanced  the  productivity 
of  labour. *7 

The  third  stage  of  capitalist  development  in  industry  was  the  "factory 
stage".  As  distinct  from  manufacture  ("hand"  factory  production),  factory 
production — or  "machinofacture" — was  based  on  the  use  of  machines  in  the 
production  process.  Both  tools  and  machines  are  instruments  (means)  of 
production,  but  there  are  striking  differences  between  the  two.  Machines 
originated  in  hand  tools* 

On  a  closer  examination  of  the  working  machine 
proper,  we  find  in  it,  as  a  general  rule,  though  often, 
no  doubt,  under  very  altered  forms,  the  apparatus  and 
tools  used  by  the  handicraftsman  or  manufacturing  work¬ 
man;  with  this  difference,  that  instead  of  being  human 
implements,  they  are  the  implements  of  a  mechanism  or 
mechanical  implements.  •  •  .  The  distinction  between 
these  tools  and  the  body  proper  of  the  machine,  exists 
from  their  very  birth;  for  they  continue  for  the  most 
part  to  be  produced  by  handicraft,  or  by  manufacture, 
and  are  afterwards  fitted  into  the  body  of  a  machine, 
which  is  the  product  of  machinery.  The  machine  proper 
is  therefore  a  mechanism  that,  after  being  set  in 


25Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  3^2. 

2^Sorae  writers  further  divided  this  period  into  two  phases,  from  the 
l6th  to  mid-l?th  centuries,  and  from  the  mid-l?th  to  18th  centuries.  See, 
for  example,  Alexander  Ghistozvonov,  "Stage  and  Regional  Study  of  Bourgeois 
Revolution  in  Europe", 

E.J.  Hobsbawm ,  "The  Crisis  of  the  Seventeenth  Century",  in  Crisis  in  Europe, 
1560-1660:  Essays  from  Past  and  Present,  edited  by  Trevor  Aston,  London: 
Routledge  and  Kegan  Paul,  1970  (first  edition,  1965)*  PP«  5-58;  E.J.  Hobs¬ 
bawm,  "The  Seventeenth  Century  in  the  Development  of  Capitalism",  Science 
and  Society,  Vol.  XXIV,  Ho.  2,  Spring  I960,  pp.  97-112. 

27K.  Marx,  Capital,  Vol.  I,  p.  3^1- 


motion,  performs  with  its  tools  the  same  operations 
that  were  formerly  done  by  the  workman  with  similar 

tools. 28 

In  this  context,  Marx  considered  fully  developed  machinery  to  have  three 
essential  parts,  the  motor  mechanism,  the  transmitting  mechanism,  and  the 
tool  or  working  machine.  ^  Some  consider  that  a  fourth  part,  a  control 
and  regulating  mechanism,  has  been  added  as  a  result  of  the  mechanization 
and  automation  processes  during  this  century. 30 

The  rise  of  machine  production  initiated  a  revolution  in  the  cap¬ 
italist  mode  of  production — the  Industrial  Revolution.  The  enormous  leap 
in  the  productivity  of  labour,  based  on  both  the  division  of  labour  and 
machinery,  transformed  existing  forms  of  production.  The  feudal  mode  of 
production  and  other  precapitalist  modes  which  remained  were  swept  aside 
and  merchant  capital  was  subordinated  to  industrial  capital. 

The  birthplace  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  was  in  England,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  cotton  industry  centred  in  Manchester.  There  is  some  debate 
on  the  precise  period  of  the  industrial  revolution,  but  it  began  between 
about  1?60  and  1780,  or  the  last  third  of  the  18th  century  as  suggested 
by  Marx, ^  and  ended  in  about  the  1840s  or  mid-19th  century. 32  So  signif¬ 
icant  was  the  Industrial  Revolution  that  it  was  sometimes  characterized  as 
the  advent  of  "Modem  Industry"  or  "Mechanical  Industry"  or  "Modem  Mech¬ 
anical  Industry".  33  Marx  considered  it  in  a  narrow  sense  to  be  capitalist 
production  proper,  and  at  times  even  refers  to  the  earlier  stages  as 
"capitalistic". 

The  "logical"  outcome  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  was  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  machines  by  machines.  This  completed  the  Industrial  Revolution 
by  about  the  mid- 19th  century. 

Modern  Industry  had  therefore  itself  to  take 
in  hand  the  machine,  its  characteristic  instrument 
of  production,  and  to  construct  machines  by  machines. 

It  was  not  till  it  did  this,  that  it  built  up  for 
itself  a  fitting  technical  foundation,  and  stood  on 
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For  more  discussion  on  the  dating  and  character  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  see,  M.  Dobb,  Studies,  Chapter  7i  E.J.  Hobsbawm,  Industry  and 
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D.S.  Landesr  The  Unbound  Prometheus,  Cambridge*  Cambridge  University  Press 
1969>  T.S.  Alston,  The  Industrial  Revolution,  1760-1830,  London*  Oxford 
University  Press,  1977  (first  published,  19^7) • 

•^K.  Marx,  Capital,  Vol#  I,  p.  377# 
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its  own  feet.  Machinery  simultaneously  with  the  in¬ 
creasing  use  of  it,  in  the  first  decades  of  this 
century,  appropriated,  by  degrees,  the  fabrication 
of  machines  proper.  But  it  was  only  during  the  de¬ 
cade  preceding  1866,  that  the  construction  of  rail¬ 
ways  and  ocean  steamers  on  a  stupendous  scale  called 
into  existence  the  Cyclopean  machines  now  employed 
in  the  construction  of  prime  movers. 34 

With  respect  to  the  relations  between  merchant  and  industrial  cap¬ 
ital,  the  rise  of  ’’Modern  Industry”  was  the  underlying  force  leading  to 
the  breaking  of  the  merchant  trading  monopolies  of  Britain's  international 
commercial  and  colonial  system.  It  is  significant  that  the  American  Re¬ 
volution  (1775-1783)  succeeded  during  this  period,  and  that  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  treatise  against  "mercantilism”,  Adam  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations 
(1776),  was  also  published  during  this  period.  From  its  peak  of  power  in 
the  mid- 18th  century,  the  era  of  merchant  monopoly  declined  and,  at  the 
world  level,  came  to  an  end  in  the  1840s  with  the  so-called  "victory  of 
free  trade"  in  England. 

With  the  rapid  advance  of  factory  production,  earlier  forms  of  the 
capitalist  mode  were  competed  out  of  existence  or  subordinated.  In  this 
sense,  "Modern  Industry  became  technologically  incompatible  with  the  basis 
furnished  for  it  by  handicraft  and  manufacture. "35  Furthermore,  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  factory  production  set  in  motion  a  chain  of  impacts  in  differ¬ 
ent  economic  sectors,  particularly  transport  and  communication,  which  in 
turn  had  their  own  impacts* 

But  more  especially,  the  revolution  in  the 
modes  of  production  of  industry  and  agriculture  made 
necessary  a  revolution  in  the  general  conditions  of 
the  social  process  of  production,  i.e. ,  in  the  means 
of  communication  and  of  transport.  In  a  society 
whose  pivot,  to  use  an  expression  of  Fourier,  was 
agriculture  on  a  small  scale,  with  its  subsidiary  dom¬ 
estic  industries,  and  the  urban  handicrafts,  the 
means  of  communication  and  transport  were  so  utterly 
inadequate  to  the  productive  requirements  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  period,  with  its  extended  division  of  soc¬ 
ial  labour,  its  concentration  of  the  instruments  of 
labour,  and  of  the  workmen,  and  its  colonial  markets, 
that  they  became  in  fact  revolutionised.  In  the  same 
way  the  means  of  communication  and  transport  handed 
down  from  the  manufacturing  period  soon  became  un¬ 
bearable  trammels  on  Modern  Industry,  with  its  fever¬ 
ish  haste  of  production,  its  enormous  extent,  its 
constant  flinging  of  capital  and  labour  from  one 


^Ibid. ,  Vol.  I,  pp.  384-385.  See  also  V.I  Lenin,  Collected  Works, 
Vol.  I,  p.  105. 

3^Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  383. 
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sphere  of  production  into  another,  and  its  newly- 
created  connexions  with  the  markets  of  the  whole 
world.  Hence,  apart  from  the  radical  changes  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  construction  of  sailing  vessels, 
the  means  of  communication  and  transport  became 
gradually  adapted  to  the  modes  of  production  of 
mechanical  industry,  by  the  creation  of  a  system 
of  river  steamers,  railways,  ocean  steamers,  and 
telegraphs.  But  the  huge  masses  of  iron  that  had 
now  to  be  forged,  to  be  welded,  to  be  cut,  to  be 
bored,  and  to  be  shaped,  demanded,  on  their  part, 
cyclopean  machines,  for  the  construction  of  which 

he  manufacturing  period  were  utter- 


Imperialism 

The  next  major  stage  in  the  world  development  of  capitalism  arose  at  the 
turn  of  this  century— imperialism.  Since  this  stage  has  special  significance 
in  the  period  under  discussion  in  the  thesis,  the  general  character  of  im¬ 
perialism,  or  monopoly  capitalism,  is  briefly  treated  here  and  further  dis¬ 
cussion  left  to  the  main  body  of  the  thesis. 

In  Imperialism,  the  Highest  Stage  of  Capitalism:  A  Popular  Outline 
(1917) »  V.I.  Lenin  formulated  the  classic  definition  of  modern  imperialismt 


But  very  brief  definitions,  although  conven¬ 
ient,  for  they  sum  up  the  main  points,  are  never¬ 
theless  inadequate,  since  we  have  to  deduce  from 
them  some  especially  important  features  of  the 
phenomenon  that  has  to  be  defined.  And  so,  with¬ 
out  forgetting  the  conditional  and  relative  value 
of  all  definitions,  in  general,  which  can  never  in¬ 
clude  all  the  concatenations  of  a  phenomenon  in  its 
full  development,  we  must  give  a  definition  of  im¬ 
perialism  that  will  embrace  the  following  five  of 
its  basic  features* 

1)  The  concentration  of  production  and  capital  has 
developed  to  such  a  high  stage  that  it  has  created  mono¬ 
polies  which  play  a  decisive  role  in  economic  life; 

2)  The  merging  of  bank  capital  with  indust¬ 
rial  capital,  and  the  creation,  on  the  basis  of  this 
"finance  capital",  of  a  "financial  oligarchy"; 

3)  The  export  of  capital  as  distinguished 
from  the  export  of  commodities  acquires  exceptional 
importance ; 


36 


Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  384. 
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4)  The  formation  of  international  monopolist 
capitalist  associations  which  share  the  world  among 
themselves;  and 

5)  The  territorial  division  of  the  whole  world 
among  the  biggest  capitalist  powers  is  completed. 

Imperialism  is  capitalism  in  that  stage  of  dev¬ 
elopment  in  which  the  dominance  of  monopolies  and  fin¬ 
ance  capital  is  established;  in  which  the  export  of 
capital  has  acquired  pronounced  importance;  in  which 
the  division  of  the  world  among  the  international 
trusts  has  begun;  in  which  the  division  of  all  ter¬ 
ritories  of  the  globe  among  the  biggest  capitalist 
powers  has  been  completed. 37 

The  essence  of  imperialism  as  a  new  stage  in  the  development  of  cap¬ 
italism  is  the  transformation  of  free  competition  into  monopoly  or,  more 
precisely,  the  subordination  of  competition  to  monopoly.  Thus,  Lenin’s 
brief  definition  of  imperialism  was  simply  that  ’’imperialism  is  the  mono¬ 
poly  stage  of  capitalism. ”38  Monopoly  emerged  in  four  principal  areas. 
Firstly,  monopolies  arose  in  industrial  production.  Secondly,  monopolies 
arose  increasingly  in  the  capture  of  sources  of  raw  material,  especially 
in  coal  and  iron.  Thirdly,  monopolies  arose  in  banking.  Fourthly,  mono¬ 
poly  existed  in  colonial  policy.  Each  of  these  monopoly  trends  appeared  in 
the  main  elements  of  Lenin’s  definition. 

The  first  feature  of  imperialism  identified  the  appearance  of  mono¬ 
poly — ”big  business” — in  industrial  production.  The  growth  of  monopoly 
results  from  the  continued  concentration  and  centralization  of  industrial 
capital  to  the  point  where  a  few  massive  enterprises  control  the  production 
of  commodities  for  key  markets,  (in  this  context,  monopoly  can  be  treated 
as  including  both  the  ’’neoclassical”  notions  of  "monopoly”  and  "oligopoly”.) 
The  appearance  of  cartels,  combines,  syndicates,  and  trusts  are  indications 
of  the  trend  towards  monopoly.  Examples  of  such  monopolies  were  found  in 
iron  and  steel,  mining,  petroleum,  cement,  electrical  industry,  etc..  Mono¬ 
polies  had  existed  previously,  often  on  the  basis  of  state-enforced  pro¬ 
tection,  but  these  new  monopolies  were  based  on  capitalist  production. 
Moreover,  the  extent  of  monopoly  in  all  decisive  economic  sectors  had  risen 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  constituted  a  qualitative  change  in  the  structure 
of  capitalist  relations  and  in  the  role  of  competition. 

Historically,  this  new  monopoly  stage  of  capitalism  superseded  the 
competitive  (or  pre-monopoly)  stage  of  capitalism  by  the  beginning  of  the 
20th  century.  In  particular,  at  the  world  level,  the  history  of  monopolies 

has  the  following  phases; 

...  the  principal  stages  in  the  history  of  monopolies 
are  the  following;  (l)  1860-70,  the  highest  stage,  the 
apex  of  development  of  free  competition;  monopoly  is  in 
the  barely  discernible,  embryonic  stage.  (2)  After  the 
crisis  of  1873,  a  lengthy  period  of  development  of  ear- 


^V.I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Yol.  22,  pp.  266-267. 
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telsj  but  they  are  still  the  exception.  They  are  not 
yet  durable.  They  are  still  a  transitory  phenomenon. 

(3)  The  boom  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
the  crisis  of  1900-03*  Cartels  become  one  of  the 
foundations  of  the  whole  of  economic  life.  Capitalism 
has  been  transformed  into  imperialism. 39 

The  second  feature  identified  the  emergence  of  monopoly  in  banking 
and  the  merging  of  bank  capital  and  industrial  capital  to  form  finance 
capital.  Through  the  concentration  and  centralization  of  capital,  banks 
came  to  have  control  over  most  of  the  money  capital  of  society.  However, 
the  ’’merging  process”  itself  does  not  imply  the  dominance  of  either  bank 
or  industrial  capital.  In  some  situations,  bank  capital  dominates,  that 
is,  banks  through  their  financial  power  take  control  of  or  establish  in¬ 
dustrial  enterprises.  (This  form  has  been  most  typical  in  Canada,  where 
the  banking  sector  has  been  more  highly  developed  than  the  industrial  sec¬ 
tors,  for  example,  with  the  Bank  of  Montreal’s  involvement  in  the  C.P.H..) 
In  other  situations,  industrial  enterprises,  through  the  control  of  their 
own  capital,  have  established  banking  and  credit  institutions.  In  still 
other  situations,  one  of  the  previous  two  paths  is  followed,  but  in  the 
course  of  uneven  development  of  the  banking  and  industrial  sides,  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  interests  may  shift  from  one  side  to  the  other  before  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  stable  financial  oligarchy  emerges.  In  short,  while  the  mer¬ 
ging  process  is  everywhere  apparent,  the  particular  form  of  the  coalescence 
is  a  specific  historical  question  depending  on  a  variety  of  circumstances. 

The  coalescence  of  bank  and  industrial  capital  into  finance  capital 
creates  a  new  strata  or  section  in  the  bourgeoisie,  the  financial  olig¬ 
archy.  This  top  strata  of  the  bourgeoisie  is  furthest  removed  from  the 
immediate  process  of  production  and  is,  in  its  most  developed  form,  rentier 
capitalists  ("coupon  clippers").  Importantly,  this  finance-capitalist 
section  of  the  bourgeoisie  are  not  rentiers  or  coupon-clippers  because 
they  own  securities  but  because  they  maintain  overall  control  of  "gigan-. 
tic  industrial-banking  complexes"  (such  as  through  "holding  companies")*40 

It  is  characteristic  of  capitalism  in  general 
that  the  ownership  of  capital  is  separated  from  the 
application  of  capital  to  production,  that  money 
capital  is  separated  from  industrial  or  productive 
capital,  and  that  the  rentier,  who  lives  entirely  on 
income  obtained  from  money  capital,  is  separated  from 
the  entrepreneur  and  from  all  who  are  directly  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  management  of  capital.  Imperialism,  or 


^Ibid. ,  Vol.  22,  p.  202.  Note  that  in  dealing  with  finance  capital 
Lenin  came  to  a  similar  conclusion:  "Thus,  the  [beginning  of  th§  twentieth 
century  marks  the  turning-point  from  the  old  capitalism  to  the  new,  from 
the  domination  of  capital  in  general  to  the  domination  of  finance  capital." 

(Ibid.,  Vol.  22,  p.  226.) 

S.  Menskikov,  Millionaires  and  Managers,  Moscow*  Progress  Publish¬ 
ers,  1973  (first  edition,  1969;,  p«"T>  See  (Sap ter  1  for  a  discussion  of 
the  evolution  of  the  financial  oligarchy. 
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the  domination  of  finance  capital,  is  that  highest 
stage  of  capitalism  in  which  this  separation  reaches 
vast  proportions.  The  supremacy  of  finance  capital 
over  all  other  forms  of  capital  means  the  predomin¬ 
ance  of  the  rentier  and  of  the  financial  oligarchy; 
it  means  that  a  small  number  of  financially  "power¬ 
ful"  states  stand  out  among  all  the  rest.  The  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  this  process  is  going  on  may  be  judged 
from  the  statistics  on  emissions,  i.e.,  the  issue  of 
all  kinds  of  securities.  **! 

The  third  feature  identified  as  an  essential  feature  of  imperialism 
is  the  relative  importance  of  the  export  of  capital  as  distinct  from  the 
export  of  goods.  As  a  result  of  the  enormous  growth  of  capitail  accumula¬ 
tion  following  on  the  Industrial  Revolution— indeed,  a  "superabundance  of 
capital"^ — there  emerged  the  possibility  of  the  export  of  capital  to  more 
profitable  less  developed  countries  (and  also  to  more  profitable  areas  of 
other  advanced  countries) t 

In  these  backward  countries  profits  are  usually  high, 
for  capital  is  scarce,  the  price  of  land  is  relatively 
low,  wages  are  low,  raw  materials  are  cheap.  The  ex¬ 
port  of  capital  is  made  possible  by  a  number  of  back¬ 
ward  countries  having  already  been  drawn  into  world 
capitalist  intercourse;  main  railways  have  either  been 
or  are  being  built  in  those  countries;  elementary  con¬ 
ditions  for  industrial  development  have  been  created, 
etc..  The  need  to  export  arises  from  the  fact  that  in 
a  few  countries  capitalism  has  become  "overripe"  and 
(owing  to  the  backward  state  of  agriculture  and  the 
poverty  of  the  masses)  capital  cannot  find  a  field  for 
"profitable "  investment . ^3 

One  result  of  the  export  of  capital  is  the  expanded  extraction  of 
economic  surplus  (surplus  value)— "super- prof its"— from  the  areas  of  "in¬ 
vestment"  to  the  leading  imperialist  countries  who  appear  increasingly  as 
"rentier  states"  or  "usurer  states";  "The  world  has  become  divided  into 


^V.I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  22,  pp.  238-239* 

4? 

Note  that  the  "overproduction  of  capital"  is  a  matter  related  to 
Marx' s  overproduction  explanation  of  depression  crises.  If  capital  is 
sent  abroad,  this  is  not  done  because  it  absolutely  could  not  be  applied 
at  home,  but  because  it  can  be  employed  at  a  higher  rate  of  profit  in  a 
foreign  country.  But  such  capital  is  absolute  excess  capital  for  the  em¬ 
ployed  labouring  population  and  for  the  home  country  in  general.  It  ex¬ 
ists  as  such  alongside  the  relative  over-population,  and  this  is  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  how  both  of  them  exist  side  by  side,  and  mutually  influence  one 
another."  (K.  Marx,  Capital,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  255»  256.) 

^V.I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  22,  pp.  241-242. 
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a  handful  of  usurer  states  and  a  vast  majority  of  debtor  states’*  •  At 
the  same  time,  and  in  a  contradictory  fashion,  the  export  of  capital 
creates  conditions  for  the  emergence  of  rival  capitalist  development. 

The  export  of  capital  influences  and  greatly 
accelerates  the  development  of  capitalism  in  those 
countries  to  which  it  is  exported.  While,  there¬ 
fore,  the  export  of  capital  may  tend  to  a  certain 
extent  to  arrest  development  in  the  capital-export¬ 
ing  countries,  it  can  only  do  so  by  expanding  and 
deepening  the  further  development  of  capitalism 
throughout  the  world. ^5 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  export  of  capital  is  not  necessarily  in  con¬ 
tradiction  with  the  export  of  commodities.  In  fact,  capital  export  can  be 
used  as  a  means  of  ensuring  and  encouraging  the  export  of  commodities  and 
the  control  of  supplies  of  raw  materials.^ 

The  fourth  feature  identifies  the  appearance  of  international  capital¬ 
ist  associations,  notably  international  cartels,  syndicatesr  and  trusts.  As 

capital  export  grew,  and  the  costs  and  dangers  of  outright  competition 
were  proving  too  serious  for  the  system  as  a  whole, there  appeared  attempts 
to  form  stable  "spheres  of  influence”  or  mutually  agreed  areas  of  monopoly. 
There  were  several  examples  of  the  forming  of  international  trusts,  such 
as  in  the  electrical  industry  (involving  General  Electric  and  A.E.G.)  and 
in  oil  (involving  Standard  Oil's  Rockefeller,  and  Rothschild  and  Nobel). 

The  emergence  of  international  monopolistic  combines  was  the  "logical"  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  concentration  and  centralization  of  capital  in  the  world 
market.  However,  as  much  as  there  were  "truces"  arranged  between  large 
capitalist  monopolies  for  their  mutual  advantage,  permanent  peace  was  im¬ 
possible.  Capital  required  expansion  for  its  survival,  thus  the  aggressive 
tendencies  of  capital  would  invariably  surface  sooner  or  later,  especially 
during  depression  (or  crisis),  and  rivalry  would  break  out  in  one  form  or 
other,  including  militarism  and  war. 

The  formation  of  international  monopoly  associations,  particularly 
cartels,  was  closely  bound  up  with  the  political  division  of  the  world. 

In  certain  cases,  the  pressures  for  the  monopolization  of  new  markets  and 
new  sources  of  supply  encouraged  outright  colonial  annexation,  but  once  most 
of  the  world's  territory  had  been  annexed  by  the  colonial  powers,  this  pres¬ 
sure  was  channelled  into  aggressive  arrangements  for  redivision  of  terri¬ 
tory — as  well  as  markets  and  sources  of  supply. 


^Ibid. ,  Vol.  22,  p.  277.  "Superprofits"  were  termed  such  since  "they 
are  obtained  over  and  above  the  profits  which  capitalists  squeeze  out  of 

the  workers  of  their  'own'  country",  (ibid.,  Vol.  22,  p.  193* ) 

45Ibid.,  Vol.  22,  p.  243. 

46 

Ibid.,  Vol.  22,  p.  244. 
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In  order  to  avoid  spurious  treatments  of  this  aspect  of  imperialism, 
the  following  is  worth  considering: 

The  capitalists  divide  the  world,  not  out  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  malice,  but  because  the  degree  of  concentra¬ 
tion  which  has  been  reached  forces  them  to  adopt  this 
method  in  order  to  obtain  profits.  And  they  divide 
it  "in  proportion  to  capital",  "in  proportion  to 
strength",  because  there  cannot  be  any  other  method 
of  division  under  commodity  production  and  capitalism. 

But  strength  varies  with  the  degree  of  economic  and 
political  development.  In  order  to  understand  what  is 
taking  place,  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  questions 
are  settled  by  the  changes  in  strength.  The  question 
as  to  whether  these  changes  are  "purely"  economic  or 
non-economic  (e.g. ,  military)  is  a  secondary  one  which 
cannot  in  the  least  affect  fundamental  views  on  the 
latest  epoch  of  capitalism.  To  substitute  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  form  of  the  struggle  and  agreements  (to¬ 
day  peaceful,  tomorrow  warlike,  the  next  day  warlike 
again)  for  the  question  of  the  substance  of  the 
struggle  and  agreements  between  capitalist  associa¬ 
tions  is  to  sink  to  the  role  of  a  sophist.^? 

Thus,  the  fifth  essential  feature  of  imperialism  identified  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  territorial  division  of  the  world  by  the  imperialist  coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  intensified  struggle  of  the  leading  capitalist  countries  for 
redivision  of  the  world.  This  approach  to  the  phenomenon  of  imperialism 
recognizes  that  colonialism  and  imperialism  have  existed  long  before  "modern 
imperialism",  such  as  ancient  Rome  or  l?th  century  Britain.^  The  key  dif¬ 
ferences  exist  in  the  facts  that  modern  imperialism  is  based  on  the  cap¬ 
italist  mode  of  production  and  that  colonial  annexation  has  reached  its 
territorial  limits:^ 

.  •  .  the  colonial  policy  of  the  capitalist  countries 
has  completed  the  seizure  of  the  unoccupied  territories 
on  our  planet.  For  the  first  time  the  world  is  com¬ 
pletely  divided  up,  so  that  in  the  future  only  rediv¬ 
ision  is  possible?  i.e.,  territories  can  only  pass  from 
one  "owner"  to  another,  instead  of  passing  as  owner¬ 
less  territory  to  an  "owner".  9 

Consequently,  a  new  stage  arrived  in  world  history.  For  the  first  time, 
a  single  economic  system-— capitalism-— came  to  dominate  virtually  the  entire 


^Ibid. ,  Vol.  22,  p.  253. 

48 

Ibid.,  Vol.  22,  p.  260. 

^Ibid. ,  Vol.  22,  p.  254.  Lenin  considered  "unoccupied  territories" 
to  be  "territories  that  do  not  belong  to  any  state  .  (ibid. ,  Vol.  22,  p.  254. ) 
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world.  Since  the  territorial  limits  of  expansion  have  been  reached,  rival¬ 
ry  over  existing  territories  of  imperialism  was  intensified,  and  imperial¬ 
ist  expansion  took  the  form  of  struggles  for  redivision  or  repartition  of 
the  world. 

Historically,  the  appearance  of  modern  imperialism  in  the  intensifi¬ 
cation  and  transformation  of  colonial  development  was  evident  by  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  20th  century. 

.  •  •  the  development  of  pre-monopoly  capitalism, 
of  capitalism  in  which  free  competition  was  predom¬ 
inant,  reached  its  limit  in  the  lB60s  and  18?0s. 

We  now  see  it  is  precisely  after  that  period  that 
the  tremendous  Mboom"  in  colonial  conquests  begins, 
and  that  the  struggle  for  the  territorial  division 
of  the  world  becomes  extraordinarily  sharp.  It  is 
beyond  doubt,  therefore,  that  capitalism's  transi¬ 
tion  to  the  stage  of  monopoly  capitalism,  to  fin¬ 
ance  capital,  is  connected  with  the  intensification 
of  the  struggle  for  the  partitioning  of  the  world. 

•  •  • 

In  the  most  flourishing  period  of  free  com¬ 
petition  in  Great  Britain,  i.e.,  between  18^40  and 
I860,  the  leading  British  bourgeois  politicians 
were  opposed  to  colonial  policy  and  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  liberation  of  the  colonies,  their 
complete  separation  from  Britain  was  inevitable  and 
desirable.  •  .  .  But  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  British  heroes  of  the  hour  were  Cecil 
Rhodes  and  Joseph  Chamberlain,  who  openly  advocated 
imperialism  and  applied  the  imperialist  policy  in 
the  most  cynical  manner! 60 

In  analyzing  the  "partition"  of  the  world,  the  primary  emphasis  is 
on  colonies  because  "Colonial  possession  alone  gives  the  monopolies  com¬ 
plete  guarantee  against  all  contingencies  in  the  struggle  against  compet¬ 
itors,  including  the  case  of  the  adversary  wanting  to  be  protected  by  a 
law  establishing  a  state  monopoly. "51  The  definition  of  "colony",  in  this 
context,  comprises  any  territory  settled,  occupied,  or  conquered  by  a 
state  based  outside  the  territory,  and  subject  to  the  control  (legal,  pol¬ 
itical,  economic,  etc.)  of  that  alien  state.  Both  Marx  and  Engels  viewed 
settlement  colonies  as  'pure'  colonies,  but  plantation  colonies,  etc.  are 
also  considered  colonies.  In  discussing  the  theory  of  colonization  Marx 
noted  (in  the  I860s)i 

We  treat  here  of  real  Colonies,  virgin  soils, 
colonized  by  free  Immigrants,  Ihe  United  States  are, 
speaking  economically,  still  only  a  Colony  of  Europe. 


5°Ibid. ,  Vol.  22,  pp.  255-156. 
51Ibid.,  Vol.  22,  p.  260. 
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Besides,  to  this  category  belong  also  such  old  plant¬ 
ations  as  those  in  which  the  abolition  of  slavery  has 
completely  altered  the  earlier  conditions. 32 

However,  in  addition  to  "colonies  proper”  are  a  number  of  "transition¬ 
al  forms  of  state  dependence"* 

Not  only  are  there  two  main  groups  of  countries,  those 
owning  colonies,  and  the  colonies  themselves,  but  also 
the  diverse  forms  of  dependent  countries  which,  pol¬ 
itically,  are  formally  independent,  but  in  fact,  are 
enmeshed  in  the  net  of  financial  and  diplomatic  depend¬ 
ence,  are  typical  of  this  epoch*  We  have  already  re¬ 
ferred  to  one  form  of  dependence — the  semi-colony. 53 

Discussion  of  the  development  of  Canada  and  Alberta  in  relation  to  imperial¬ 
ism  and  the  characterizing  of  their  particular  positions,  including  forms 
of  state  dependence,  appear  as  important  elements  in  the  main  body  of  the 
thesis. 


State-Monopoly  Capitalism 

The  continued  concentration  and  centralization  of  capital  led  to 
another  stage  in  the  development  of  the  capitalist  mode  of  production — 
state-monopoly  capitalism — which  was  characteristic  of  imperialism  since 
World  War  I  and  is  the  latest  form  of  capitalist  development.  The  transi¬ 
tion  from  monopoly  to  state-monopoly  capitalism  was  the  culmination  of 
imperialism,  only  one  step  removed  from  socialism* 

Capitalism  in  its  imperialist  stage  arrives  at  the 
threshold  of  the  most  comprehensive  socialisation 
of  production;  it,  so  to  speak,  drags  the  capital¬ 
ists,  against  their  will  and  consciousness,  into  some 
sort  of  a  new  social  order,  a  transitional  one  from 
free  competition  to  complete  socialisation. 5^ 


CO 

K.  Marx,  Capital,  Vol.  I,  p.  765n.  See  also*  P.  Engels  letter  to 
K.  Kautsky  September  12,  1882,  in  K.  Marx  and  F.  Engels,  On  Colonialism, 
Moscow*  Progress  Publishers,^  19&8  (first  edition,  1959)*  p*  341;  D.K.- 
Fieldhouse ,  The  Colonial  Empires*  A  Comparative  Survey  from  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  For  further  discussion  of  the  theory  of  foreign  trade  and  capital 
export,  see*  K.  Marx,  Capital,  Vol.  Ill,  Chapters  14  and  15;  or,  perhaps, 
D.K.  Fieldhouse,  The  Theory  of  Capitalist  Imperialism,  London*  Longman, 
1977  (first  printed,  1967).  For  Marx’s  definition  of  "free  colony"  see 
Chapteir  9  of  the  thesis* 

^V.I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  22,  p.  263. 

5^ 


Ibid.,  Vol.  22,  p.  205. 
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The  trend  towards  state-monopoly  capitalism  was  inherent  in  the  logic 
of  monopoly  capitalism  itself i  nA  monopoly,  once  it  is  formed  and  controls 
thousands  of  millions,  inevitably  penetrates  into  every  sphere  of  public 
life,  regardless  of  the  form  of  government  and  all  other  ’details* ."55  But 
it  emerged  during  World  War  I  when  the  capitalist  system  was  faced  with  its 
first  general  crisis,  that  is,  an  international  crisis  in  which  the  very 
existence  of  capitalism  as  a  system  was  threatened  and  the  world  was  split 
into  two  rival  systems. 5°  Lenin  first  identified  the  change  in  1917.  In 
May  of  that  year  he  discussed  a  major  resolution  on  the  current  situation  i 

"The  concentration  and  internationalization  of  capital 
are  making  gigantic  strides;  monopoly  capitalism  is 
developing  into  state  monopoly  capitalism.  In  a  num¬ 
ber  of  countries  regulation  of  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  by  society  is  being  introduced  by  force  of  circum¬ 
stances.  Some  countries  are  introducing  universal 
labour  conscription." 

Before  the  war  we  had  the  monopoly  of  trusts  and 
syndicates;  since  the  war  we  have  had  a  state  monopoly. 

»  «  I 

...  It  is  noteworthy  that  twenty-seven  years  ago 
Engels  pointed  out  that  to  describe  capitalism  as  some¬ 
thing  that  "is  distinguished  by  its  planlessness"  and 
to  overlook  the  role  played  by  the  trusts  was  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Engels  remarked  that  "when  we  come  to  the 
trust,  then  planlessness  disappears",  though  there  is 
capitalism.  This  remark  is  all  the  more  pertinent  today, 
when  we  have  a  military  state,  when  we  have  state  mono¬ 
poly  capitalism.  Planning  does  not  make  the  worker  less 
of  a  slave,  but  it  enables  the  capitalist  to  make  his 
profits  "according  to  plan".  Capitalism  is  now  evolving 
into  its  higher,  regulated,  form. 57 

In  August,  1917,  in  the  Preface  to  State  and  Revolution,  the  same  notion 
appeared i 


The  imperialist  war  has  greatly  accelerated  and  inten¬ 
sified  the  transformation  of  monopoly  capitalism  into 
state-monopoly  capitalism.  The  monstrous  oppression  of 
the  labouring  masses  by  the  state,  which  is  merging  more 
and  more  with  the  all-powerful  capitalist  associations 
is  becoming  increasingly  monstrous.  The  advanced  coun¬ 
tries — we  mean  their  hinterland — 


^Ibid.,  Vol.  22,  p.  237* 

•^For  certain  reasons,  this  latter  aspect  will  not  be  treated  fully 
here  or  in  the  main  body  of  the  thesis.  Some  discussion  can  be  found  in 
G.  Kozlov  (ed.),  Political  Economy t  Capitalism,  Chapter  13* 

^V.I.  Lenin,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  24,  pp.  305-306. 
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are  becoming  military  convict 
prisons  for  the  workers. 38 

The  essence  of  this  new  form  of  capitalism  was  a 
"combining  of  the  colossal  power  of  capitalism  with 
the  colossal  power  of  the  state  into  a  single  mech¬ 
anism  and  bringing  tens  of  millions  of  people  with¬ 
in  the  single  organization  of  state  capitalism”. -59 

The  roots  of  this  qualitative  change  in  the  role  of  the  state  in 
capitalist  development  were  apparent  much  earlier  with  the  growth  of  state 
ownership  and  involvement  under  later  competitive  and.  monopoly  capitalism. 
In  particular,  they  were  discussed  by  Engels  in  Socialism:  Utopian  and 
Scientific  (1892).  By  the  late  19th  century,  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
forces  of  production  was  more  and  more  in  contradiction  with  existing  cap¬ 
italist  property  relations.  The  modern  ,,Trust,,  ,  the  antithesis  of  "free 
competition",  was  appearing,  which  reflected  that  the  owners  of  large-scale 
industry  were  co-operating  increasingly  for  the  regulating  of  production: 

They  determine  the  total,  amount  to  be  produced, 
parcel  it  out  among  themselves,  and  thus  enforce 
the  selling  price  fixed  beforehand.  But  trusts 
of  this  kind,  as  soon  as  business  becomes  bad,  are 
generally  liable  to  break  up,  and  on  this  very  ac¬ 
count  compell  a  yet  greater  concentration  of  assoc¬ 
iation.  The  whole  of  the  particular  industry  is 
turned  into  one  gigantic  joint-stock  company;  in¬ 
ternal  competition  gives  place  to  the  internal 
monopoly  of  this  one  company.  This  has  happened  , 
in  1890  with  the  English  alkali  production  ... 

Here  is  the  pattern  of  "combination  movement",  followed  by  crisis,  then  by 
"merger  movement",  corresponding  to  phases  of  the  "business  cycle". 

The  absolute  growth  of  monopoly  compels  the  intervention  of  the  cap¬ 
italist  state: 

In  the  trusts,  freedom  of  competition  changes  into 
its  very  opposite — into  monopoly;  and  the  production 
without  any  definite  plan  of  capitalistic  society 
capitulates  to  theproduction  upon  a  definite  plan  of 
the  invading  socialistic  society.  Certainly  this  is 
so  far  still  to  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the 
capitalists.  But  in  this  case  the  exploitation  is 
so  palpable  that  it  must  break  down.  No  nation  will 
put  up  with  production  conducted  by  trusts,  with  so 


58Ibid.,  Vol.  25»  p.383. 

Ibid.,  Vol.  24,  p.  403. 

Engels  and  K.  Marx,  Selected  Works,  pp.  426-427. 
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barefaced  an  exploitation  of  the  community  by  a  small 
band  of  dividend-mongers. 

In  any  case,  with  trusts  or  without,  the  official 
representative  of  capitalist  society— the  state— will 
ultimately  have  to  undertake  the  direction  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Ibis  necessity  for  conversion  into  state  property 
is  felt  first  in  the  great  institutions  for  intercourse 
'.cation— the  post  office,  the  telegraphs,  the 


Engels* s  treatment  of  the  process  emphasized  the  inevitability  of  increased 
state  ownership  and,  generally,  this  has  been  the  case.  Referring  to  the 
above  statement  he  noted: 


I  say  "have  to".  For  only  when  the  means  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  have  actually  outgrown  the  form 
of  management  by  joint-stock  companies,  and  when,  there¬ 
fore,  the  taking  them  over  by  the  state  has  become  ec¬ 
onomically  inevitable,  only  then— even  if  it  is  the  state 
of  today  that  effects  this — is  there  an  economic  advance, 
the  attainment  of  another  step  preliminary  to  the  tak¬ 
ing  over  of  all  productive  forces  by  society  itself. 

But  of  late,  since  Bismarck  went  in  for  state  ownership 
of  industrial  establishments,  a  kind  of  spurious  social¬ 
ism  has  arisen,  degenerating,  now  and  again,  into  some¬ 
thing  of  flunkey ism,  that  without  more  ado  declares 
all  state  ownerhip,  even  of  the  Bismarckian  sort,  to  be 
socialistic.  Certainly,  if  the  taking  over  by  the  state 
of  the  tobacco  industry  is  socialistic,  then  Napoleon 
and  Metternich  must  be  numbered  among  the  founders  of 
socialism.  If  the  Belgian  state,  for  quite  ordinary 
political  and  financial  reasons,  itself  constructed  its 
chief  railway  lines?  if  Bismarck,  not  under  any  economic 
compulsion,  took  over  for  the  state  the  chief  Prussian 
lines,  simply  to  be  the  better  able  to  have  them  in  hand 
in  case  of  war,  to  bring  up  the  railway  employees  as 
voting  cattle  for  the  government,  and  especially  to 
create  for  himself  a  new  source  of  income  independent 
of  parliamentary  voice — this  was,  in  no  sense,  a  social - 
1  stirs  measure,  directly  or  indirectly,  consciously  or 


The  early  discussion  by  Engels  could  be  deepened  and  developed  to 
include  other  forms  of  "state  intervention",  such  as  in  state  control  of 
pricing  (marketing  boards,  etc. )  and  competition,  state  involvement  in 
research,  technology,  patents,  etc.,  and  in  state  joint- venture  activities 
with  private  capitalists  and/or  other  states.  However,  ownership  is  still 
the  most  decisive  form  of  intervention  by  the  capitalist  state.  Indeed, 


6l 

Ibid.,  p.  427. 

62Ibid.,  p.  427. 
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one  can  say  that  with  the  growth  of  state  ownership,  a  new  form  of  cap¬ 
italist  private  property  came  into  being.  Prior  to  the  rise  of  factory 
production,  capitalist  property  tended  to  take  an  individual  form,  but 
later  the  joint-stock  (or  corporate )  form  arose*  Since  World  War  I,  the 
state-monopoly  form  has  become  wide-spread,  typified  by  the  "crown  cor¬ 
poration"  and  the  "joint- venture ".63 

An  important  feature  of  this  transformation  is  that  capitalists  in 
managerial  functions  are  increasingly  replaced  by  professional  managers — 
salaried  employees.  In  this  sense,  the  growth  of  the  capitalist  mode  which 
(through  primitive  accumulation)  forces  out  workers,  "forces  out  the  cap¬ 
italists"  and  makes  them  superfluous  for  the  actual  operation  of  capit¬ 
alism.^  In  this  respect,  the  functioning  management  of  theproductive 
forces  is  increasingly  divorced  from  ownership,  and  the  qualitative  ad¬ 
vance  of  state  ownership  accelerates  the  process.  Of  course,  as  Engels 
argued  above,  this  does  not,  in  itself,  mean  the  arrival  of  socialism, 
although  it  could  facilitate  such  a  revolution: 

But  the  transformation,  either  into  joint-stock 
companies  and  trusts,  or  into  state  ownership,  does 
not  do  away  with  the  capitalistic  nature  of  the  pro¬ 
ductive  forces.  In  the  joint-stock  companies  and 
trusts  this  is  obvious.  And  the  modern  state,  again, 
is  only  the  organisation  that  bourgeois  society  takes 
on  in  order  to  support  the  external  conditions  of  the 
capitalist  mode  of  production  against  the  encroach¬ 
ments  as  well  of  the  workers  as  of  individual  capital¬ 
ists.  The  modem  state,  no  matter  what  its  form,  is 
essentially  a  capitalist  machine,  the  state  of  the 
capitalists,  the  ideal  personification  of  the  total 
national  capital.  The  more  it  proceeds  to  the  taking 
over  of  productive  forces,  the  more  does  it  actually 
become  the  national  capitalist,  the  more  citizens  does 
it  exploit.  Ihe  workers  remain  wage-workers — prolet¬ 
arians.  The  capitalist  relation  is  not  done  away  with. 

It  is  rather  brought  to  a  head.  But,  brought  to  a 
head,  it  topples  over.  State  ownership  of  the  produc¬ 
tive  forces  is  not  the  solution  of  the  conflict,  but 
concealed  within  it  are  the  technical  conditions  that 
form  the  elements  of  that  solution. 

The  transformed  role  of  the  state,  including  in  colonial  or  semi¬ 
colonial  territories,  has  profound  implications  for  economic  development. 
Its  position,  which  is  increasingly  at  centre  stage,  becomes,  in  a  sense, 
the  major  bulwark  of  the  capitalist  class,  especially  monopoly  capital. 


"S.  Menshikov,  op.  cit. ,  especially  pp. 

fit 

K.  Marx  and  F.  Engels,  Selected  Works, 
65 Ibid. ,  p.  428. 
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As  the  general  crisis  deepens ,  accentuated  in  acute  periods  such  as  World  War 
If  the  "Great"  Depression,  and  World  War  II,  the  "political"  and  "economic" 

are  increasingly  fused  together— and  seen  to  be  so.  The  rise  of  theories 

of  "regulated  capitalism",  epitomized  in  Keynesianism,  reflects  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  state- monopoly  capitalism  and  its  need  for  legitimation,  as  well 
as  certain  limited  techniques  for  "macroeconomic  management".  Unlike 
theories  of  "regulated  capitalism",  the  Marxist  tradition  maintains  that 
capitalism  is  incapable  of  overcoming  its  fundamental  contradiction  (be¬ 
tween  social  production  and  private  appropriation)  by  "regulation"  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  "crisis-free"  capitalism. 

Most  modern  capitalist  economic  theories  ignore  the  class  nature  of 
the  capitalist  state,  some  even  going  so  far  as  to  hold  that  the  state  is 

merely  a  "neutral"  referee  or  arbiter  in  the  market  place, 66  By  contrast, 

some  recent  theorists,  primarily  Soviet,  of  state-monopoly  capitalism  have 
tried  to  develop  the  analysis  of  this  latest  form  of  capitalism  and  charac¬ 
terize  its  essential  features.  For  example,  Y.  Varga  has  suggested  the 
following* 


The  essence  of  state-monopoly  capitalism  is  a  union  of 
the  power  of  the  monopolies  with  that  of  the  bourgeois 
state  for  the  achievement  of  two  purposes*  l)  that  of 
strengthening  the  capitalist  system  in  the  struggle 
against  the  revolutionary  movement  within  the  country 
and  in  the  struggle  against  the  socialist  camp,  and  2) 
of  redistributing  the  national  income  through  the  state 
to  the  benefit  of  monopoly  capital. 


66 

For  further  discussion  see  I.G,  Blyumin  (ed.),  Theories  of  "Regul¬ 
ated  Capitalism",  Moscow:  Foreign  Languages  Publishing  House,  n.d..  Blyu- 
rain,  for  example,  writes  (pp.  ?-8)  that:  "Present-day  economic  theories 
represent  an  attempt  to  harmonise  bourgeois  political  economy  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  state  monopoly  capitalism.  It  is  a  direct  reflection  of  the 
considerably  enlarged  function  of  the  bourgeois  state.  However,  bourgeois 
economists  completely  misrepresent  this  real  tendency.  They  conceal  the 
basic  and  decisive  fact — connection  between  the  growing  state  interference 
in  the  economy  and  the  all-powerful  capitalist  monopolies.  The  apologists 
are  silent  about  the  use  of  the  state  machinery  by  monopolies  to  intensify 
the  exploitation  of  workers  at  home  and  abroad.  They  avoid  any  reference 
to  the  use  of  the  government  budget  by  the  financial  oligarchy  as  an  ad¬ 
ditional  source  of  high  monopoly  profits  by  means  of  taxes  and  subsidies. 
Moreover,  they  gloss  over  such  typical  imperialist  practices  in  foreign  ex¬ 
pansion  in  dependent  countries  as  the  imposition  of  oppressive  credit  terms 
and  harsh  conditions  of  trade,  as  well  as  the  wresting  of  other  concessions 
and  privileges. 

The  present-day  ideologists  of  capitalism  attribute  to  the  bourgeois 
state  a  function  entirely  alien  to  it— the  management  of  the  whole  economy. 
They  sow  the  illusion  among  the  masses  that  the  state  is  called  upon  to 
correct  "the  inadequacies"  of  the  automative  operation  of  capitalist 
mechanism," 

67 

'  y,  Varga,  Politico-Economic  Problems  of  Capitalism,  Moscow*  Pro¬ 
gress  Publishers,  196$,  p.  52. 


. 
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A  recent  text  has  used  the  following  more  inclusive  approach* 

State-monopoly  capitalism  combines  the  strength  of 
the  monopolies  and  that  of  the  state  into  a  single 
mechanism  whose  purpose  is  to  enrich  the  monopolies, 
suppress  the  working-class  movement  and  the  national 
liberation  struggle,  save  the  capitalist  system,  and 
launch  aggressive  wars. 68 

There  are  several  other  areas  which  would  be  desirable  to  discuss  in 
this  appendix,  in  particular,  further  treatment  of  the  general  crisis  of 
capitalism  and  consideration  of  the  present  era  (since  World  War  i)  of 
world  development  as  one  of  transition  between  capitalism  and  socialism. 
However,  circumstances  maJce  it  necessary  to  leave  these  sorts  of  matters 
for  another  day. 


Kozlov  (ed. ) ,  op.  cit. , 


p.  398. 
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